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WORDS FOR ‘BATTLE,’ ‘WAR,’ ‘ARMY,’ AND ‘SOLDIER’ 
By Cart D. Buck . 


In the midst of a world at war, even the plodding scholar finds it 
difficult to fix his attention upon his own proper field. of research, 
unless it is upon a part of it which bears some relation to war. Such 
' points of contact obtrude themselves upon the historian, economist, 
sociologist, psychologist, philosopher, mathematician, chemist, physi- 
cist, and in every branch of medical science. So the philologist, 
unable to vie with his colleagues in contributions of practical value, 
may ponder innocuously on the history of the words which are on 
everyone’s lips. 

Every change in the instruments and practices of warfare leaves 
its mark in language, and many of the new terms pass from one 
language to another and become international. The additions to 
vocabulary resulting from the present war bid fair to exceed those of 
any preceding period, not excepting that following the invention 
of gunpowder. However, it is not my intention to attempt to gather 
this crop before it is ripe, but rather to survey the history of the 
words (in the Indo-European languages) for a few of the most 
general concepts connected with war, such as are common to all 
periods, namely ‘battle,’ ‘war,’ ‘army,’ and ‘soldier.’ 

Such a survey must not be expected to yield important contribu- 
tions to philosophic thought on the subject of war, at least in my 
hands. No doubt an untrammeled mnpe neon might readily find 
(CLassIcaL PHILOLOGY XIV, January, 1919] 1 
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in the history of these words an appropriate text for many a generali- 
zation on the causes and conditions of war, on militarism versus 
pacificism, etc. One might demonstrate anew the universality of 
war. Or, noting the frequent identity of ‘army’ with ‘people,’ 
one might observe that the conception of an army as the ‘people 
in arms’ is alike the most primitive and the most recent, contrasted 
with that of the purely professional army which prevailed in the long 
interim. Or again, one might note that ‘war’ sometimes is derived 
from ‘judicial strife’ and hopefully foretell the time when it will revert 
to that conception and when ‘soldier’ will mean nothing more than 
‘policeman,’ like the French gendarme. 

But this survey does illustrate, quite superfluously it is true, the 
international character of war. For the chief interest in the study of 
this particular group of words lies in the extensive wanderings which 
many of them exhibit. Thus Latin has furnished one word for 
‘army’ which in its various forms is now current from the Straits of 
Gibraltar to.the banks of the Ganges (42), and another which is 
familiar in all Europe (44). A late Latin word for ‘soldier’ has 
spread over nearly all Europe and America, and the special Italian 
form of it over most of continental Europe and to remote parts of 
Asia (59). Germanic has given the word for ‘war’ to most of the 
Romance languages and English, though this word is not so used in 
the Germanic languages themselves (33). Conversely a Modern 
German word for ‘battle’ is of Latin origin, though the corresponding 
form is not so used in any of the Romance languages (15). 


‘BATTLE’ 

1-12. From ‘fight, strike,’ etc. A battle is simple an organized 
fight, and the majority of the usual words for ‘battle’ are connected. 
with verbs meaning ‘fight, strike,’ or the like. That this meaning . 
itself is often secondary, coming from other more specific notions 
not always determinable, need not disturb our immediate grouping. 

1. Skt. yudh- ‘fight, battle,’ from yudh- ‘to fight.’ The root in 
this meaning is mainly Indo-Iranian (cf. Avest. yitiéyettt ‘fights’), 
and is most prolific of derivatives in Indic (e.g., yodha ‘battle’ in 
modern Bengali and Mahratti, ydd ‘battle’ in Kashmiri). But it 
appears also in Homeric ὑσμίνη ‘battle,’ and probably in various 
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Celtic proper names, 88 Old Welsh Iud-nerth, Iud-mael, etc., and in 
Old Irish tdnae ‘weapons’ (Stokes, Urkeli. Sprachschatz, p. 224; 
Pedersen, Gram. d. kelt. Sprachen, I, 65). The cognates in other 
languages, as Lat. tubed, Lith. judinu ‘move, shake,’ Lett. jauda 
‘might,’ etc., show other meanings, which may be combined with 
‘fight’ on the basis of ‘be or set in violent motion.’ 

2. Avest. pasana-, the word for ‘battle,’ once also perai-, from 
porat- ‘to fight’; OPers. partara- ‘foe’ or possibly ‘battle’; Skt. 
prt- ‘battle’ and prtand- ‘battle,’ and also used as a collective 
(‘fighting body’) of a specific type of army organization. The 
relationship of Lat. proelium (cf. Walde, Lat. et. Wib.?, 8.v.) is very 
doubtful. 

3, Gk. μάχη, the regular word for ‘battle’ from Homer to the 
present day, from μάχομαι ‘fight,’ of which the further connection is 
uncertain. For various possible combinations, see Boisacq, Dict. 
tym. de la langue grecque, p. 616. 

4, Lat. pugna is, as first pointed out by Bréal (Mém. Soc. Ling., 
IV, 82), a back-formation from pugnd, pugndre, which is itself a 
denominative from pugnus ‘fist.’ The semantic extension of fist 
fighting to fighting in general was effected in the verb. In late 
vulgar Latin pugna was displaced by the following. 

5. The general Romance word for ‘battle,’ Ital. battaglia, Roum. 
bdtalze,? Span. batalla, Port. batalha, Fr. batatlle, whence also Eng. 
battle, is from Lat. batt(u)dlia, a sporting term applied to boxing and . 
fencing exercises,’ and derived from battud ‘strike, beat,’ occurring 
mainly asa boxingterm. The verb is perhaps of Celtic origin, at any 
rate related to a group of Celtic words (cf. Walde, Lat. et. Wib. 
with references, and Thurneysen in Thesaurus), and also to OE. 


1 New reading partaram (prim) established by Weissbach for former hamaram in 
Naksh-i Rustam a 47. Weissbach, Keilinachrifien der Achaemeniden, translates 
partaram patiyajaté ‘‘hat den kaempfenden (Feind) geschlagen’’ but notes that the 
corresponding phrase in the Elamitic and Babylonian versions means “hat Schlachten 
geliefert.’’ It is possible that the Persian also means ‘waged battle,” though the 
regular word for ‘battle’ is hamarana- (13). 

3 But Roum. bdéialie is a modern loan word from the French or Italian, replacing in 
this sense a Slavic word (23). The inherited Roumanian form bdiate means ‘blow, 
beating,’ ete. 

8 Gram. Lat., VII, 178: battualia, quae vulgo battalia dicuntur .... exercitiones 
autem militum vel gladiatorum significat. 
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beadu ‘battle, war’ (in poetry only), ON. bod ‘battle,’ OHG. Batu- 
in proper names. 

6. OE. gefeoht ‘fight, battle,’ the usual prose word,! ee feohtan 
‘fight’ (OHG. fehtan, NHG. fechten, etc.). Probably related to Lat. 
pect, Lith. pesztt ‘pull hair’; cf. the use of Lith. pesztuvés and 
pesetynés for ‘scuffle, fight.’ Connection with Lat. pugnus is less 
probable (cf. Walde, Lat. et. Wib.?, p. 622). 

7. NHG. Schlacht ‘battle,’ OHG. slahia ‘slaughter, fight,’ from 
slahan ‘smite’; cf. ON. slag ‘blow, slaughter, fight,’ OE. gesleht, 
gesliht ‘fight, battle,’ etc. As the specific military term, Schlacht is 
modern, Luther still using it mostly in the sense of slaughter. It is 
doubtless due to the influence of the German usage that in Danish 
and Swedish (and not in Icelandic) slag is now the regular word for 
‘battle.’ 

8. Goth. wathjé, which translates μάχη (II Cor. 7:5),? and 
wigans(?) in du wigana=els πόλεμον (Luke 14:31), ON. vig, OHG. 
wic, OE. wig (one of the commonest words for ‘battle or ‘war,’ 
with numerous compounds), all from the root seen in Goth. weihan 
‘fight,’ OE. wigan ‘fight,’ Olr. fichim ‘fight,’ Lat. vincd, etc. 

9. Lith. muszes ‘battle,’ from musztz ‘strike.’ 

10. Lett. kauja ‘battle,’ from kaut ‘smite, kill’; cf. Lith. kautt 
‘smite, fight,’ NHG. hauen, Eng. hew, Lat. ciidé, etc. 

11. The Slavic words for ‘battle,’ as ChSI. bo7t, Russ. bo7, Serbo- 
Croat. b6j, Boh. bo7, etc., or Boh. bitva, Pol. bitwa, etc. (cf. Berneker, 
Slav. et. Wtb., p. 68), are derived from biti ‘strike.’ 

12. Russ. srazenie ‘battle,’ from srazat’, srazit’ ‘strike down,’ 
ChSl. (su-) razitz ‘strike.’ 

1 In illustrating the wealth of synonymns in Old English poetry, Jespersen, Growth 
and Structure of the English Language, Ὁ. 51, remarks: ‘‘For ‘battle’ or ‘fight’ we 
have in Beowulf at least twelve synonymns.’’ The twelve mentioned are: beadu (see 
δ); gud, cf. ON. gudr, gunnr related to θείνω, Skt. han- ‘smite,’ etc.; λα; cf. OHG. 
hilta ‘battle,’ MIr. cellach ‘war,’ probably related to Lith. kalts ‘smite,’ Lat. cladée, 
etc.; nid (see 20); geslyht (see 7); orleg (see 33); wig (see 8); gewinn (see 16); ras 
‘rush, attack’; lindplega ‘swordplay.’ 

Where, however, it has not the military sense. While there is every probability 
vnat Goth. wathjé and wethan were used for μάχη and μάχομαι ἴῃ the military sense, and 
also that Aarjis was the word for ‘army’ (see 41), the passages which would determine 


this are missing. The only Gothic word group quotable in distinctively military 
application is that comprising gadrauhis ‘soldier,’ drauhtinén ‘wage war,’ etc. (see 55). 
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13-21. From miscellaneous sources, such as ‘meeting,’ ‘array,’ 
‘field,’ ‘effort,’ ‘struggle,’ ‘action,’ ‘joy,’ ‘hate.’ 

13. OPers. hamarana- ‘battle,’ constantly used in the Behistun 
inscription, is identical with Skt. samarayna-, samara- ‘meeting,’ 
usually ‘hostile meeting, fight,’ from sam-r- ‘come together.’ Com- 
pare the military use of NHG. Treffen, Eng. encounter, etc. 

14. Arm. ¢azm ‘battle’ is borrowed from Pers., Pahl. razm ‘battle,’ 
belonging with Avest. rasman- ‘battle array,’ from raz- ‘direct, ar- 
range,’ cognate with Lat. regd, etc. Compare Lat. aciés ‘battle 
array,’ also ‘battle.’ 

15. NHG. Kampf ‘fight, battle,’ in the older periods ‘duel,’ OE. 
camp ‘contest, battle, war,’ represent an early Germanic borrowing 
from Lat. campus. It is true that this derivation was mildly ques- 
tioned by Grimm (Deutsches Wtb.) and was positively rejected by 
Kluge in the earlier editions of his Etym. Wtb. der deutschen Sprache 
(but later restored to favor); and Paul (Deutsches Wtbd.*) still says: 
“Ableitung aus lat. campus ist zweifelhaft.” But there is no suffi- 
cient ground for skepticism, and certainly most scholars today accept 
the derivation without question. The connecting link, which Grimm 
felt was missing, is best seen in the special connotation which came 
to campus from the Roman Campus Martius. | 

Among the Franks the name Campus Martius, obviously in imi- 
tation of the Roman use (but also associated with the name of the 
month, and after a change of date to May, also called Campus Madius) 
was given to the annual assembly which was ‘‘at once an army, 8 
council, and a legal tribunal” (Cambridge Mediaeval History, II, 135). 
Furthermore, campus alone was used of lesser assemblies of military 
or judicial character and most frequently for a single combat in the 
arena, especially the trial at arms to determine the guilty party, like 
the duel described by Gregory of Tours (X, 10), which was ordered 
by the king (rex campum detudicat) to settle a dispute as to guilt. 
Numerous other examples of campus ‘duel,’ sometimes expressly 
glossed by ‘duellum’ or ‘certamen singulare,’ are quoted by Du 
Cange. This is the prevailing meaning of OHG. and MHG. Kampf. 
‘It is also reflected in the derivatives, as campio (campiones ‘gladia- 
tores, pugnatores,’ glossae Isid.), OHG. chemphio, Fr., Eng. champion, 
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and the verb OHG. chemfan, whence NHG. kaempfen. The broader 
use of NHG. Kampf is then clearly a modern extension. 

A similar extension, only much earlier, may be assumed for OE. 
camp in the sense of ‘battle,’ and likewise for OFr. champ (cans, 
chanz). For it seems more probable that here too this meaning has 
come through the medium of the late campus ‘duel’ than that it came 
more directly from campus in the sense of ‘battlefield.’ 

16. OHG. and ΜΗ. strié, the usual word for ‘battle’ (cf. NHG. 
Strettwagen, etc., otherwise Streit now used mainly of verbal strife), 
also frequently ‘war,’ cognate with OE. strid ‘strife, struggle,’ ON. 
strid ‘ Abies grief, struggle,’ also, by the end of the thirteenth century, 

‘war,’ as in Modern Icelandic. 

For the semantic development compare digo Welsh trin ‘labor, 
trouble, action,’ also ‘battle’ (ultimate root connection with OHG. 
strit is probable), NHG. Krieg (see 31), OE. gewinn (see 32), OE- 
sacu ‘strife,’ especially ‘verbal strife’ (Goth. sakjé, etc.), also ‘battle’ 
or ‘war.’ 

17. Words meaning ‘action’ are often applied specifically to mili- 
tary action, as Eng. action, Fr. action, Gk. ἔργον (e.g. Xen. Anab. 
vii. 8. 17). Such a use might easily become the dominant one and 
yield the regular expression for ‘battle.’ But I have no example of 
this. 

18. ON. orrosta, the regular word for ‘battle’ in the Edda, as 
is Mod. Icel. orusta, is probably to be analyzed as *or-z-osta and con- 
nected with OE. eornost ‘earnestness,’ also sometimes ‘battle,’ from 
the root seen in Gk. ὄρνυμι ‘stir up, incite,’ etc. Cf. Per Persson, 
Bezz. Bettr., XIX, 271, Beir. zur idg. Wortforschung, pp. 636 ff. 

19. Skt. rana- ‘joy’ 1s also a common word for ‘battle,’ the con- 
necting link being ‘joy of battle.’ 

Compare Gk. durf ‘cry,’ specialized to ‘battle-cry,’ and sub- 
stantially equivalent to ‘battle’ in the frequent Homeric phrase 

éurnh τε πτολεμός τε, and in Pindar’s κίνδυνος ofelas duras. 
«20. Ir. cath, ete. The general Celtic word for ‘battle,’ lacking 
only in Breton, is seen in Ir. cath, Welsh cad, Corn. caz, Gall. Catu- 
riges, cognate with OK. Heabo-, OHG. Hadu- in proper names. 
Further connection with Skt. catru- ‘enemy,’ Gk. κότος ‘wrath’ is 
probable, in which case the semantic development may well have 
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been ‘hatred, enmity, hostility, fight.’ Cf. OE. nid δμώων, _ 
enmity’ (NHG. Neid), also in poetry ‘battle’ or ‘war.’ 

21. Mod. Pers jang, the usual word for ‘battle’ and ‘war’ 
(likewise in Hindustani) is obviously the same as Mod. Turk. jenk 
‘battle, war.’ There is no trace of this word in earlier Iranian, and 
the borrowing in this case is probably not from Persian but from 
Turkish, just as some other Turkish military terms have passed into 
Persian (and Hindustani), as urdu ‘camp.’! 


‘ WAR ’ 

War is only a prolonged condition of organized fighting, and the 
distinction which we make between ‘war’ and ‘battle’ is secondary 
and by no means universal. Several of the words already mentioned 
are used for ‘war’ as well as for ‘battle’ (cf. 6, 8, 16, 21). Of the 
following words for ‘war,’ some are known to have been used for 
‘battle’ (cf. 22, 23); some are derivatives of words for ‘battle’ 
(cf. 25, 26); and most of the others are from semantic sources similar 
to those which have been noted in the case of the words for ‘battle.’ 

22. Gk. πόλεμος ‘war’ was once simply ‘fighting, battle,’ as pre- 
vailingly in Homer, e.g. Il. iii. 134: “now they rest quietly leaning 
on their shields, and the battle has ceased.’”’ It is connected with 
τελεμίζω ‘shake,’ πάλλω ‘swing, brandish,’ etc. — 

23. Roum. rdzboiu ‘war’ meant ‘battle’ in the earlier language, 
before the introduction of bdtalie (see 5). It is a Slavic word, ChSl. 
razbo7t ‘murder, robbery,’ a compound of razt- ‘dis-’ and the root of 
bits ‘strike,’ seen in bo7t ‘fight’ (11). 

24. Albanian l’ufte ‘war’ is like Roum. lupid, Ital. lotta, Fr. 
lutte, from Lat. lucta ‘wrestling match.’ No doubt the Albanian 
word was once, and perhaps is sometimes still, used for ‘battle,’ 
which is, however, commonly expressed by niza, of Turkish origin. 

25. Arm. paterazm ‘war’ (also ‘battle’) is from Pahl. pdtrazm, a 
compound (prefix pati- with vrddhi, as in Avest. pditi-vdka-) of 
razm ‘battle’ (14). 

1 Horn, Grd. d. iran. Phil., II, 7, does not mention απο in his list of Turkish loan 
words in Persian. My belief in Turkish origin is based on the lack of Iranian conneo- 
tion. Positive evidence, such as the existence of the word in the remoter languages of 


the Turkish family, may perhaps be supplied by those to whom more material in this 
field is accessible. 
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26. Ir. cogadh ‘war,’ Ir. cocad ‘battle,’ is a compound (prefix co- 
‘con-’) of cath ‘battle’ (20). Manx caggey is given as‘meaning both 
‘war’ and ‘battle.’ 

27. Breton brezel ‘war’ (cf. Corn. bresel ‘strife’) is from the root 
seen in bresa ‘bruise,’ Olr. brisstm ‘break, smash,’ OE. berstan ‘break, 
burst.’ 

28. The general Slavic word for ‘war,’ ChSl., Russ., Boh., etc. 
vojna, Pol. wojna, is from the root seen in Lith. veju, vyti, Skt. vayati, 
Avest. vayettz, all meaning ‘pursue, chase, drive.’ 

29. Skt. samprahdra- ‘war’ is from sam-pra-har- ‘hurl, cast, 
attack.” 

30. Skt. vigraha- ‘separation, discord,’ from vi-grabh-, is another 
frequent word for ‘war.’ 

31. NHG. Krieg ‘war’ had the more general meaning ‘strife’ 
until about the end of the Middle High German period. It belongs 
with kriegen ‘get,’ which formerly meant ‘strive’ (cf. Paul, Deutsches 
Wtb.). Danish and Swedish krig ‘war’ are borrowed from German; 
and Dutch krijg owes its present meaning ‘war’ to the influence of 
the German usage. 

32. OE. gewinn ‘toil, struggle, strife’ (cf. winnan ‘strive,’ Eng. 
win) is also the commonest prose word for ‘war,’ as Trotana gewin 
‘the Trojan war,’ Punica gewin ‘the Punic wars’ in King Alfred’s 
Orosius, where it is regularly used to translate bellum. 

33. Ital., Span., Port. guerra, Fr. guerre, whence ME. werre, 
Eng. war, are borrowed from a Germanic word seen in OHG. werra 
‘confusion, strife’ (cf. NHG. wirren, verwirren). 

34. Dutch oorlog, etc. OHG. urliugi, MHG. urliuge, the usual 
word for ‘war’ until displaced by Krieg, also (with different grade of 
the root syllable) MHG. urlouge, MLG. orloge, OFris. orloge, and 
Dutch oorlog, which in spite of the encroachment of krijg, persists as the 
usual word for ‘war,’ have been connected with Goth. liuga ‘marriage,’ 
Ir. luige ‘oath,’ on the basis of a compound meaning‘ out of compact, 
breach of compact.’ Cf. ON. ufridr ‘un-peace, war.’ So Torp and 
_ Falk, Fick, IIT‘, 374, Norw.-Dan. et. Wibd., 8.υ. orlog. Dan. orlog is 
borrowed from ΜΙ. orloge and specialized to ‘naval war.’! 


1 Span. armada ‘naval force,’ contrasted with army, etc., is only apparently an 
example of similar specialization (see 44). 
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OE. orleg ‘strife, war,’ OS. orlag, etc., though not formally 
identical with the preceding, is a similar compound, connected with 
OE. lagu ‘law.’ 

35. Lat. bellum, early duellum, is of uncertain origin. Cf. 
Walde, Lat. οἰ. Wib.? with references. The combination with Hom. 
dat ‘in battle,’ δήιος ‘hostile,’ is perhaps the favorite. But the old 
derivation from duo, though the suffix formation is obscure, is seman- 
tically possible. For the objection that the earliest recorded ‘sense’ 
is ‘war,’ not ‘duel,’! is inconclusive. An extension from ‘duel’ to 
‘battle,’ such as took place in the historical period in the case of MHG. 
Kampf (see 15), and from ‘battle’ to ‘war,’ as in πόλεμος (22), might 
have been completed in prehistoric times. Or the development 
might have been ‘separation, discord’ (cf. NHG. Zwist from zwet), 
hence ‘war,’ as in Skt. vigraha- (30). 

36. Welsh rhyfel ‘war’ is, to me at least, of unknown derivation. 

For Lith. karas, Lett. karach ‘war,’ see 41. 


έ ARMY 3 

37-41. From ‘people, multitude,’ etc. Many of the words for 
‘army’ mean also, or are cognate with words meaning, ‘people, host, 
band, multitude,’ etc. The ‘army’ was ‘the people (in arms),’ or 
‘the (armed) host,’ a specialization inherent in the situation in time 
of war. That the military application is secondary is sometimes 
plain from the evidence, and in general is the natural and reasonable 
assumption, unless there is specific evidence to the contrary. This 
is not to deny, of course, that the movement may at times be in the 
other direction, as in the case of Eng. host, from OFr. ost, Low Lat. 
hostis ‘army’ (43), or just as any word for ‘army’ may be used figura- 
tively to denote a great number. 

37. The words of the Germanic group represented by Eng. folk, 
NHG. Volk, while usually meaning ‘people,’ are also used of an 
‘armed band’ or ‘army.’ So often ON. folk, OHG. folc, OE. folc, 
and regularly OE. gefylce. The borrowed ChSl. plitké is used in 
both senses, ‘people’ and ‘armed band,’ and the military use prevails 
in Boh. pluk, Russ., Pol. polk ‘regiment.’ 


1 The old form duellum, preserved through the medium of poets, was revived in 
mediaeval times, under association with duo, in the sense of ‘duel.’ 
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Paul (Deutsches Wtb.*) asserts that Volk “war ursprunglich 
Bezeichnung einer Kriegerschaar.’”’ But the more generally pre- 
vailing meaning ‘people’ even in Germanic, the meaning of the 
cognate Gk. πλῆθος, Lat. plébs, populus, and their obvious connec- 
tion with pel-, pilé- ‘fill,’ ought to make it sufficiently clear that the 
meaning ‘crowd, multitude, people’ is the earlier, and that of ‘armed 
band, army’ secondary. If Lat. populdri is derived from populus, 
as seems to me most plausible in spite of other suggestions (see 
Walde, 8.0.), it would indicate at the most that populus was also 
once employed in the specialized sense of ‘folk army,’ until later. 
replaced by the ‘trained army,’ ezercitus. 

38. Mid. Ir. sluag ‘band, army,’ Mod. Ir. sluagh ‘army, multitude, 
people,’ etc., Welsh Wu ‘throng, host, army,’ Corn. lu (luu, lu) 
‘multitude, army.’ That the more general meaning ‘band, throng’ 
is also the earlier is apparent from the compounds Mid. Ir. teg-lach 
‘household,’ Welsh, Corn. tei-lu ‘family,’ and the probably cognate . 
ChSI. sluga ‘servant’ (originally a feminine collective ‘familia’). Cf. 
Pedersen, Gram. der kelt. Sprachen, I, 84. 

Compare also Welsh byddin ‘band, troup’ and, besides lu, a 
common word for ‘army,’ cognate with Mod. Ir. buiden ‘band, troup,’ 
Old Breton bodin which glosses manus in hic Dolopum manus. 

OE. werod ‘throng, band’ (from wer ‘man’) is also used for 
‘army,’ and occasionally, instead of the usual here, glosses ezer- 

39. Pahlavi gund ‘army,’ whence were borrowed Arm. gund 
‘army’ and Arab. jund ‘army,’ is identical with Mod. Pers. ghund 
‘crowd,’ and Kurdish gind, jund ‘village.’ Although the meaning 
‘army’ is the one quotable from the earlier time, this may be acci- 
dental. There are no certain cognates outside of Iranian (cf. Horn, 
Neupers. Etym., p. 179; Hibschmann, Pers. Stud., p. 83). 

40. Avest. spdda- ‘army, host,’ OPers. spdda- in Taxma-spdda, 
Mod. Pers. δρᾶ ‘army,’ is probably derived from spd-, Skt. cvd 
‘swell,’ and meant originally ‘crowd, throng.’ 

41. NHG. Heer, etc.—The most widespread group of cognate 
words for ‘army’ is that which comprises the genéral Germanic 
word—Goth. harjis, ON. herr, Swed. hdr, Dan. her, OE. here, OF ris. 
here, hirt, OS. hert, MD. here, OHG. hari, herr, NHG. Heer—also 
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OPers. kdra-, the regular word for ‘army’ in the Old Persian inscrip- 
tions, further Lith. karis, karias ‘army’ (now obsolete), OPrus. kragis, 
(read kargis, 1.6. karjis; cf. carya-woytis ‘Heerschau’), with which 
belong Lith. karas ‘war’ (karé in Russian Lithuanian), and Lett. 
karsch ‘war.’ 

The Germanic words in the older:period are used not only for 
‘army’ but also in the sense of ‘host, multitude, people,’ e.g. ON. 
Danskr herr ‘Danish people,’ etc. In fact Goth. harjis is quotable 
only in the broader sense, translating once στρατιὰ οὐράνιος ‘the 
heavenly host’ (Luke 2:13), and once Aeyewr (Luke 8:30), though 
this may well be accidental, the passages where it would be looked for 
in the sense of ‘army,’ e.g. Rev. 9:16; 19:19, being lacking. OPers. 
kdéra- also in several passages means simply ‘people,’ e.g., Bh. 1. 10 
“the people had no knowledge that Smerdis was slain.’ 

In spite of the dominance in this group of the meaning ‘army,’ the 
probability is that this is derived from ‘multitude, people,’ as in the 
case of the words previously discussed. But the prevailing view is 
the opposite.? ; 

42-51. From various sources, as ‘trained,’ ‘armed,’ or ‘attack- 


Ang’ (body), ‘enemy,’ ‘expedition,’ ‘camp.’ 
42. Lat. exercitus was originally an abstract meaning ‘training,’ 
as in ‘pro exercitu gymnastico et palaestrico” (Plaut. Rud. 21. 7). 


1 In discussions of the Germanic group (Paul, Deutsches Wtb.*, Kluge, Etym. Wtb., 
Falk-Torp in Fick, III‘, and Norw.-Dan. etym. Wid.) it is assumed (1) that the mean- 
ing ‘army’ is more original than ‘host, people,’ (2) that the Germanic word is a deriva- 
tive of one meaning ‘war,’ which (3) is attested by Lith. karas ‘war,’ this again (4) being 
cognate with ChSl. kara ‘strife.’ But, to take up these points in reverse order, ChSl. 
kara belongs to an extensive group of words used of verbal strife only, especially ‘abuse, 
insult, mockery,’ etc., and probably unrelated to the preceding group. Cf. Berneker, 
Slav. et. Wib., pp. 578 ff., Walde, Lat. εἰ. Wtd.*, 5.0. carino. With this eliminated, 
there is no support for the priority of the meaning ‘war.’ Further, the notion of an 
o-stem meaning ‘war’ and a derivative io-stem meaning ‘army’ works out for the Lith. 
karas and the Germanic forms, but, conversely, OPers. kdra- means ‘army,’ not ‘war,’ 
and Lett. karsch ‘war’ is a io-stem =Lith. karias. Plainly the difference in meaning 
has nothing to do with the variation in stem, and it is simply a question of semantic 
developmént from ‘war’ to ‘army,’ or from ‘army’ to ‘war.’ Analogies may be 
found for a shift in either direction, but here the probability is certainly that the 
meaning ‘war,’ which is found only in Lithuanian and Lettic, is the secondary. Cf. 
the occasional use of ON. folk in the sense of ‘battle’ (Cleasby-Vigfusson), and of OE. 
here as ‘war, devastation.’ 

If now the alleged derivation of the group in question from a word meaning ‘war’ 
is rejected no specific reason is left for assuming the priority of the meaning ‘army’ 
over the broader use ‘multitude, people.’ : ᾿ 
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Hence in a concrete and specialized sense ‘body of men trained to 
arms, army.’ | 

Borrowed from the Romans in the Orient, probably in Parthian 
times, exercitus is the source of Arabic ‘askar ‘army’ (with transposi- 
tion of ks to sk, as in al Iskandar from ᾿Αλέξανδρος), and, through the 
Arabic, of Persian and Hindustani lashkar. 

In colloquial Latin exercitus became obsolete, being displaced by 
hostis (43). But it was taken up again from the learned language 
(see under 43) and became the usual word for ‘army’ in Spanish and 
Portuguese (ejercito) and in Italian (esercito).? 

43. Low Lat. hostis, OFr. ost, Roum. oaste, etc. In early medi- 
seval documents hostis occurs very frequently in the sense of ‘army,’ 
as hostem maximum collegit, cum hoste plurimo abit, hoste commoto 
Francorum. See references in Du Cange and the indexes of Monu- 
menia Historiae Germaniae, especially, Script. Rer. Merov., 11, Leges, 
I, II. Examples are most common in works like the Fredegar 
Chronicle and the Liber historiae Francorum, from the period between 
Gregory of Tours and Charles the Great, when a knowledge of literary 
Latin was virtually extinct. After the first revival of learning in the 
ninth century and the restoration of book Latin, the proper ezercitus 
reappears, and in the great mass of mediaeval chronicles is the only 
word used. But hostis must have been the general vulgar Latin word 
for ‘army.’ For it is reflected not only in OFr. ost (whence Eng. host 
‘army’ and also ‘multitude,’ now obsolete in the military sense), 
Oltal. oste, Span. hueste, Port. hoste, all now obsolete, but also in 
Roum. oaste, which is still the regular word for ‘army,’ and in 
Albanian ushir? ‘army.’ 

By what stages did hostis ‘enemy’ come to mean ‘army’? A 
transition from ‘enemy in arms,’ ‘hostile army,’ to any ‘army,’ would 


τ Οἵ. Brockelmann, Grd. ἃ. vergl. Gram. d. semit. Sprachen, pp. 269 ff. Ignored by 
Haupt, AOS, XXXVI, 417. I am indebted to my colleague, Dr. Sprengling, for 
calling my attention to the Latin source of the oriental words. 


3 The Italian form (with es, not sc as in scempio from exemplum) bears on its face 
evidence of learned origin. Not so the Spanish-Portuguese form, which Diez seems 
to have regarded as a genuine survival (‘‘exercitus erhielt sich nur im Stdwesten’’). 
But here too the older language has only hueste (Port. hoste), as my colleague Professor 
Pietsch assures me, and ejercito is certainly of learned origin with 7 for z after the 
analogy of inherited forms, just as in projimo beside proximo (Hanssen, Span. Gram. 
p. 60). 
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be one’s first thought and is taken for granted by some Romance 
scholars. But what seems more probably the true explanation was 
given by Diez. Etym. Witb., I, 229: “Schon in 4ltesten Mlatein 
bedentet hostis heer oder kriegsdienst; der begriff konnte sich aus 
der iblichen redensart ire in hostem, gegen den feind, d.i. zum heere 
gehen, entfaltet haben.’”’ The recruiting regulations of the Franks 
and the Visigoths abound in phrases like convenire in hostem, extre in 
hostem, proficisci in hostem, in hostem bannitus, etc. Cf. for example, 
from the capitularia of Charles the Great (Mon. Germ. Hist., Leges II, 
166): ‘‘Quicumque liber homo in hostem bannitus fuerit et venire 
contempserit, plenum heribannum, id est solidos sexaginta, persol- 
vat,’’ while another (Ὁ. 153) reads “6 peribanno. .... Qui hostem 
facere potuit et non fecit, ipsum bannum componate,’ or from the 
Leges Visigothum (Mon. Germ. Hist., Leges 1, 367): “conpulsores 
exercitus, quando Gotos in hostem exire conpellunt.”’ The phrases 
containing 7n hostem would bear the translation “go forth against the 
enemy,” “summoned against the enemy,” etc., but were actually 
felt as “go forth on military service,” “join the army,’ “summoned 
to military service,’ etc., whence also hostem facere, hostis bannitus 
(OFr. ost bannie), prepositus hostis, in hoste “‘on military service,”’ 
“in the army,” ete. 

44, Fr. armée, Eng. army, etc. Starting from armata classes, 
current in early mediaeval chronicles, armata alone came to be used 
for ‘naval force,’ and also, by extension, for ‘land force.’ Oltal. 
armata is used most frequently of a naval force, e.g. l’esercito e l’armata 
‘army and navy,’ but also as an equivalent of esercito. Span.-Port. 
armada has only the former sense. Fr. armée is not quotable before 
the fourteenth century, and, while the form is French, its use is 
probably due to Italian influence (though such influence in military 
terminology is most conspicuous in the sixteenth century, see 59); 
otherwise it is strange that in earlier French we find, for example, 
armez ‘armed men, soldiers, ’ but no trace of the feminine form used 
substantively for ‘armed force.’ | 

Fr. armée was used for a time of either a naval or a land force and 
passed into English in both senses. Eng. army (armee, armie) was 
used of an armed expedition by sea (so in the earliest quotable 
occurrence, Chaucer, Prol., 59) or by land (‘made a great army into 
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Scotland,” 1502), and of a naval or land force, the application to a 
naval force not becoming obsolete for some centuries (see NED). 
Later, Fr. armée, in its present established use, beside being the 
source of Breton arme, passed into many of the European languages, 
without, however, displacing the native words, e.g.,. NHG. Armee, 
Russ. armija (whence also armija in Russian Lithuanian, p. 15, note). 

45. Dutch leger, cognate with NHG. Lager, Eng. lair, etc., and 
meaning ‘resting place,’ especially ‘camp,’ came to be used: for 
‘army’ in the sixteenth century, and is now the usual word (heir 
from MD. here being now obsolete, except in biblical language). 
Luther sometimes used Lager for ‘encamped army,’ e.g., Num. 10:5 
where our King James version also has “the camps that lie on the 
east parts shall go forward.” 

In one of the Rhaeto-Roman dialects the regular word for ‘army’ 
is (or was) comp, from Lat. campus. So in the Frankfurt New Testa- 
ment, based on the version of 1648 by Lucius Gabriel of Ilanz, e.g., 
Rev. 19:19, lur comps, stn comp. 

epan: fonsado, OPort. fossado ‘army,’ also φοσσᾶτον ‘camp’ and 

‘army’ in Byzantine writers, are from Lat. fossdtum en ” whence 
‘camp protected by a moat.’ 

46. Gk. στρατόπεδον ‘camp’ was also used frequently of an army, 
e.g., Hdt. i. 76, Xen. Anab. iv. 4. 9, and even of a naval force, e.g., 
Thue. i. 117. Cf. στρατόπεδα ναυτικὰ καὶ πεζικά, Xen. Hell. vi. 3. 8. 
Gk. orparés the most usual word for ‘army’ from Homer to the 
present day, is from the root seen in στορέννυμι Lat. sterné etc., 
and meant first the ‘encamped army.’ 

47. OE. fierd, cognate with OSax. fard, OHG. fart, NHG, 
Fahrt, never means simply ‘journey’ but rather ‘military expedition, 
campaign,’ hence also ‘army.’ A sentence like Claudius, se casere, 
fyrde gelédde on Breotone, ‘‘Claudius, the emperor, led an expedition 
[or army] into Britain” (Bede’s Eccl. Hist., 1, 3) illustrates the easy 
transition. In the Chronicles fierd is the word regularly employed to 
designate the English army in contrast to the Danish here. But 
elsewhere fierd is freely used without such distinction of native and 
hostile army. In early Middle English férd appears to be more com- 
mon than here, and to have become the usual word, prior to the 
introduction of armie. 
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Compare early NHG. Reise often=‘Kriegszug.’ The opposite 
transition is seen in Gk. ταξείδιον (from τάξις in sense of ‘body of 
soldiers’), frequent in Byzantine writers in the sense of ‘military 
expedition,’ but now ταξίδι, simply ‘journey,’ with verb ταξιδεύω 
‘travel.’ 

48. Skt. send-, the regular word for ‘army’ and Avest. haénd-; 
OPers. haind-, which are applied only to a hostile army, are identical 
with Skt. send-, Avest. haénd- ‘missile’ (cf. also Skt. sdyaka- ‘ missile’). 
The ‘army’ was the ‘missile’ or ‘attack.’ Compare the following. 

49. The general Slavic word for ‘army,’ ChSl. vojsko or vojska, 
Russ. vojska, Pol. wojsko, Boh. vojsko, Serbo-Croat. and Bulg. vojska, 
is from the same root meaning ‘pursue,’ etc., that is seen in vojna 
‘war’ (see 28). Lith. vatskas ‘army’ is a Polish loan word.! 

50. Arm. zor, OArm. zaur ‘army’ is an Iranian loan word. Cf. 
Avest. zdvara, Mod. Pers. zor ‘power, might.’ Compare Eng. force | 
and forces in military application. 

51. Lett. kara-spehks ‘army’ is ‘war might.’ 


‘SOLDIER’ 


52. ‘Soldier’ =‘ belonging to the army,’ derivative (or compound) 
of a word for ‘army.’ Skt. sdinika, from send (48). Mod. Pers. 
stpadhi, which passed into Hindustani and thence into the other 
Indian vernaculars (cf. Anglo-Indian sepoy), from stpdh (40). Mod. 
Pers. lashkari from lashkar (42), OArm. zaurakan from zaur (50). 
Gk. στρατιώτης from στρατός, στρατιά (45). Roum. ostag (now obso- 
lete, replaced by soldat) from oaste (43). Alb. ushidr, ushetdr from 
ushirt (43). OE. here-mann, here-maecg, ON. her-madr aoe Icel. 
her-madur), her-mogr, from here (41). 

53. ‘Soldier’=‘armed,’ derivative of word for ‘arms.’ Arm. 
zinvor from zén ‘arms, weapons,’ which is an Iranian loan word 
(Avest. zaénd-, Pahl. zén); cf. OFr. armez, etc. 

54. ‘Soldier’=‘warrior’ or ‘fighter,’ derivative from word for 
‘war’ or ‘battle’ or from the same root. The true Slavic words for 

1The Polish loan words vatskas and ézalniertus (58) are the usual words for 
‘army’ and ‘soldier’ in texts from Prussian Lithuania. But our Lithuanian news- 
papers, which reflect the vocabulary of the Russian Lithuanian dialects (and show 


hosts of words which are bracketed or omitted in Kurgchat’s Dictionary) use the 
Russian armija (44) for ‘army’ and the native kareivis (54) for ‘soldier.’ 
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‘soldier’ are derived from vojna ‘war,’ as vojnik in Russian, etc.; 
or from the same root, as ChSl. vojz (plur.), vojin% (sing.), Serbo- 
Croat., Russ. vojin, Boh., Serbo-Croat., Russ., vojak, Pol. wojak. 
(In Russian and Polish these words are now archaic or poetical, like 
Eng. warrior, having been replaced in ordinary use by soldat in 
Russian, Zolnzerz in Polish, see 58, 59.) 

OE. wiga ‘fighter, warrior’ from wigan ‘fight.’ Welsh cadwar and 
OCorn. cadwur, which glosses Lat. miles, belong with MIr. cath-fer 
‘man of battle, warrior.’ Cf. ON. orrosta-madr. 

Lett. kara-wihrs ‘war man,’ which is used for ‘soldier’ in the 
Lettic New Testament, and Lett. kareitwis, Lith. kareivis, ‘one who 
goes to war’ (cpd. of karas ‘war’ and ett ‘go’), the regular word for 
‘soldier’ in Russian Lithuania. 

55. Goth. gadrauhts, which renders στρατιώτης (cf. also drauhti- 

non ‘to war,’ drauhtinassus, drauhtiwitdp ‘ warfare’) is related to OE. 
drygt ‘troop, company, army,’ gedreag ‘crowd,’ OHG truht, ‘troop, 
band,’ Lith. draugas ‘companion,’ drauge ‘with,’ ChSl. drugt ‘friend,’ 
etc., all having in common the notion of ‘company, band’ or ‘one of a 
company.’ Specialization in a military sense is partial in the West 
Germanic forms, complete in the Gothic. The application of 
gadrauhts to the individual soldier, in place of the collective use, 
probably started in the plural, just as the plural of OE. dryht means 
6 men.’ 
56. Lat. miles is most probably connected with Gk. ὄμειλος 
‘crowd,’ ὁμιλέω ‘consort with,’ Skt. mil- ‘meet, assemble,’ mela- 
‘meeting, assembly.’ One may suppose that the form was used 
first in the plural, mil-it-és ‘‘die haufenweise, scharweise marschieren- 
den” (so Walde, Lat. et. Witb.?, s.v.). But another possibility is that 
milés is a secondary derivative, like eques from equus, from a stem 
*milo (*meilo- like Skt. mela-) which had come to mean ‘hostile 
meeting, battle.’ Cf. OPers. hamarana-, Germ. Treffen (13), and 
for this particular group, the occasional use of ὁμειλέω in a hostile 
sense, as ὁμιλέομεν Δαναοῖσιν Hom. Il. xi. 523, etc. 


180 that they reacted on driugan, which occurs only in the meaning ‘wage war.’ 
This belongs with OE. dréogan ‘perform, practice’ and others of a group which covers 
a different semantic area than the above, though very likely ultimately related. Cf. 
Wood, Mod. Phil., V, 271 ff. 
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From Lat. miles are borrowed M.Ir. ml (also cathmil ‘battle 
soldier’), and Welsh milwr (with -wr ‘man’ as in cadwr). 

57-59. Eng. soldier, Fr. soldat, etc. From the time of Constantine 
the Great the gold coin which was the standard unit was known as a 
solidus. From this came the use of solidum or more often solzdata 
for stipenditum militum, the regular pay of soldiers, and of the verb 
- solidare ‘to pay the soldier’s stipend.’ Hence the mercenary was 
called (miles) (1) solédarius or solidatarius, (2) solidenartus, or (8) 
simply solidatus.? 

57. Solidatarius is represented by OProv. soudadier and by OFr. 
soudoier (also spelled soldoter, sodoier, saudoier, soldeter), which is the 
source of Eng. soldier, quotable from 1300 on im the greatest possible 
variety of spellings (soudoier, soudier, sauder, souldier, etc., see NED). 
Ir. sdighdiur ‘soldier’ is a blend of the Middle English form (cf. 
especially the spelling sougeour) with a Mid.Ir., saigdeoir ‘archer,’ 
a derivative of satget from Lat. sagitta. Bret. soudard is from the 
Old French. 

: 58. Solidenarius is represented by Oltal. soldaniere, OFr. 
saudenier, and especially by MMHG. soldenaere, soldener, soltner 
(NHG. Séldner), early Danish soldener. The German form is the 
source of Polish Zolnierz, and this again of Lith. zalniérius. 

᾿ 59. Soltdatus is represented by Ital. soldato, Span.-Port. soldado. 
The Italian is the source of Fr. soldat, NHG. Soldat, which replaced 
the earlier French and German forms (57, 58); and also, through 
the medium of French (and in part of German) of Dutch soldaat, 
Dan.-Swed. soldat, Lett. saldats, Russ. soldat, etc. (see 54); and again 


180 named, not because it was of ‘solid metal,’ as is still often stated, but because 
it was the basal unit, from solidus =integer. Cf. Daremberg et Saglio, Dict. des antigq., 
8.2. ‘cette piéce nouvelle . . . désignée officiellement pour &tre desormais la base de 
tous les comptes en or, fut, pour ce motif, qualifié6e aureus solidus, et bientét on 
l’appela par abréviation, solidus.”’ 


2 Of the great number of forms occurring in mediaeval Latin texts (see Du Cange) 
many are doubtless due to varying artificial Latinization of the current vulgar forms. 
Of those cited above solidarius is frequent, solidatarius rare. Yet the latter is the 
proper antecedent of OFr. soudoter, OProv. soudadier, or, to put it more cautiously, 
it is, whether artificially constructed or not, of the type of formation represented by 
these. Hence we are justified in employing it as a caption at least; likewise solide- 
narius, though MHG. soldenaere appears to be formed after, and was certainly 
associated with, forms like bildenaere, etc. 
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through the medium of Russian the word has passed into remote 
languages of Asia, e.g. Yakut sollat. 

Fr. soldat belongs to that large group of ΠΝ ξεν terms which 
were borrowed from Italian in the sixteenth century (Nyrop, Gram. 
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‘Battle’ ‘War’ ‘Soldier’ 
Sanskrit. ......... yudh (1), vigraha (30), send (48) sdintka (52) 
rana (19) sam prahéra(290) 
Avestan.......... petana (2) let SR auc eth φρᾶδα (40), [....«{νν ον ννον 
haénd (48) 
Old Persian....... hamarana(13)|.......cccccceee kara (41),  [Ι.....«.ον ον ννο 
hainé (48) 
Modern Persian... . jang (21) jang (21) lashkar (42) sipahi (52) 
Armenian......... rasm (14) paterasm (25) sér (50) sinvor (53) 
Albanian.......... nisa (24) Vufte (24) ushirt (43) ushtar (52) 
Greek............ μάχη (3) πόλεμος (22) στρατός (45) στρατιώτηι (52) 
Latin............. pugna (4) bellum (35) exercitue (42) miles (56) 
Italian............ battaglia (5) guerra (32) esercito (42) soldato (59) 
French........... betaille (δ) guerre (82) armée (44) soldat (59) 
Spanish........... batalla (5) guerra (82) ejercito (42) soldado (59) 
Roumanian....... bdfalie (δ) rdsboiu (28) oaste (43) soldat (59) 
Trish. .......0000- cath (20) cogadh (26) sluagh (38) sdighdiur (57) 
Welsh............ ead (20) rhyfel (36) Uw (88) mitlwr (56) * 
Gothic............ wathjé (8) wigane (8) harjis (41) gadrauhts (55) 
Old Norse......... orrosta (18) strid (16) ‘| herr (41) hermadr (52) 
Swedish.......... slag (7) krig (31) hdr (41) soldat (59) 
Middle High 
German........ street (16) urliuge (34) her (41) soldenaere (58) 
New High German .| Schlacht (7), | Krieg (81) Heer (41) Soldat (59) 
Kampf (18) 
Dutch. ........6. slag (7) oorlog (34) leger (45) soldaat (59) 
Old English....... gefeoht (6) gewinn (32) here (41), heremann (52) 
Μετὰ (47) ' 
New English...... battle (5) war (33) army (44) soldier (57) 
Lithuanian........ mussie (9) karas, karé (41) | vatiskae (49), halntériue (58), 
armija (44) kareivie (54) 
Lettic............- kauja (10) karsech (41) karaspehks (51) | saldats (59) 
Old Church Slavonic} boj¥ (11) vojna (28) vojeko (49) vojt (54) 
Russian.......... srakente (12) | vojna (28) vojeko (49) soldat (59) 
Serbo-Croatian .| bof (11) vojna (28) vajeka (49) vojnik (54) 
Bohemian......... bstea (11) vojna (28) vojsko (49) vojak (54) 
Polish. .......000. bstwa (11) wojna (28) wojsko (49) Solnsers (58) 


hist. de la langue francaise, I, 56 ff. lists about 40 such), and which 
aroused the ire of Henry Estienne in his Deuz dialogues du noweau 
langage francaise ttalianizé, published in 1578. As to NHG. Soldat, 
which dates from the sixteenth century, it was once suggested that 
the form found its way into German through the medium of the 
Italian and Spanish troups in the low countries. But it 18 more to 
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the point to recall that the great sixteenth-century wars between 
Charles V and Francis I, in which the German, Spanish, French, 
and Italian troops were engaged, were waged chiefly on Italian soil. 

The original meaning ‘mercenary soldier’ was often lost sight of 
even in earlier periods, and such restriction, with the derogatory 
. feeling attached to ‘mercenary,’ was wholly absent from soldat when 
it spread over Europe. The same is of course true of Eng. soldter 
and all the other modern forms mentioned in 57, 58, except that 
NHG. Séidner was restricted to the older sense of ‘mercenary,’ after 
the introduction of soldat. 


ΠΑΡΑΓΡΑΦΗ AND ARBITRATION! 


By GreorcE MILLER CaLHOUN 


There is nothing in the orators to indicate that in the time of 
Demosthenes διαμαρτυρία was ever employed in actions that were 
subject to public arbitration.2 But παραγραφή was employed in 
many actions which fall within this class, and there are allusions to 
xapaypadai in arbitration cases. The problems that suggest them- 
selves in this connection center around two points, the time at which 
the παραγραφή must be filed and its effect upon the handling of the 
case. Did the defendant lose the right to present a special plea when 
@ case was referred to the arbitrator, or could he still file it with that 
official during the progress of the arbitration? In the event of an 
appeal from the arbitrator’s decision, could a παραγραφή be filed 
while the case was for the second time in the hands of the magistrate 
who had originally received the pleadings? Furthermore, was the 
arbitrator empowered to decide upon the merits of the special plea 
and give an award, just as he would have done in the original action, 
or did the presentation of a rapaypad7, no matter at what stage in 
the proceedings, effect the withdrawal of the case from his jurisdic- 
tion? A solution of these problems is important for our under- 
standing of arbitration as well as of special pleas, but they have 
received scant attention. 

Lipsius apparently has given no special thought to these ques- 
tions, but he observes that παραγραφή “war vor der Antomosie ein- 
gubringen,” and evidently believes that the filing of a special plea 
terminated the possibility of arbitration, for he says, “Ist eine 
Einrede gegen die Klage nicht erfolgt oder zuriickgewiesen, so hat 
. .. . der Gerichtsvorstand sie an einen 6ffentlichen Schiedsrichter 


1A continuation of the study of special pleas in Attic law that was begun in 
Class. Phil. XIII, 169-85. 

2 The only instances of διαμαρτυρία from this period are in διαδικασίαι κλήρου 
(Class. Phil., XIII, 174), which were not subject to arbitration, as Bonner has shown 
(‘The Jurisdiction of Athenian Arbitrators,"’ Class. Phil., II, 409 ff.; of. Lipsius, 
Recht, pp. 981 f.). 
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su verweisen.”' His further account of the various steps in the 
preparation of a case for trial suggests that he regards arbitration 
and παραγραφή as mutually exclusive. The earlier discussion by 
Schoemann, while it does not contain any explicit statement on this 
point, seems none the less to imply the view that Lipsius later 
expresses.2 Other studies, when they do not proceed upon this same 
assumption, ignore the problem altogether. 

Probably it was customary for a defendant to present his rapa- 
γραφή when called on to plead? and it would be a delightfully simple 
solution of our difficulty if we could assume, with Lipsius, that the 
filing of a special plea must precede the ἀντωμοσία and that it pre- 
cluded the possibility of arbitration. But a case which seems 
hitherto not to have been studied in this connection stands in the 
way. In Apollodorus v. Phormion the cause comes into court on 
& παραγραφήῆ, and yet we find unmistakable evidence that it has 
been heard before a public arbitrator. This undoubted instance of 
arbitration and special plea in one and the same case renders the 
view of Lipsius quite untenable, for one or the other of his assump- 
tions must be abandoned. Either a rapaypads could be filed after 
reference to an arbitrator, or special pleas entered in arbitration cases 
took the usual course and were decided by the arbitrator. In this 
instance, however, we do not know whether the special plea was filed 
before the reference with the instructing magistrate, or later with the 
arbitrator, or even after an appeal had been taken. Consequently 
it does not prove that an arbitrator could give an award in a 
παραγΎραφή. 

At this point it may be well to consider a number of passages in 
which zapaypad is mentioned in connection with arbitration. In 


1 Recht, p. 835; cf. p. 845. 
2 MSL, pp. 825 ff., especially p. 833. 


3 Class. Phil., XIII, 170. The introduction in one instance (Isaeus 5. 16) of a 
διαμαρτυρία just prior to the ἀντωμοσία does not warrant the sweeping conclusion 
(Recht, p. 835, ἡ. 20) that both διαμαρτυρία and παραγραφὴ must invariably be filed 
at this stage. 

4 All circumstances of this case harmonise with the accepted view that the arbi- 
tration was public. There was a single arbitrator (Dem. 36. 18, 33; 45. 23, 58, 10), 
the sessions were held ἐν τῇ ποικίλῃ στοᾷ (tbid. 45. 17), witnesses were sworn (tbid. 58), 
and at the conclusion of the arbitration the documents were sealed in the boxes and 
kept by the magistrate until the trial (ibid. 57-58; cf. infra, p. 28). 
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the speech Agatnst Midias Demosthenes says that in his action against 
Midias for abusive language the public arbitrator Straton, ἐπειδή 
ποθ᾽ ἧκεν ἡ κυρία, πάντα δ᾽ ἤδη διεξεληλύθει ταῦτα τἀκ τῶν νόμων, ὑπω- 
μοσίαι καὶ παραγραφαί, καὶ οὐδὲν ἔτ᾽ ἣν ὑπόλοιπον, . . . . κατεδιῇτησεν.ἷ 
And in the speech Agatnst Euergus and Mnesibulus the speaker tells 
us that when he and Theophemus had each brought an action for 
assault against the other, and the two suits were in the hands of arbi- 
trators, ἐπειδὴ ἡ ἀπόφασις ἣν τῆς διαίτης, ὁ μὲν Θεόφημος παρεγράφετο 
καὶ ὑπώμνυτο, ἔγὼ δὲ πιστεύων ἐμαυτῷ μηδὲν ἀδικεῖν εἰσήειν εἰς ὑμᾶς. 
Again he tells us that Theophemus got his action before a dicastic 
court first ob παραγραφομένου ἐμοῦ οὐδ᾽ ὑπομνυμένουδ Here appar- 
ently we have evidence that a παραγραφή could be filed with an 
arbitrator. — : 

Schoemann, however, developed the view that in these passages 
παραγραφή has no connection whatever with the special plea but is 
a written application for adjournment, affirmed by an oath (ὑπω- 
poola). He further conjectured that this mode of petition for 
adjournment was admissible in other forms of procedure as well as 
in arbitration.‘ Substantially the same solution is offered by Lipsius 
in Das attische Recht, though he distinguishes ὑπωμοσία as an affidavit 
for adjournment, distinct from the παραγραφή, and does not suggest 
that a παραγραφή of this sort was employed in any proceeding other 
than arbitration and ἀνάκρισις ὃ In addition to the passages quoted 
above, Lipsius cites notes of Pollux and the Lex. Cantabr. on the μὴ 
οὖσα δίκη. Pollux says ἡ δὲ μή οὖσα δίκη οὕτως wvopdtero’ ὁπόταν 
τις παρὰ διαιτηταῖς καραγραψάμενος καὶ ὑπομοσάμενος νόσον ἢ ἀποδη- 
μίαν εἰς τὴν κυρίαν μὴ ἀπαντήσας ἐρήμην ὄφλῃ, ἐξῆν, κτλ. In the 
Lex. Cantabr. the following statement is credited to Demetrius of 
Phalerum: ἐνίους λέγει τῶν κρινομένων κακοτεχνεῖν τοῖς διώκουσιν 
ἀντιλαγχάνοντας τὴν μὴ οὖσαν. . . .. ἐνίους δὲ ἀσθενὲς τὸ δίκαιον 


1 Dem. 21. 84. The context shows clearly that the wapaypapal, as in the following 
case, formed part of the arbitration proceedings. 

2[Dem.] 47. 45. 8 Ibid. 39. 

* Pages 697 f., especially ἢ. 11 (ed. 1824). Schoemann’s conclusions were adopted 
without modification by Lipsius in his revision (MSL, p. 910, especially n. 412). 
Hubert (De arbitris atitcis et privatis et publicise (Leipzig, 1885], p. 39, ἢ. 2) is inclined 
to question the correctness of Schoemann’s view but makes no attempt to test it 
critically (cf. infra, p. 25, n. 1). 

5 Pages 229, 836. 6 8, 60. 
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ἔχοντας καὶ δεδοικότας τὴν καταδίαιταν χρόνους ἐμβάλλειν καὶ σκήψεις 
οἵας δοκεῖν εἶναι εὐλόγους, καὶ τὸ μὲν πρῶτον παραγράφεσθαι, εἶτα 
ὑπόμνυσθαι νόσον ἢ ἀποδημίαν καὶ τελευτῶντας ἐπὶ τὴν κυρίαν τῆς 
διαίτης ἡμέραν οὐκ ἀπαντῶντας ὅπῃ ἂν δύνωνται ἀντιλαγχάνειν, κτλ.ἷ 

Schoemann presented no evidence in support of his interpreta- 
tion other than the quotation of the passages now under discussion. 
Nor does Lipsius make any attempt to explain his grounds for saying 
of these rapaypadai, ‘“‘Mit der Einrede gegen die Zulassigkeit der 
Klage hat sie natirlich nichts zu tun,’” or for assuming that the 
word here means “petition for adjournment.” Certainly the bare 
citation of these passages does not constitute any argument for deny- 
ing to. the word its usual and familiar meaning. In the three passages 
quoted from Demosthenes παραγραφή is merely paired with ὑπω- 
μοσία as one means of delaying the progress of arbitration. There is 
nothing to prevent our taking it in the usual sense, for it has not 
been proved that a special plea could not be filed with an arbitrator, 
nor does the fact that the presentation of a rapaypad7 involved delay 
and might have a purely dilatory intent justify us in explaining it 
as a petition for adjournment any more in the case of an arbitrator 
than of any other magistrate.® In the statement credited to Deme- 
trius we find merely the enumeration of three dilatory measures, 
τὸ μὲν πρῶτον παραγράφεσθαι, εἶτα ὑπόμνυσθαι . . . . καὶ τελευτῶντας, 
κτλ. And in the Pollux note we have nothing more than the familiar 
pairing of rapaypady and ὑπωμοσία, with the expansion of the latter 
term by the addition of νόσον ἢ ἀποδημίαν, and an apparently erro- 
neous connection of the two with the δίκη μὴ οὖσα In none of 


1 3.0. μὴ οὖσα δίκη. Lipsius calls attention to the fact that the sentence which is 
here omitted is not to be understood as part of the quotation from Demetrius (Recht, 
p. 229, n. 39). It may be added that the first sentence is obviously an introductory 
summary, and that the quotation proper begins with ἐνίους δὲς The text as quoted 
here contains some necessary corrections by Dobree. 

2 Recht, p. 836, n. 22; MSL, p. 910. 


8 Cf. Dem. 36. 2: τὴν μὲν οὖν παραγραφὴν ἐποιησάμεθα τῆς δίκης, οὐχ ἵν᾽ ἐκκρούοντες 
χρόνους ἐμποιῶμεν, κτλ. 

4The wording of the note might seem at first sight to support the view that 
παραγραψάμενος refers to a petition for adjournment, for it is clear that the filing of 
8 special plea in bar could not have been prerequisite to a μὴ οὖσα δίκη. But it is no 
more reasonable to hold that a petition for adjournment was prerequisite. The 
manifest impossibility of such a limitation has led Heffter (pp. 359 f.), Platner (I, 
396 f.), Caillemer (Daremberg et Saglio, II, 128), Hubert (op. cit., pp. 48f.), and 
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these is there the slightest indication that the writers had in mind 
anything else than the ordinary zapaypad7.' No better argument 
for this interpretation can be based on the scholia to the Midias 
passage, where we find in the first note παραγραφή glossed by ἄλλη 


ἀναβολῆς πρόφασις, ἢ τρόπον ἢ πρόσωπον παραγραφομένη ἢ χρόνον, 
and in the second the following explanation: πολλάκις γὰρ οἱ ἀντί- 


δικοι παρεγράφοντο ‘‘ob πρὸς διαιτητήν με κρίνεσθαι δεῖ, ἀλλὰ πρὸς 
ἄρχοντα ἢ θεσμοθέτην, οὐ σὲ δεῖ κατηγορεῖν ἀλλ᾽ ἕτερον, οὐ νῦν ἀλλ᾽ 
αὖθις," καὶ τὰ τοιαῦτα. Here again there is nothing of importance, 
for it is clear that the scholiasts bring no new facts to the task of 
interpretation, but are merely trying, with but doubtful success, to 
adapt to the passage in hand the common notion of rapaypadg7.? 


Lipsius (MSL, pp. 973 f.; Recht, pp. 960 f.) to maintain against Hudtwalcker (Ueber 
die Offentlichen und Privat-Schiedsrichter in Athen [Jena, 1812], pp. 112 f.) the necessity 
for assuming that it was permitted to bring 8 μὴ οὖσα δίκη in cases of unavoidable 
absence where it had been impossible to file a petition for adjournment in advance. 
But in making this assumption we are flatly rejecting the statement of Pollux. 
Hubert (loc. cit.), it is true, attempts to explain the Pollux note by interpreting 
᾿ς ὑπομοσάμενος of the oath mentioned by Demosthenes (21. 86) as one of the steps in 
the institution of a μὴ οὖσα δίκη. But aside from the fact that this affords no expla- 
nation of παραγραψάμενος and involves a rather fanciful distinction between τὴν 
δίαιταν ἀντιλαγχάνειν and τὴν μὴ οὖσαν ἀντιλαγχάνειν, it may be noted that ὑπο- 
μοσάμενος, if it belongs here at all, refers to a time prior to the default judgment 
and cannot be understood of the oath mentioned by Demosthenes. The true solution 
of the difficulty is not far to seek, and it is remarkable that it has escaped notice. 
Although the Pollux note and that of the Ler. Cantabr. are regarded by Lipsius (MSL, 
p. 910, n.412; Recht, p. 229, n. 39) as essentially the same, they are in fact concerned 
with two entirely different matters. In the former we have a description of the 
μὴ οὖσα δίκη; in the latter there is quoted from Demetrius an account, not of the 
μὴ οὖσα δίκη at all, but of the way in which litigants availed themselves of this proceed- 
ing to obstruct the progress of litigation. It is one of three maneuvers that serve 
this purpose: first they try special pleas, then affidavits for adjournment, and finally 
they absent themselves from the closing session with a view to reopening the whole 
proceeding by a μὴ οὖσᾳ δίκη. It is clear that the presence of the words παραγραψά- 
μενος καὶ ὑπομοσάμενος νόσον ἢ ἀποδημίαν in an otherwise simple and direct account of 
the μὴ οὖσα δίκη is the result of a careless misreading of the statement of Demetrius. 
A glance at Dem. 21. 84 ff. and 39. 37 will make perfectly clear what Demetrius 
had in mind. 

1The expression οὐ μόνον ὀπὶ τοῦ κοινοῦ καὶ γνωρίμου τίθεται in Harpocration and 
Suidas (s.v. rapaypadh) suggests that the lexicographers recognised no other technical 
meaning for παραγραφή than that with which we are familiar. 

2 As Lipsius observes (Recht, p. 849, n. 11 jin.), there is no evidence that a 
παραγραφή could be brought on the ground that an action was instituted before the 
proper time. In the opinion of the writer the phrase παραγράφεσθαι χρόνον properly 
referred to pleas based on the προθεσμίας νόμος. The scholiast’s explanation is obvi- 
ously an awkward attempt to explain the passage in hand. 
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Until the Schoemann-Lipsius interpretation is supported by some 
valid argument, and proof is adduced that παραγραφή can have the 
meaning they would attach to it, we must hold that in these passages 
the word is employed in its ordinary and usual sense, and that a 
παραγραφή could be filed with an arbitrator as well as with the 
instructing magistrate.! 

The Midias passage yields further information. For if Midias 
had filed special pleas—or, if the plural be rhetorical, a plea— 
how does it happen that the award was entered, not in the 
παραγραφή, but in the original suit?? The most reasonable 
inference is that the special plea, or pleas, of the defendant had 
been summarily denied, presumably by the arbitrator. It is of 
course possible that the arbitrator could not himself deny the plea 
but was obliged to refer it back to the instructing magistrate for 
decision? Indeed the coupling of ὑπωμοσία with παραγραφή in these 
places tempts one to see in ὑπωμοσία an affidavit for the adjournment 
that the reference would necessitate. But such a connection between 
the two proceedings cannot be demonstrated and clearly was unknown 
to the lexicographers and scholiasts. Furthermore all accounts of 
arbitration give distinctly the impression that after the prelimjnary 
instruction the magistrate took no further part in an arbitration case 
until the arbitrator made his formal return. And it is a priori prob- 
able that the arbitrator was given authority to deny παραγραφαί of 
which he judged the intent to be purely dilatory, for, if this were not 
the case,.a suit could have been kept in his court indefinitely by a 
succession of special pleas. With the right to receive rapaypadal 
must have been joined that of denying them. 

From the Theophemus case we learn that a rapaypad could be 
filed at the conclusion of the arbitration, when the time had come 


1 Hubert (op. cit., p. 43) notes that there was a need for special pleas in the court 
of the arbitrator as well as of other magistrates, but he makes no attempt to examine 
the problem critically. If it be objected that we have only one instance of arbitra- 
tion in the παραγραφή cases represented by the extant arguments, attention may be 
called to the fact that five of the seven speeches are in actions not subject to 
arbitration. 

3 Dem. 21. 81. 

?In the next paper of this series there will be presented reasons for believing 
that Athenian magistrates were empowered to dismiss παραγραφαί summarily. 

*In the notes quoted above the allusion is clearly to the ordinary ὑπωμοσία, as is | 
shown by νόσον ἢ ἀποδημία». 
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for the award (ἐπειδὴ ἡ ἀπόφασις ἦν τῆς διαίτης). The form of 
expression chosen seems to indicate quite clearly that the plea was 
filed, not after the arbitrator had given his award, but when the time 
had come for him to do so.!_ And in general it is unlikely that an 
arbitrator would accept a παραγραφή after he had closed the case 
and pronounced his award, for there is no evidence that a litigant 
had any recourse except appeal when the decision was once made. 

This suggests the possibility that a παραγραφή might be filed 
with the instructing magistrate when the case was for a second time 
in his hands after an award and the taking of an’appeal. However, 
this would not only have involved practical complications but would 
have been inconsistent with the basic principle of public arbitration, 
which assumed that the case was considered by the arbitrator in its- 
complete and final form and restricted the review on appeal to matters 
presented by the arbitrator? That the rule closing the case should 
have been so strictly enforced as to bar the introduction of even a 
deposition or an excerpt from the laws and yet should have per- 
mitted the filing of a special plea, which would alter the whole status 
of the case, is incredible. We must conclude that the right to file 
ἃ παραγραφή terminated at the moment when the arbitrator closed 
the case and pronounced his award. 

There remains to determine the effect the acceptance of a παρα- 
γραφὴ had upon the proceedings in a case otherwise subject to 
arbitration. Did the arbitrator go on with the consideration and 
decision of the special plea as he would have done with the original 
action, or did the acceptance of a xapaypady, no matter at what 
stage in the proceedings, effect the withdrawal of the case from ‘his 
jurisdiction? Since the rapaypady entered by Midias was denied, 
and we do not know what course that of Theophemus followed after 


1The sudden shift to the imperfect, after a succession of aorists, is striking. © 
‘‘When it was time for the award, Theophemus was bringing in a special plea and 
making affidavit for adjournment, but I . . . . was ready to bring my case before 
you.” Kennedy interprets the situation correctly, though he does not attempt to 
keep the effect of the tenses. The circumstances appear to have been that, when 
the time came for an award in the action against Theophemus, the defendant filed a 
special plea; he then made affidavit for adjournment in the rapaypadh proceedings. 
In the meanwhile his cross-action against the speaker, which was not thus delayed 
(of. 39: ob παραγραφομένου ἐμοῦ οὐδ᾽ ὑπομνυμένου), came to a decision, was appealed, 
and came first before the dicastery. See Hubert, op. cit., p. 40. 

3 Ar. Cons. Ath. 53. 3; οἵ. Lipsius, Recht, p. 231, ἢ. 43. 
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its acceptance, neither case throws any light upon this question. 
If a solution is to be found, the attempt must be made to trace the 
handling of the παραγραφή in Apollodorus v. Phormion. Should it 
appear that the participation of the arbitrator was subsequent to the | 
filing of the special plea, we shall have to conclude that rapaypadal 
filed in arbitration cases were passed upon by the arbitrator and 
involved no departure from the ordinary procedure. In order to 
establish this it will be necessary to show either that the special plea 
was filed prior to the reference, or that the arbitration was completed 
and the case came into court on appeal in the usual way. 

Since there is no positive proof that the παραγραφή was filed prior 
to the reference, we may proceed to a consideration of the latter 
question. If we could accept the view of Schaefer that in this 
instance the arbitrator made no award but left the case to be decided 
by a dicastery,! we should be tempted to infer that this was a con- 
sequence of the παραγραφῆή, and that a special plea was never passed 
upon by an arbitrator. But Schaefer’s theory will not bear exami- 
nation. The assumption that a public arbitrator could decline to 
give an award in a case which had been officially referred to him 
finds no support in the orators and is absolutely incompatible with 
the explicit statement of Aristotle that an arbitrator was compelled 
to complete the arbitration (ἐκδιαιτᾶν) of all suits sent to him by 
the magistrates, and that the penalty for refusing to acquit himself of 
this duty was ἀτιμία: That this requirement was strictly enforced 
is shown by the award which Straton was compelled, very much 
against his inclination, to pronounce against Midias.* Nor have we 
‘any ground for assuming that an award could be waived by mutual 
agreement of the parties to the suit, except in the event of a com- 
promise which took the case entirely out of court.‘ ‘And finally we 

1 Demosthenes und seine Zeit, III (1858), ii, 164; cf. Sandys, Select Private Orations 
of Demosthenes, II (1910), xxv. The writer has been unable to discover on what grounds 


Schaefer based his dictum. Possibly the information contained in Aristotle would 
have influenced his opinion (cf. following note). 

3 Cons. Ath. 53. δ; Pollux 8. 126. See Lipsius, Recht, p. 226; Pischinger, De 
arbiiris Atheniensium publicts (Munich, 1893), pp. 21 ff. 

8 Dem. 21. 84. 

*In the instance just cited Straton first begs Demosthenes to ‘‘hold over’’ the 
arbitration (ἐπισχεῖν τὴν δίαιταν»), and then to consent to a single day’s adjournment, 
but he does not suggest the possibility of waiving an award. 
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have conclusive evidence that the arbitration of Apollodorus v. 
Phormion was completed and the case brought into court on appeal 
in the usual way. Apollodorus alleges that one Stephanus, a witness 
for Phormion, had stolen a deposition from him during the arbitra- 
tion, when he had left his seat to put a witness on oath. He did not 
notice its absence until the trial, when he was astounded to find that 
it was not in the ἐχῖνος and at first supposed that the magistrate had 
tampered with the box.! We see from this that the case was formally 
closed and the documents were put under seal, a proceeding which 
is inseparable from the final stage of arbitration. Here then is clear 
proof that an arbitrator was empowered to pass upon questions of 
admissibility, and that the filing of a παραγραφή in cases subject to 
arbitration entailed no departure from the usual procedure. 

In a problem of such intricacy, where the available evidence is 
so slight, any attempt at solution must be ventured with diffidence. 
But it would seem that the difficulties presented by the cases under 
consideration are met if we conclude that a παραγραφή could be filed 
with an arbitrator at any time prior to the award; that the arbitrator 
was empowered to deny summarily any rapaypad7 that was obvi- 
ously evasive; that a παραγραφή, whether filed with the instruct- 
ing magistrate prior to the reference or later with the arbitrator, 
foHowed the usual course of arbitration. 
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1 Dem. 45. 57-58. 


ON THE USE BY ALDUS OF HIS MANUSCRIPTS OF 
PLINY’S LETTERS 


By Eimer TRUESDELL MERRILL 


In the Praefatto (p. xxxvii) to his critical edition of the works of 
the younger Pliny, published in 1870, Heinrich Keil indicated a 
somewhat severe judgment of the way in which Aldus, in his text 
of the correspondence between Pliny and Trajan (1508), evidently 
treated his sole manuscript authority for that book of the Letters 
(“nam ea quae aliter in Aldina editione atque in illis [sc. Auantii, 
Beroaldi, Catanaei] exhibentur ita comparata sunt omnia, ut coniec- 
tura potius inuenta quam e codice profecta esse existimanda sunt. 
et plurima quidem in prauis et temerariis interpolationibus uersan- 
tur,”’ etc.). His conclusion was that even in the part of the tenth 
book for which our knowledge depended on Aldus alone (x. 1-40) 
we must believe that he followed his manuscript source (the later 
vanished Parisinus) much less conscientiously than Auantius had 
done in that part which he had printed in 1502. 

Keil’s judgment was of course formed without any knowledge 
of the actual text of Parisinus other than the few citations of it in 
certain of the works of Guillaume Budé. But it was a substantially 
accurate judgment. It might safely have been extended to cover 
the work of Aldus on the entire body of the Letters. Yet some 
persons, misled, as I think, by the forensic expressions of praise 
lavished by Aldus upon the manuscript brought him by his exalted 
patron, Aloisio Mocenigo, have believed Keil’s judgment to be unjust, 
and have been themselves inclined to think that Aldus must have 
followed his cherished Parisinus in very many, if not in all, of the 
readings wherein he differed from the other manuscripts known to 
him and to us. The question, therefore, perhaps needs further 
treatment; and we are fortunate in having pertinent material acces- 
sible that was unknown to Keil. 

In that Bodleian volume of Pliny’s Letters which in an early year 
of this journal (Classical Philology, II [1907], 129-56) I demonstrated 
[CuassI1caAL PHILo.oey XIV, January, 1910) 99 
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to be the desk-copy of Guillaume Budé himself, are contained, not 
merely several hundred scattered readings from Parisinus, but also 
a complete transcript of a single letter (ix. 16) and of two much longer 
passages (vili. 8. 3 quas obuias—18.11 amplissimos hortos; x. 4—40). 
In these three passages Aldus had Parisinus as his sole possible 
authority. If the passages are long enough to permit the establish- 
ment of a reasonable case (and two of them certainly are), it must be 
possible to judge from the comparison of their text with that of Aldus 
how he was disposed to conduct himself in the treatment of his 
manuscripts; and the conclusion will not depend, as that of Keil 
necessarily did, on any native or acquired acuteness of critical 
perception. The wayfaring man, though a fool, need not err therein. 
And if it should appear from the examination of these passages that 
Aldus did not hesitate to forsake the safe following herein of his 
much-lauded Parisinus in favor of unnecessary, if not impossible, 
conjectures of his own, it will be certainly evident that in the other 
parts of the Letters no value other than that of conjectural emendation 
is to be attributed to his otherwise unsupported readings. Some of 
them may have come from Parisinus; but it would be unreasonable 
and unsafe to suppose that any given one was so derived—unless, 
indeed, its character is such as to make it very improbable that 
conjecture could have been responsible for it.. 

To the examination of these three transcripts from Parisinus I 
now proceed. The single letter (ix. 16) is very short and is written 
out by the hand of Budé himself on the appropriate margin of the 
_ printed text of Beroaldus (1498), which forms the first part of the 
Bodleian volume. It contains no indications of value for the present 
discussion and may be dismissed. 

The second of the three passages (vill. 8. 3 quas obutas—18. 11 
amplissimos hortos) is copied in apparently a professional scribe’s 
hand (I) on extra sheets of paper, which are inserted in the Beroaldus 
text at the proper place. In order to fill up the last of these additional 
leaves, the copy has been continued beyond the end of the great 
lacuna in the printed text, and thus parallels the print from vii. 18. 11 
eodem quo emerat through 20. 1 transmittere mare; but this part of 
the transcript is not considered here. Occasionally throughout the 
manuscript Budé with his own hand (i) has corrected, doubtless on 
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the authority of Parisinus itself, an error by his professional tran- 
scriber. In a few instances I think he has substituted for the true 
copy of I a conjecture of his own. Since the later discovered codex 
M, which was certainly unknown to Aldus as to Budé, gives the 
complete text of this passage, I have included its testimony in cases 
where it agrees with I or with i. | 

In my article before referred to I gave (pp. 144f.) a list of all the 
forty-seven cases in which, within the limits of this single transcript, 
the text of Aldus differs from that of Ii, that is (barring uncorrected - 
errors of the scribe or conjectures of Budé himself), from Parisinus. 
But in that list I was not concerned to distinguish correct from 
incorrect readings in the case of either text. In the list that follows 
I cite the (of course fewer) examples wherein Aldus abandons indubi- 
tably satisfactory readings of his only and much belauded manuscript 
in favor of conjectures of his own. References are by page and line 
to Keil’s critical edition of 1870; the reading of Parisinus (sometimes 
with mention of M’s support) precede the bracket, that of Aldus 
follows it: 


217.28 secedere M] dedere 

218.12 foecunditas (fe- M)M] facunditas 

219.14 referendae M] referenda 

219.17 solo} soleo 

219.20 materiae M] materia 

220.3 pars M] par 

220.9 ignorantiam M] ignorationem 

221.11 quo (corr. I ex quod) M] quod 

221.12 semper fuit M] superfuit 

222.14 periment (corr. I ex perimerent)} prement 

223.20 debuerim quem ad modum M] debuerim an abstinere quemadmodum 

224.8 possint aut necessario M] possint quae si scabrae bibulaeue sint aut 
non scribendum aut necessario 

225.7 inumbratur fregit (umbratur fregit M)] inumbratur et fregit 

225.10 uiderunt quos M] uiderunt hi quos 

225.11 deprehendit M] non deprehendit "ἡ 

225.15 illa quidem M] illa quidem loca 

225.33 magis inexspectata (magis exspectata M)] magis quoniam inexspec- 
tata 

226.3 qui de patre M] qui de illo uti de patre 

quasi de orbo querantur (quaer- M) M] quasi orbi quaerantur 
226.5 decipi (corr. I ex decipit)] decipere 
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226.6 temporum est M] temporum prudentia est 

226.10 conditione filiam M] conditione ut filiam 
instituerat M] institueret 

227.5 digitos se seruorum M] digitos seruorum 

227.9 omnes fabulae tullus M] uenales tabulae Tulli 


Here is a rather long list of unnecessary, and in some instances 
particularly flagrant, desertions of Parisinus within a comparatively 
short portion of text. What must have been the case elsewhere? 
If no further actual evidence were at command, I should hold that 
this alone was sufficient to prove that Aldus must not be trusted as 
8 loyal, or even a judicious, follower of Parisinus in any place where 
he presents us, as he often enough does, with unsupported readings. 

But we are not left to this one piece of testimony only, which 
might be held to be, by some inscrutable decree of chance, especially 
unfavorable to the defendant. Let us turn to the first part of the 
correspondence with Trajan. Here again in the Bodleian volume the 
first forty letters of Book x (as there should be no objection to calling 
it) were transcribed from Parisinus by the same clerical hand that 
made the transcript to complete Book viii, and were prefixed to the 
printed text of Auantius (1502), which gave only letters 41-121 
(27-73, according to the numbering of Auantius, which was doubtless 
that of Parisinus). Throughout the transcript, as in that from Book 
viii, Budé with his own hand made some corrections in the way of 
revision or (apparently much less frequently) of conjectural emenda- 
tion. The first leaf of the transcript was early excised, thus causing 
the loss of letters 1-3B. Those that remain are numbered from 
4 to 26, thus according with the scheme of numbering in the text of 
Auantius. In the appended list of readings references are by page 
and line to Keil’s edition of 1870, the reading of Parisinus (that is, 
of I or i) preceding the bracket, that of Aldus following it: 


271.4 nam fundos] nam et fundos 

272.5 esse eum (corr. i ex et st eum I)] eum scilicet 
272.34 septembribus] Septembris 

274.31 maxime] Maxime 

275.2 cum] ut 

276.7 agantur] aguntur 

276.8 cum maxime] cum Maximo 

276.13 et] ut 
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276.21 sufficienter] sufficientes 

276.33 regerere] regere 

277.10 paucissimos] paucissimos milites 

278.28 dabitque] dabit ipse 

279.29 sacramentum ita nondum] sacramento militar i nondum 

280.26 reliqui] relinqui 

281.11 solent et ad] solent enim eius modi ad 

282.21 imperfectus adhuc emissus (emissus corr. i in cont. ex emissum I, 
nota’ /.in cont. et in marg. sine alio apposita) destructus etiam est] 
imperfectus adhuc relictus ac etiam destructus est 

284.7 conferent} conferunt 

284.27 et] est quae 

284.28 habet] habeat 


This comparative list of readings exhibits the same character- 
istics as that given from Book viii, and what I have remarked there 
applies also here. 

In order to spare the overburdened pages of this journal, and 
perhaps the patience of the reader, I omit the examination in similar 
fashion of the more than five hundred scattered readings from Parisi- 
nus contained also in the Bodleian volume. They are really not 
needed, even to make assurance double sure. 

It should be noted that, after all, the question essential to the 
present discussion is not whether Aldus has not correctly divined the 
true words of Pliny in all his emendations; the question is whether 
Aldus is likely to be emending, or is following the to us unknown text 
of Parisinus, in the many places throughout the rest of the Letters 
where we cannot check his action. The reader may, if he choose, 
accept the text of Aldus in every detail as the ipsissima uerba of 
Pliny; but he should recognize the only principle on which he can 
accept it: it must be as a brilliantly emended text, and not at all as 
one founded securely upon the following of Parisinus, or of any other 
manuscript source, whenever it departs from our extant manuscript 
traditions. 

My own judgment of course goes much farther than this. To 
my mind, as I venture to believe to that of any unprejudiced student 
of the question, Aldus stands clearly convicted of being an extremely 
unsafe textual critic of Pliny’s Letters. Many of his emendations 
are excellent; but too many exhibit an utterly irresponsible treatment 
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of the manuscripts and frequently a careless misinterpretation of 
Pliny’s (or of Trajan’s) words. 

At the meeting of the American Philological Association held at 
Princeton University, December 28-30, 1915, Messrs. E. A. Loew 
and E. K. Rand made their first public announcement of the dis- 
covery in the J. Pierpont Morgan Library of six leaves of an uncial 
manuscript of Pliny’s Letters, which they believe to be a fraction of 
the veritable Parisinus. They have with great kindness supplied 
me with a collation of the text and permitted me also to examine 
photographs of it at my leisure. If it be surely proved that the 
fragment is a part of Parisinus, evidently it also might be used to test 
the procedure of Aldus in his editorial work. But it unfortunately 
covers ἃ passage (11. 20. 13 cesstt ut tpse—iii. 5. 4 utgints quibus) 
which is found in great part in all three classes of the manuscripts 
accessible to Aldus, and hence it is not so sure a touchstone as the 
transcripts I have discussed above, which are of passages that 
existed for Aldus in Parisinus alone. Moreover, though the dis- 
coverers orally discussed the text at some length at the Princeton 
meeting, they have not yet printed their final conclusions, and 
therefore I naturally refrain from the examination of it here, even 
for the limited purpose of this article. Any student of such matters 
will appreciate the difficulty of proving positively from so short an 
extract, and that of this particular part of the Letters, the identity of 
the Morgan fragment with Parisinus. The editors will doubtless 
also wrestle with such problems, for example, as of showing that it 
is not merely a part of a manuscript of the “ten-book family” closely 
allied to BF, the immediate archetype of which never extended 
beyond v. 6. Yet even if it were so, the manuscript might be of 
equal practical value, if not of equal sentimental value, with a relic 
of Parisinus itself. At all events, granted the genuineness of the 
fragment (the editors will of course assure us on that point), there 
cannot fail to be much interest attaching to even a fragmentary 
uncial manuscript, which so far antedates any previously known 
copies of the Letters. 
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REFERENCES IN PLAUTUS AND TERENCE TO PLAYS, 
| PLAYERS, AND PLAYWRIGHTS! 


By CHartes Knapp 


Writers of plays in ancient days frequently remind us that we 
are in & theater, looking at things fictitious. In Plautus references 
to comedy and tragedy, to the theater, spectators, etc., are frequent,” 
both in prologues and in plays proper. In Terence references of this 
sort are common in the prologues; in the body of a play they are 
infrequent, but one at least is significant (Hec. 865-68). 

In considering, first, definite references to plays we shall begin 
with passages from the prologues of Plautus, because their Plautine 
authorship has been so often called in question. Recently, however, 
scholars have inclined to regard these prologues as, in the main, from 
Plautus’ hand.? Still, these prologues are extra fabulam. 

In Am. 41-45 there is a mocking reference to the practice whereby 
in tragedy deities recite what they have done for mortals. In 51, 
Mercury, the prologist, declares argumentum huius eloquar tragoediae. 
From 51-63 we learn that audiences preferred comedy to tragedy.‘ 
Again, a rough distinction is made between tragedy and comedy; to 
the former, gods and kings, i.e., personages (themes) remote from 
everyday life, belong; to the latter, slaves (everyday affairs). The 

1In the main, the references are specific; occasionally, however, for its interest, 
a passage is included in which the reference is only implicit. 


Similar things occur in Greek literature. Cf. e.g., Aristophanes Aves 296; 
Nubes 326 (see Van Leeuwen and Starkie there); Aves 512; Nubes 553-56. 

3 See, e.g., Leo, Plautinische Forechungen* (referred to hereafter merely as Leo) , 
IV, ‘‘Die Prologe,”” pp. 188-247, passim. 

4T assume that the reader has Lindsay’s or Leo’s text at hand (I use Lindsay’s), 
and so I refrain, except in cases of special importance, from quotation. Capitalisa- 
tion, punctuation, and, occasionally, spelling are my own. 

5 We must not take this very seriously. The prologues to the Aulularia, the 
Trinummus, and the Rudens are spoken by gods. Skutsch, Rhein. Muse., 55. 272, 
held that Fides spoke the prologue to the Casina. On that prologue see Leo, pp. 207-8. 
I strongly incline to regard the prologue to the Rudens as wholly or largely Plautine; 
of. Leo, pp. 211-13. However, if it be objected that, in any case, the prologue, as 
extra fabulam, counts less heavily than the body of a play, note that in Cs. 149-202 
Auxilium speaks what is in effect a prologue (in several places I have chosen, for 
convenience, to designate as quasi-prologues expository passages. Leo, IV, ‘Die 
(CLassroaL PHILOLOGY XIV, January, 1918) 35 
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preference of audiences for comedy is emphasized again in Ca., Prol. 
58-66.! Both passages recite a well-known fact. The suggestion 
that gods belong rather to tragedy is repeated in Am., Prol. 86-93. 
There the spectators are bidden not to wonder because Jupiter 
bothers his head about actors or because he is to have a part in the 
Amphitruo (86-90). In 91-93, 

etiam, histriones anno quom in proscaenio hic 

Iovem invocarunt, venit, auxilio is fuit. 

Praeterea certo prodit in tragoedia, 
we have 8 mocking allusion to some comedy’ lately performed, quite 
in harmony with the allusions made by Terence to recent perform- 
ances of plays by his hostile critic, Luscius Lanuvinus (Hau., Prol. 
30-34, Ph., Prol. 6-8; see below, pp. 37, 54). A clear-cut allusion to 
one of Plautus’ own plays is seen in Ba. 212-15 (quoted below, p. 39). 
In Ba. 910-12 (Chrysalus servos speaks) we have an allusion to 
characters in some familiar comoedia palliata (cf. Horace Serm. i. 4. 
48-52). 

In the passages thus far considered we have had comoedia, 
tragoedia, and tragicomoedia. We may proceed, then, by assembling 
the remaining places in which these and kindred terms appear. 

Comoedia, naturally, is the commonest. It occurs most often in 
the prologues, in references to the play about to be produced; see 
Am. 55, 60, 88, 96; As. 13; Cas. 10, 30 (see 29-34); Mz. 84, 86; 
Mer. 3; Poe. 50-55; Tru. 11; Me. 7-12; Cas. 11-20: 

Nos postquam populi rumore intelleximus 
studiose expetere vos Plautinas fabulas, 


anticuam eiius edimus comoediam 
quam vos probastis qui estis in senioribus; 


Haec quom primum acta est, vicit omnis fabulas. 
Ea tempestate flos poetarum fuit 

qui nunc abierunt hinc in communem locum. 

Sed tamen apsentes prosunt <pro> praesentibus. 


Prologe,’’ pp. 188-247, passim, had, I find, done this). On the other hand, slaves 
often appear in tragedy. 

The implication of the prologue to the Amphiiruo that comedy belongs to the 
sphere of everyday life recalls Horace Serm. 1. 4. 40-62, especially 45-56. See 
Cicero Orator 67, cited by Wickham on 42, and Plautus Ba. 1207-10 (below, p. 46). 

1 This passage Professor Morris regards as genuine; see his note on 68, and οἵ. 
Leo, pp. 204-5. 

2 For the allusion in 91-93 see also below, pp. 49-50, the discussion of Mer. 3 ff. 
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In Cas. 23-26! there is a reference to the current lud: (scaenici; see 
below, p. 45). In 62-78 there are bits of dramatic criticism. The 
adulescens who is vitally interested in the outcome of the play had 
been sent, before the play began, to the country. Meeting a criti- 
cism which might be passed upon the play (or had been passed upon 
the play), the prologist (64—66) explains, laughingly, why he will not 
return. In 52-56 the prologist had referred to the marriage of 
slaves.? In 67-78 he meets criticism of the inclusion of such matter 
ina play. Cf. Pe. 23-29, a dialogue between slaves, and Si. 447-52, 
ἃ good passage. 

Within the plays comoedia occurs in Am. 868; Ca. 1033; Cis. 787; 
Mo. 1149-51, a very important passage: 

Th.: Quid ego nunc faciam? Tr.: Si amicus Diphilo aut Philemonies, 
dicito is quo pacto tuos te servos ludificaverit: 
optumas frustrationes dederis in comoediis; 
Ps. 1082-83 (Ballio leno); Ps. 1240; Am. 984-90 (a mocking refer- 
ence to certain scenes in comedy; cf. Ca. 778, 788 ff., and see p. 38): 
Concedite atque apscedite omnes, de via decedite, 
nec quisquam tam avidax fuat homo qui obviam opsistat mihi, 
nam mihi quidem hercle qui minus liceat deo minitarier 
populo, ni decedat mihi, quam servolo in comoediis? 
Ile navem salvam nuntiat aut irati adventum senis: 
ego sum Iovi dicto audiens, eius iussu nunc huc me adfero, 
quam ob rem mihi magis par est via decedere et concedere. 
With this cf. Hau. 28-32: the prologist had, in 16-21, met the charge 
that Terence had practiced contaminatio, in 23-27 the charge that 
Terence owed his success amicum ingenium, not natura sua; he now 
picks flaws in Luscius’ plays. See, further, Poe. 1370-71; Mz. 79-87. 
Tr. 705-6 will be discussed below, pp. 43-44. 

In Terence comoedia occurs but seldom. It is found (1) in pro- 
logues, An. 26; Hau. 4; Ph. 25; (2) Hec. 866. Terence preferred 
fabula to comoedia. Often, in talking of plays, he uses a feminine 
adjective, with a noun (doubtless fabula) to be supplied. Cf., e.g., 
Eu., Prol. 8 (ots); Hau., Prol. 29. 


' 10n thie prologue see Leo, pp. 207-8. 


3In Mt. 1007-8 Palaestrio servos talks of getting married, though he has as yet 
no prospect of freedom. In Ad. 973 a slave, just manumitted, refers to his mate, 
not yet free, as uxor mea. 
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References for tragoedia are Am., Prol. 41, 51; Poe., Prol. 2; 
Cu. 591-92. | 

Comicus appears in Ca., Prol. 61 comico choragio; Ca. 778-79 
(Ergasilus parasitus, full of good news, speaks): “eodem pacto ut 
comici servi solent, coniciam in collum pallium,’! ... ; Poe. 597 
(see 597-99) (Advocati) Aurum . . . comicum (lupines used as stage 
money). In Pe. 465, in reply to a question by Toxilus servos: ‘‘Sed 
satin estis meditati?’”’ Sagaristio says: ‘“ Tragici et comici numquam 
aeque sunt meditati.” In Poe. 581 the cook says, ‘‘quin edepol con- 
doctior sum quam tragoedi aut comici.” See also Ru. 1249-53: 

Spectavi ego pridem comicos ad istunc modum 

sapienter dicta dicere, atque is plaudier, 

quom illos sapientes mores monstrabant poplo: 

sed quom inde suam quisque ibant divorsi domum, 

nullus erat illo pacto ut illi iusserant. 
Comoedice occurs in M2. 213, just after Plautus (209-12) has referred 
to Naevius’ imprisonment. | 

Tragicus and tragoedus occur once each: Pe. 465; Poe. 581. In 
Poe. 1168 Leo, by conjecture, reads tragicae. Lindsay has a very 
different text. (See The Classical Quarterly, XII, 140.) | 

The use of poeta in Plautus I have discussed in Classical Philology, 
XII, 149-50. Add Cas., Prol. 18 (see above, p. 36); Men. 7; Mi. 
209-12 poetae .... barbaro. Poema occurs only in As. 174: see 
Classical Philology, XII, 149, n. 2. 

In the prologues of Terence’ plays Terence is often called poeta: 
An.1; Hau. 2; Eu. 3, (23), 28; Ph.1, (14); Ad.1, 25. In like com- 
plimentary sense poeta is used (Hec. 21) of Caecilius. With deroga- 
tory epithets poeta is sneeringly applied to Luscius Lanuvinus, in 
An. 6-7; Hau. 23; Ph. 1 (in Ph. 18 vetus . .. . poeta, in a quota- 
tion, is probably not derogatory). 

Part of the player’s activity, dancing, Plautus describes by 
implication as ars ludicra (Au. 626). Ludius, ‘dancer,’ occurs in 
Au. 401-2, volsus ludius; Cu. 150-51 (see 147-55). In Pe. 824-26 
two kinds of dances, the sfaticulus and the Ionic dance, and two well- 
known dancers, Hegea and Diodorus, are named. The Ionic dance 
is named also in Ps. 1274a-1277a; St. 769. See also Sé. 755 ff., 


1Cf. Ph. 844-45. 
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774 ff. The character of the dancing—its indecency—is indicated 
by the last passages and by Me. 196-99, 511-17. 

To denote the dramatic art Terence uses axs musica (Hec., Prol. 
23, 46; Ph., Prol. 17), studtum musicum (Hau., Prol. 23), studium 
(Hec., Prol. 19, 23), beside ars musica (Hec., Prol., 53; Ph., Prol. 2),. 
ars (Hau., Prol. 48). 

Fabula appears in Plautus forty times. The thirty-two passages. 
in which it denotes a play may be grouped as follows: 

1. Passages involving the phrase fabulam agere: Am., Prol. 94-95; 
Ca., Prol. 52; Cas., Prol. 17; Me., Prol. 72 (see 72-76): Mo. 1181; 
Poe. 550-52; Ps. 720-21. 

2. In appeals for silence or for applause: Am., Prol. 15-16; Ca., 
Prol. 54 (see 54-58); Ca. 1029 (see 1029-36); Mo. 1181; Poe. 1370; 
Ps. 1334 (see 1331-34) ; -Ru. 1421 (see 1418-23); Tr. 22; Tru. 967-68. 

3. In passages which name the play to be performed or refer to 
its argumentum: As., Prol. 7 (see 6-12); Tr., Prol. 16 (see 16-22). 

4. In passages involving the phrase fabulam facere: Ca. 55, 1029; 
Mer. 1007; Cas. 1006. 

5. In passages involving the phrase fabulam transigere: Cas.,; 
Prol. 84; Ps. 564. 

6. In passages involving the phrase fabulam spectare: Cas., 
Prol. 6 (see 5-20); Ba. 215. 

7. Ps. 1-2 (the only verses extant of the prologue): 

Exporgi meliust lumbos atque exsurgier:! 
Plautina longa fabula in scaenam venit. 
8. Ba. 211-15: 
Pi.: Immo— Ch.: Immo hercle abiero 
potius. P:.: Num invitus rem bene gestam audis eri? 
Ch.: Non res, sed actor mihi cor odio sauciat. 
Etiam Epidicum, quam ego fabulam aeque ac me ipsum amo, 
nullam aeque invitus specto, si agit Pellio. 
Conversely, for the value of good acting, see what is said on page 54 
about L. Ambivius Turpio’s relation to the plays of Caecilius, and 
Ph., Prol. 9-11. 
1Cf. Tru. 967-68; Ep. 733. 


3 Contrast Terence’ jeer at Luscius, in Ph., Prol. 9-11: ‘“‘quod si intellegeret, 
quom stetit olim nova, actoris opera magis stetisse quam sua, minus multo audacter 
quam nunc laedit laederet.”’ 
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9. Instructive, too, is Poe. 3-8. Verse 8 clearly implies the per- 
formance of two or more plays in sequence on one day. Cf., then, 
Ps. 1-2, quoted under 7, above. Important, too, are the closing 
verses of the Pseudolus (1332-35, especially 1334-35, Pseudolus 
servos). Evidently a play or plays had preceded the Pseudolus, and 
there was to be a dramatic performance next day. One might even | 
guess, from Plautina (Ps., Prol. 2), that the preceding play had been 
@ play by another author (unless, indeed, the emphasis is on longa. 
In that case see below, p. 41. See Morris on Ps. 1334f., and 
Lorenz, Pseudolus, p. 1). 

In eight passages fabula more or less completely =‘ bit of fiction,’ 
‘fiction,’ ‘mummery’: Ca., Prol. 52; Me. 724, 1077; Mz. 293; Mo. 
510, 937; Pe. 788; Ru. 355. 

Terence uses fabula, ‘play,’ ‘comedy,’ in his prologues only, in 
passages involving certain familiar phrases:! 

1. Fabulam facere: An. 3, (9), (12); (Hau. 17); (Eu. 8, 34); Ph. 4. 

2. Fabulam dare: (Hau. 33-34); Eu. 24; Hee. 1. 

3. Fabulam scribere: (Hau. 43); (Eu. 7); (Hec. 6, 8, 27, 56); 
(Ad. 16). 

4. Fabulam discere: (Hec. 14-15: spoken by Ambivius Turpio, 
18-19, 56). 

5. Fabulam agere: (Hau. 36); (Eu. 19, 22); (Hec. 18, 30); 
(Ad. 12). 

6. Fabulam cognoscere, noscere: used of coming to know, and so 
to value rightly, a play: (Hec. 3, 8, 20). 

7. Fabulam spectare: (Hec. 3, 20). 

8. Fabulam inspicere, said of watching a rehearsal, or of a private 
view, of a play before the aediles: (Hu. 21). 

9. Fabulam referre: (Hec. 7, 29, 38). 

10. Fabulam vendere: (Hec. 7). 

11. Fabulam emere: (Eu. 20: plays bought by the aediles); 
(Hec. 57: plays bought by Ambivius Turpio). 

12. Exigere fabulam, ‘to cause a play to fail,’ ‘to disapprove a 
play’: (Hec. 13). ᾿ 

‘In many passages fabula does not actually occur (see above, δ 37, on Terence’ 


use of comoedia and of fabula); I have included theese passages, setting the references 
to them, however, in parentheses. 
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13. Fabula stat (sietit, stetisse), fabula placet, fabula inveterascit, 
of a play succeeding: (Ph. 9-10); An. 3; Hec. 12.) 

14. Fabulam contaminare: An. 16; (Hau. 17). 

In Ad., Prol. 22, we have argumentum fabulae. 

For fabula, fabulae, in the sense of ‘mummery,’ etc. (see above, 
p. 40), in Terence see, e.g., An. 224, 553, 747; Hau. 337. 

Argumentum, ‘plot,’ occurs as follows: 

1. In prologues: Am. 51, 96; As. 8; Me. 5; Mer. 2; Mi. 79, 
85, 98 (the expository speech of Palaestrio servos, 79-155, is vir- 
tually a prologue: see above, p. 35, ἢ. 5); Tr. 16; Vs. 10; An. 6,3 
11; Ad. 22. Cf. Me. 13-16; Poe. 46 (see 46-58). Οὐ. 155 seems 
to stand outside a prologue, but in effect verses 149-202, spoken by 
Auxilium, form a prologue (see above, p. 35, n. 5). 

2. In the body of a play: Tr. 707. 

In Tr., Prol. 16-17 argumentum and res are both used in the sense 
of ‘plot.’ In Ba. 212, in a lusus verborum, res =‘ plot,’ ‘story,’ ‘play.’ 

Certain passages make it plain that there was a conventional 
length (about 1,000 verses?)* for a play. Cf. first Ps., Prol. 1-2 
(quoted above, p. 39). There are 1,334 verses in this play. Ps. 388 
is better: “nolo bis iterari; sat sic longae fiunt fabulae.’”’ See 
Morris on 388; Lorenz on 376, and Einlettung zum Pseudolus, Anm. 
35. Compare next Cas. 1006 (see 1004-6), ‘‘hanc ex longa longiorem 
ne faciamus fabulam.” In its present form, mn Lindsay’s text, the 
Castna has 1,018 verses, but evidently much has been lost. Cf. next 
the talk of Eutychus adulescens with Lysimachus and Demipho, 
senes, Mer. 1003-8, especially 1005-8 (there are 1,026 verses in this 
play). Possibly Cas. 1012-14, Ct. 782-85, and An. 980-81 belong here.‘ 


1 Kindred phrases are seen in Hec., Prol. 15: sum... . exactus; Hec., Prol. 36 
(Ambivius Turpio): ‘‘fecere ut ante tempus exirem foras”’; Hec., Prol. 21 (Ambivius): 
“‘Ita poetam restitui in locum”’; Ph., Prol. 32-34: ‘‘per tumultum noster grex motus 
locost, quem actoris virtus nobis restituit locum ... .’’; Hec., Prol. 39: placeo 
(cf. Ad., Prol. 18); Hec., Prol. 42: ‘‘Ergo interea meum non potui tutari locum.”’ 

2 An. 1-7 explains why the word is so rare in Terence. 

ὃ ΤΟ Andria, Hecyra, and Adelphoe have each leas than 1,000 verses; the other 
plays of Terence have less than 1,100 verses each. Of Plautus’ plays the following 
have less than 1,000 verses: Asinaria, Aulularia (832, plus 8 fragmentary verses; 
the play is, however, incomplete), Cistellaria, Curculio, Epidicus, Persa, Stichus, and 
the Truculenius. The Captivi has 1,036 verses, the Mercator, 1,026. 

«We may, perhaps, compare also Ep. 665 (Epidicus servos): Abeo intro: nimis 
longum loquor; Poe. 1224 (spoken by Agorastocles adulescens to Hanno Poenus): 
“In pauca confer: sitiunt qui sedent’’ (see Boxhorn, in Naudet’s edition). In various 
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We take up now references to the actors. 

The word actor, ‘actor,’ occurs but once in Plautus (Ba. 213, 
quoted above, p. 39). For histrio cf. Tru. 931 (see 930-32); Poen., 
Prol. 20; Ca., Prol. 18; Am., Prol. 64-85 (ter). For (ars) histrionta 
see Am., Prol. 91, 151-52. In Poe., Prol. 4 (a fine passage) we 
have, in ἃ παρὰ προσδοκίαν passage, imperator ... . histricus; in 
Poen., Prol. 44 we have imperata quae sunt pro tmperio histrico. In 
Am., Prol. 69-72 we have histrio and artifex (scaenicus) differen- 
tiated. Artifexr appears also in Poen., Prol. 40. Terence uses actor, 
‘actor,’ in Ph., Prol. 10 (quoted above, p. 39, n. 2). 

Grex, ‘company of actors,’ occurs in As., Prol. 1-3, along with 
domini (gregis) and conductores (gregis); Cas., Prol. 21-22; Ps. 1334; 
Hau., Prol. 48-45. Over As. 942-47; Ba. 1207-11; and Ep. 732-33, 
in each case the closing verses of the play, the heading “Grex” is 
set. In ΤΥ. 866 the sycophanta calls the man who had hired him 
to play his tricks in that comedy tlle conductor meus; in 853-56 he 
uses conduco twice and conductor once of the same proceeding. 

The term caterva does not occur in Plautus or in Terence in the 
sense of ‘company of actors.’ It appears as a heading over the 
closing verses of the Captivi (1029-36) and of the Cistellaria (782-87). 
In Pe. 858, Lindsay, without MSS warrant, sets ‘‘Caterva” before 
Plaudite, the last word of the play. 

Cas. Prol. 70, novom attulerunt, quod fit nusquam gentium, is in 
order here, since the main verb is plural; its subject is scaentct, or 
artifices scaenict, a term broad enough to include both playwright and 


_ company. 


Many scholars hold that the closing words in each play of Ter- 
ence—a brief bid for applause—were spoken by the Cantor; see the 
editors, e.g., Fairclough and Ashimore, on An. 981. 

In various passages reference is made to the conventional réles 
of the fabula palliata. Cf. Ba. 649-50: 


passages an actor refuses to tell another something unknown to that other, though 
known to the audience; cf., e.g., Ep. 656-63; Poe. 920-21; Ps. 718-21 (a good pas- 
sage); Pe. 687: ‘Sed iam satis est philosophatum. Nimis diu et longum loquor”’; 
Tr. 1077; Hau. 335-36. These passages may belong here. But of course there is 


᾿ς good artistic reason, of an entirely different sort, for this refusal. Ashmore (Terence, 


introductory note to Eu. 207 ff.) reminds us that Donatus speaks contemptuously of 
the fact that this scene (207 ff.) tells things already known. 
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Non mihi isti placent Parmenones, Syri,' 
qui duas aut tris minas auferunt eris; 
Men., Prol. 72-76 (an important passage); Ca., Prol. 57-58 (leno, 
meretriz, miles gloriosus); Ca. 1029-32 (stock themes); Eu., Prol. 26 
(parasitus), 30-31 (parasitus, miles gloriosus), 35-41 (a fine passage) ; 
Hau., Prol. 35-40 (a fine passage). 

In connection with the training of actors we may note first the 
phrase fabulam discere (see above, under fabula 4, p. 40). For more 
specific references to rehearsals see Poe. 550-56. This interesting and 
important passage gives us the verb docere (fabulam, vel actores); 
hence cf. Poe. 578-81 (the opening verses of Act III, scene 2). 

In Tr. 6237-704 Lysiteles adulescens tries, in vain, to persuade 
Lesbonicus adulescens to give him his sister in marriage, sine dote. 
In 705-8 Stasimus servos, who has heard the whole discussion, 
exclaims 

Non enim possum quin exclamem, Eugae, eugae, Lysiteles, πάλεν 

facile palmam habes: hic victust, vicit tua comoedia. 

Hic agit magis ex argumento et vorsus meliores facit. _ 

Etiam ob stultitiam tuam te f curis ἢ multabo mina. 
On this passage see Brix-Niemeyer®, on 707 and 707f., and 
Marquardt-Wissowa, Rémische Staatsverwaltung*, III, 542. There 
seems to be no evidence that at Rome dramatic poets contended 
against one another at the lud: for prizes, at least in the days of 
Plautus and Terence. Since the bringing over from a Greek play 
into a Latin play of a very definite Greek practice that was without 
parallel in Roman practice would be, to say the least, flat, we must 
see in 706-7 only a general statement, expressed, to be sure, in more 
or less theatrical terms, but applicable to any age and any country. 
The idea apparently advanced in 708 that the defeated(?) poet was 
mm some way punished Brix-Niemeyer regard as “auch eine ingenidése 
Erfindung des Sklaven.”” To Professor Morris the verses are a “late 
interpolation.’”’ Neither Cas., Prol. 17 nor Ph., Prol. 16-17 need 
imply a specific contest between playwrights. 

1 Plautus has no slave named Parmeno or Syrus. A Parmeno servos is a character 
in the Kunuchus, the Hecyra, and the Adelphoe. A Syrus servos appears in the 
Hauton and the Adelphoe; Syra lena appears in the Cietellaria, Syra anus in the Mer- 


cator and Hecyra, Syra tonstrix in the Truculentue. Cf. also in this connection 
. Horace Serm. i. 6. 38. 
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Contests between actors may or may not be implied in ΤΥ. 708 : 
(see above). But, clearly, actors were rewarded for good work and 
punished for bad (this would surely lead to rivalry between them). 
Cf. (1) Passages from the body of a play: Tr. 990 (sycophanta): 
‘“‘vapulabis meo arbitratu et novorum aedilium” (see Morris and 
Brix-Niemeyer, ad loc.). In Cas. 952-58 Naudet saw a reference to 
the flogging of actors. (2) Passages from the close of a play: As. 
946-47 (see Gray’s good note); Ci. 784-85. (8) Passages in pro- 
logues: Am. 24-31 (see Palmer on 27), 64-78 (the passage proves 
that the awards were made, at times, by the aediles); Poe. 36-39 
_ (contains reference to the giving prizes, by favoritism, by the 
curatores ludorum). 

Since favor and prizes were to be won, it is not surprising that 
there were organized efforts, directed in part by the actors them- 
selves, through claques, letters, go-betweens, etc., to influence the 
award: Am., Prol. 64-78, 81-85. All this gives deeper meaning to 
the appeals for applause (see below, p. 46). 

At least two passages contain reference to an encore: Tr. 705-8 
(see above, p. 43), and Ps. 1275-79 (an allusion to something that 
had taken place off stage, but pertinent to our inquiry). πάλιν and 
parum are the words used to call for the repetition. 

For allusions to the choragus see Pe. 159-60: “Aps chorago 
sumito <ornamenta>; dare debet: praebenda aediles locaverunt’’; 
Tr. 858; Cu. 462-66 (a choragus speaks, through 486): ᾿ 

Edepol nugatorem lepidum lepide hunc nactust Phaedromus. 
Halophantam an sucophantam magis esse dicam nescio. 
Ornamenta quae locavi metuo ut possim recipere; 
quamquam cum istoc mihi negoti nihil est: ipsi Phaedromo 
credidi; tamen adservabo. 


See Naudet on the first verse of this scene. Cf. comico choragio, Ca., 
Prol. 61. 

References to the costumes of actors would be in place here. 
They have been well treated by Professor Catharine Saunders, Cos- 
tume in Roman Comedy. 

To the theater as a physical thing Plautus refers at times. Cf. 
Am., Prol. 66-68 (cavea); Tru. 931 (cavea); Poe. 20 (scaena); Ps. 2 
(scaena); Ps. 568 (scaena); Poe., Prol. 17-18: ‘‘scortum exoletum 
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ne quis in proscaenio sedeat’’; Am., Prol. 91-92 (proscaenium); Poe. 
55-57 (proscaentum). Theatrum occurs in Ps. 1081. References to 
seats, too, would be in order, but these I plan to deal with at another 
time. 

In Plautus, as often elsewhere in Latin, ludi, without qualifying 
adjective (scaenict), is used of the games at which theatrical per- 
formances were given: C'as., Prol. 23-28 (an interesting passage); 
Poe., Prol. 36-42; Ru. 535 (important); Me., Prol. 29 (perhaps); 
Cz. 156-57. Kindred are Ps. 546 (see Morris, ad loc.; Lorenz on 
524); Ps. 552; Pe. 771a. One example of the phrase ludos facere, 
‘cozen,’ is in point (Mo. 427-28): 

Ludos ego hodie vivo praesenti hic seni 

faciam, quod credo mortuo numquam fore. 
Plays, we remember, were produced at ludi (funebres); cf. the 
Didascaliae to the Adelphoe and the Hecyra. In Hec., Prol. 4445, 
we have “vobis datur potestas condecorandi ludos scaenicos.’”! 
Reference is made also to the praeco, whose hard task it was to quiet 
the audience: As., Prol. 4-5; Poe., Prol. 11-16. These passages 
prove that the praeco got pay, but they do not tell who was pay- 
master. In Poe., Prol. 19-22, there is reference to disstgnatores, 
‘ushers.’ i | 

Tr. 990 (quoted above, p. 44) shows that the Trinummus was 
performed shortly after the induction of certain aediles into office. 
From a play proper cf. for the aediles, Pe. 157-60; from prologues 
cf. Am. 72, 80; Poe. 52. In Eu., Prol. 20, there is reference to the 
purchase of the Eunuchus, from Terence, by the aediles. In Hec., 
Prol. 1-7, the sale of a play by the poet is mentioned, but the aediles 
are not named as purchasers. Eu., Prol. 21-26, implies a rehearsal 
of the Eunuchus, at which a magistrate (aedile?) and Luscius were 
present; as a result Luscius charged Terence with contaminatio and 
plagiarism (see below, pp. 52, 53, 54-55). Once there is reference to ᾿ 
music between ‘acts’: Ps. 573a. 

We consider next the audience. Poe., Prol. 32-36, proves the 
presence of women (matronae, mulieres); Poe., Prol. 28-31, that 
_ nutrices, with tnfantes minutulr, might be present; Poe., Prol. 41-45, 


1In Poe. 1290-91 and Pe. 433-36 ludt refers rather to ludi circenses; in Poe. 
1010-12 the reference is to a venatio, i.e., to ludt amphitheatrales. 
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that pedisequi came with their masters. Ru. 1249-53 also proves 
that slaves were in the audience, but clearest by far on that point 
is Poe., Prol. 23-27. From Poe., Prol. 5-10, 21-22, we see that spec- 
tators came very early in the morning. 

Of the spectators the playwrights were ever conscious. Fre- 
quently an actor or a group of actors addresses the spectators 
directly, using the word spectatores.1 The passages fall into three 
groups: | 

1. Passages in prologues: Am. 66; As. 1; Cas. 1-4; Me. 2. 

2. Passages at the ends of plays, passages to all intents and pur- 
poses extra fabulam (and so much like those in Group 1); often there 
is, in such passages, an appeal for approval of the play. Cf. (a) Pas- 
sages spoken by an individual (the name and the réle of the speaker 
are given in parentheses): Am. 1146 (Iuppiter); Cas. 1012-18 
(Chalmus servos: an entertaining passage); Cu. 728-29 (Phaedro- 
mus adulescens); Me. 1162 (Messenio servos); Mo. 1181 (Theo- 
propides senex); Pe. 858 (Toxilus servos); Poe. 550-54 (Advocati); 
Ru. 1418-23 (Daemones senex); St. 774-75 (Stichus servos); Tru. 
968 (Phronesium meretrix); Mer. 1015-26 (an especially interesting 
passage: in place of spectatores we have senes plus adulescentes). 
(δ) In passages spoken by the Grex or by the Caterva: Ba. 1208-12: 


Hi senes nisi fuissent nihili iam inde ab adulescentia, 
non hodie hoc tantum flagitium facerent canis capitibus; 
neque adeo haec faceremus, ni antehac vidissemus fieri 
ut apud lenones rivales filiis fierent patres. 
Spectatores, vos valere volumus, clare adplaudere;? 

Ca. 1029-36; Ct. 782-87. 

3. In the body of a play: Am. 997-98 (Mercurius); Ba. 1070-73 
(Chrysalus servos); Cz. 678-81 (spoken by Halisca ancilla, who is 
looking for the lost cistella) : 

Mei homines, mei spectatores, facite indicium, si quis vidit 

quis eam apstulerit, quisve sustulerit, et utrum hac an illac iter institerit. 
Non sum scitior quae hos rogem aut quae fatigem, 

qui semper malo muliebri sunt lubentes;* 

1For addresses to the spectators in Aristophanes see, e.g., Aves 30 ff., Equites 
36 ff., Vespae 54 ff., Paz 50 ff., Achar. 496, 513. 

2 Here, as in Horace Serm. i. 4. 48-53, comedy holds the mirror up to life. See 
p. 35, n. 5, above. In Cato Mator 65 Cicero illustrates life by an appeal to the Adelphoe 
of Terence. Cf. also Cicero Laelius 100; 98: ‘‘Nec parasitorum in comoediis adsen- 
tatio faceta nobis videretur, nisi essent milites gloriosi.”’ 

3’ With this abuse of the audience by an actor cf. Au. 716 (quoted below, p. 47). 
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Mer. 160: “Dormientis spectatores metuis ne ex somno excites ?”’; 
Poe. 550-54 (Advocati); Poe. 597-99 (Advocati); Ps. 720 (Pseudolus 
servos); St. 673-75 (Stephanium ancilla); Tru. 105 (Astaphium. 
ancilla); TJ’ru. 482-83 (Stratophanes miles). 

At times the spectators are directly addressed or directly referred 
to, though the word spectatores is not used. 

1. In prologues, naturally, since the task of the prologist was to 
win the audience to good humor: vos, as more intimate and less 
formal than spectatores, is the usual form of address. Cf. Am. 1-16, 
20-27, 32-49, 50-96, 110-11, 142-47, 151-52; As. 7, 9-12, 14-15; 
Ca. 1-6, 10-16,! 23, 52, 53-58; Cas. 5-16, 21-24, 29-30, 64-66, 67-78, 
87-88; Cis. 147-48 (lena)? ‘“Haec sic res gesta est. Si quid usus 
venerit, meminisse ego hanc rem vos volo. Ego abeo domum,” 
149-56, 170 (Auxilium): ‘ut eampse vos audistis confiterier’”’ (a 
reference to the soliloquy of the lena, 120-48), 197-202; Me. 1-16, 
23, 47-55; Mer. 8, 14-15, 17, 37, 103; Mi. 79-82,‘ 83-87, 96-99, 
150-53; Poe. 3-10, 17-35, 40-45, 46-55, 62-63, 79-82 (cf. Me., Prol. 
49-55), 91-92, 116-17, 125-28; Ru. 3, 28-31, 80-81, 82; Tr. 4-7, 
10-11, 20-22. 

2. At the ends of saya in bids for applause: As. 949-47 (Grex); 
Ep. 733 (Grex); Mz. 1437 (Pyrgopolinices miles); Poe. 1370-71 (the — 
true ending of the play); Poe. 1423 (Caterva), the exitus alter of the 
play. 

3. In the body of a play: Am. 867-68; Aul. 715-20 (Euclio senex 
avarus): 

Opsecro ego. vos, mi auxilio, 
oro, optestor, sitis et hominem demonstretis, quis eam apstulerit. 
Quid ais tu? Tibi credere certumst, nam esse bonum ex voltu cognosco. 
Quid est? quid ridetis? Novi omnis, scio fures esse hic compluris 
qui vestitu et creta occultant sese atque sedent quasi sint frugi. 
Hem, nemo habet horum? Occidisti. Dic igitur, quis habet? Nescis? 


1¥For this interchange of remarks between actor and spectator(s) cf. Au. 713-20 
(discussed below, p. 47). 

2It was remarked above, p. 35, ἢ. 5, that Auxilium’s speech (149-202) is a 
prologue-like passage, virtually a second prologue. It might indeed be called a 
third prologue, since the lena in 120-48 really talks in prologue vein. In 170 
Auxilium, the divine speaker, refers back to what the lena had said (120-48)! 

δ ἘῸΓ our present purposes Mer. 1-110 (spoken by Charinus aduleacens) is vir- 
tually a prologue. 

‘ Palaestrio’s soliloquy (79-155) is in effect a prologue. In 92-93 there is a refer- 
ence to the miles, who had appeared with his parasite in 1-78, which is quite comparable 
to Auxilium'’s backward reference, pointed out in n. 2, above. 
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(with this most effective passage, involving interplay between actor 
and spectator[(s], cf. Ca. 10-14 and Οἱ. 678-81. For the abuse of the 
spectators see Wagner on Aw. 709, and cf. Aristophanes, e.g., Nubes 
1096-1101, Vespae 73 ff., Pax. 565, Ranae 276 [see Van Leeuwen, ad 
loc.]); Cas. 879-80 (Olympio servos), 896-902 (involves an extraor- 
dinary bit of moralizing, in view of the morals of the play); Cu. 
466-68 (choragus); Me. 880-81 (Menaechinus II adulescens): 
‘““vosque omnis quaeso, si senex revenerit, ni me indicetis qua platea 
hinc aufugerim” (cf. Mz. 859-62) ;! Mer. 267, 313; Mz. 859-62: 

Perii! Excruciabit me erus, domum si venerit, 

quom haec facta scibit, quia sibi non dixerim. 

Fugiam hercle aliquo atque hoc in diem extollam malum. 

_ Ne dixeritis, opsecro, huic, vostram fidem! 

(cf. Me. 880-81); Mz. 1131; Mo. 280-81: “ Vérum illuc est; maxuma 
adeo pars vostrorum intellegit, quibus anus domi sunt uxores, quae 
vos dote meruerunt”’; Mo. 708-10; Poe. 920-22, 1224 (Agorastocles 
adulescens): ‘In pauca confer; sitiunt qui sedent”’; Ps. 562-73a 
(Pseudolus servos, at the close of an ‘act’: a passage of great interest 
and value); Ps. 584-86 (Pseudolus servos); Ps. 1234-35 (Ballio 
leno): ‘‘Nunc ne expectetis dum hac domum redeam via; ita res 
gestast, angiporta haec certum est consectarier”’; Ru. 1383 (accord- 
ing to Kirk, AJP, XVIII, 35, n. 2); St. 446-48 (Stichus servos), 
410-14. 

4, In some passages it is difficult to decide whether the actor is 
of a sudden addressing the spectators (cf. the note to this page), or is 
speaking to himself, or is addressing the elements (cf. Mer. 1 ff., dis- 
cussed below, pp. 49-50): Au. 658 (Euclio senex); An. 231-32 (Mysis 
ancilla); Ba. 161 (Lydus paedagogus); Ca. 966 (Hegio senex); Ru. 
232 (Ampelisca ancilla); An. 877-81 (Simo senex); Cas. 685-88 
(Pardalisca ancilla). 

In various passages Plautus seems to be poking fun at conven- 
tional practices of the theater. Thus, when in As. 325 Libanus 
servos bids Leonida servos tell his news, Leonida rejoins: ‘ Placide 
ergo unum quicquid rogita, ut adquiescam. Non vides me ex cursura 
anhelitum etiam ducere?” See Gray on 327. Leonida had entered 


1 Here the appeal to the (unnamed) spectators is decidedly abrupt; cf., e.g., 
Mo. 280-81, 708-10; Ms. 1131. 
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in hot haste at 267, full of good news which he wanted to impart. to 
Libanus, but he had been killing time since 297 in exchanging com- 
pliments with Libanus. The kind of scene that Plautus is here 
laughing at he uses frequently. Cf. the following passages, in all 
of whith a character, usually a slave, though in a hurry (so he 
declares), lingers long before he tells his tale or performs his task: 
Ca. 768-828 (Ergasilus parasitus: for definitely parodic elements see 
778-80, which contain a reference to servi comici; 790-98, to be set 
beside Am. 984-90, quoted above, p. 37; and the parasite’s speeches 
in 800-828); Cu. 277-327 (Curculio parasitus); Ep. 1 ff. (Thesprio 
servos), 194-205 (important: to be set beside Am. 934-90, Ca. 778- 
80); Mer. 109-60 (Acanthio servos: a delicious passage; cf. espe- 
cially 109-10, 113-17, 126, 138; he does not tell his news till 180 ff.) ; 
Mer. 842 ff. (Eutychus adulescens: he tells part of his tale, at last, 
at 900 ff.); Mo. 348-62 (Tranio servos); Ps. 241-380 (Ballio leno: 
he is in a hurry and busy [248], yet lingers (278, 380]); An. 228-300 
(Mysis ancilla, sent after an obstetrix (cf. 459-73] lingers, though, it 
must be noted, she effectively, in her lingering, advances her mis- 
tress’ cause).! 

In Mer. 3-8 Charinus, the lovelorn adulescens, talks thus (the 
play has no prologue; Charinus remains on the stage till 224, talking 
with Acanthio servos, who enters at 111): 

Non ego item facio ut alios in comoediis 

<vi> vidi amoris facere, qui aut Nocti aut Dii 

aut Soli aut Lunae miserias narrant suas, 

quos pol ego credo humanas querimonias 

non tanti facere, quid velint, quid non velint; 

vobis narrabo potius meas nunc miserias. 
In the extant remains of Greek and Roman drama, the practice here 
ridiculed is characteristic of tragedy rather than of comedy (cf., e.g., 
the nurse’s words in Euripides’ Medea 57-58). Still, Ad. 789-90 
directly illustrates the practice from comedy. There Demea senex, 
by troubles beset, cries: ‘Ei mihi, quid faciam? quid agam * quid 
clamem aut querar? Ο caelum, o terra, o maria Neptuni!” Perhaps 
Tr. 1070-71 is in point. There Stasmus servos, catching sight of his 

1 Various matters discussed in this paper have, I find, been treated by W. W. Blancké, 


The Dramatic Values tn Plautus (a University of Pennaylvania dissertation, 1918); see, 
@.g., pp. 22-23, 45-48, 55-56, 64-65. 
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master, home after three years, cries: ‘Mare, terra, caelum, di 
vostram fidem! Satin ego oculis plane video? estne ipsus an non 
est? is est!’”’ Still, the feeling may well be genuine here, and the 
situation may thus, in effect, approach the tragic. Cf., too, Am. 
882. Alcumena, charged by Amphitruo with dishonor, goes into the 
house at 860; at 882 she re-enters, crying: ‘‘ Durare nequeo in aedibus: 
ita me probri, stupri, dedecoris a viro argutam meo!”’ She con- 
tinues in this vein to 890.! In Hec. 865-68 occurs this dialogue 
between Pamphilus adulescens and Bacchis meretrix; 
Pam.: Dic mi, harum rerum num quid dixti meo patri? Ba.: Nil. 
Pam.: Neque opus est 
adeo muttito: placet non fieri hoc itidem ut in comoediis, _ 
omnia omnes ubi resciscunt. Hic quod fuerat par resciscere 


sciunt, quos non autem aequomst scire neque resciscent neque 
scient. 


See, finally, Mz. 200 ff. (Periplectomenus senex). 

I feel sure that in the passages cited on pages 48-50 we are dealing 
with allusions to the contemporary Roman stage. Such allusions 
in Roman plays, if merely borrowed from Greek plays and without 
specific application to Roman conditions, would have been decidedly 


1In numerous other passages the custom is, I think, parodied. In these a char- 

acter asks (no one in particular, or the spectators in general, or the elements) what 
in the world he is to do. To be sure, situations of this sort have always occurred in 
actual life. Yet, from Cicero De oratore iii. 214, 217 (here are cited parts of the 
passages from Ennius which I quote below), 218; Pro Murena 88; and Quintilian xi. 
3. 115 we see how utterly conventional was the kind of thing Charinus had in mind 
in Mer. 3 ff., and what a splendid target it offered for parody. Take this passage, 
from Ennius’ tragic fragments (Ribbeck, 231-32): 

Quo nunc me vertam ? quod iter ae TP ingredi ? 

Domum paternamne anne ad Peliae filias? 
I shall not stop to cite examples of this from Greek tragedy, but shall cite next 
Andromacha’s lament, from Ennius’ Andromacha Aechmalotis (Ribbeck, 75-82): 

Quid petam praesidi aut exequar? quove nunc 

auxilio exili aut fugae freta sim 

Arce et urbe orba sum. Quo accedam? quove applicem ? 

cui neque arae patriae domi stant, fractae et disiectae iacent, 


fana flamma vag Site tosti alti stant parietes, 
deformati atque abiete crispa 


O pater, o patria, o Priami domus 

saeptum altisono cardine templum! 
Now, of the last two verses at least of this passage I have long seen a parody in Ba. 
933, part of that wonderful parody of plays, etc., on the Trojan story which Chrysalus 
servos utters (Ba. 925-78). Next cf. Ru. 204 ff., where we must either imagine 
elaborate setting of rocks and cliffs which hide the girls each from the other, or abeo- 
lute imperviousness, on Plautus’ part, to the absurd, or, preferably, a burlesque of a 
stage convention. 
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flat. Again, just so soon as there was ἃ considerable body of Latin 
plays, familiar to Roman audiences (especially through reproduc- 
tion; see Cas. 5-20), nothing could have prevented a keen-witted 
Roman audience from applying passages of this kind, whatever their 
provenance, to contemporary Roman rather than to (less-known) 
Greek plays.! Finally, we can, as was shown above (p. 36), bring 
some of the Plautine allusions of this sort into close connection with 
definite allusions by Terence to a definite Roman contemporary, 
Luscius Lanuvinus. 

We pass now naturally to note that in Ru. 525-36 there is a 
reference to the Fabulae Atellanae in a dialogue between Charmides 
senex and Labrax leno, who have just escaped shipwreck. Verses 
535-36 run as follows: 

La.: Quid si aliquo ad ludos me pro manduco locem ? 

Ch.: Quapropter? La.: Quia pol clare crepito dentibus. 
For the Manducus in the Fabulae Atellanae see Varro L.L. 7. 95; 
Munk, De Fabulis Atellanis, pp. 39 ff. With Ru. 535-36 compare 
Juvenal 3. 172 ff. (see Mayor and Wilson, ad loc.). In Ba. 1087 ff. 
Nicobulus senex calls himself chiefest of ‘‘stulti, stolidi, fatui, fungi, 
bardi, blenni, buccones.”?’ The word bucco must have reminded the 
audience of Bucco in the Fabulae Atellanae (see, e.g., Smith, Dictton- 
ary of Antiquities’, I, 522B; Teuffel-Wahr, ὃ 9; Thesaurus, 8.0. 
“Bucco ny, | 

Part of Plautus’ name, Maccus, is a reminder of the Fabulae 
Atellanae. Plautus gives his name in several passages in the pro- 
logues, chiefly in statements about the Greek originals of his plays. 
Cf. As. 10-12% Mer. 9-10. For the name Plautus see further 


1 We know that Roman audiences were keen to relate things in the plays to actual 
life. Cf.,e.g., Suetonius Jul. 84 (the account of Caesar's funeral); Macrobius Sat. ii. 
7. 4-5 (Caesar and Decimus Laberius); F. F. Abbott, ‘‘The Theatre as a Factor in 
Roman Politics under the Republic’’ (pp. 100-14 of his Soctety and Politica in Anctent 
Rome). 

2 Leo (p. 200) regards this passage as Plautine. Leo and Lindsay read Maccus; 
Ritschl read Maccius. Leo (pp. 81-85) regards Maccus as a ‘‘Beiname,”’ which 
Plautus won as ‘‘Schauspieler ....; Varros in operis artificum scaenicorum [ap. 
' Gell. 3. 3. 14] erh&lt also eine tats&ichliche Best&tigung.’’ He believes, then, that 
Plautus had acted ‘‘in der italischen Volksposse als Atellanenspieler’’ (85). Finally, 
he sees in Horace (Epp. ii. 1. 173), ‘‘aspice, Plautus ... . quantus sit Dossennus 
edacibus in parasitis,’’ a reference to this part of Plautus’ career. 

In several other passages Plautus may have been thinking of himself. In As. 
127 ff., Argyrippus adulescens complains bitterly of the treatment accorded to him 
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Cas. 32-34.! This passage Leo (p. 207, ἢ. 2) regards as from Plautus’ 
hand. The adjective Plautinus occurs in Ps., Prol. 2; Cas., Prol. 12 
(for references in Terence to Plautus see below, p. 53). 

Other passages in which reference is made to the Greek originals 
of Plautus’ plays are Mz. 85-87; Poe. 53-54; Tr. 18-19. 

One most important reference to the contemporary drama is the 
famous passage Mz. 209-13, which refers to the imprisonment of 
Naevius. On this see F. D. Allen, Harvard Studies, VII, 37-64; 
Brix-Niemeyer*, ad loc. Leo (Geschichte der Rémischen Interatur, I, 
78) accepts the tradition of Naevius’ imprisonment. I may refer 
here to my suggestion (Classical Philology, XII, 149, n. 2) that 
Plautus, in his use of poeta, was, at times at least, parodying Naevius’ 
proud application of the term to himself. 

In As. 746 ff. Professor Sihler (AJP, XXVI, 4) saw the earliest 
contemporary allusion to the Collegium Poetarum. But see my 
remarks in Classical Philology, XII, 149, ἢ. 2. 

Plautus once significantly mentions Philemon and Diphilus 
together in the body of a play, Mo. 1149 ff. (quoted above, p. 37). 
For Diphilus see also Cas., Prol. 32; Ru., Prol. 32; for Philemon see 
Tr., Prol. 19; Mer. 9 (not formally a prologue). _ 

That Terence in his prologues names some of his predecessors in 
the Roman drama, and refers to a contemporary whom he does not 
name is well known. He names also the authors of. his Greek 
originals. | 

Let us begin with the latter. In An. 9 he names Menander as 
author of an Andria and a Perinthia, from both of which he had 
drawn materials for his own Andria. He passes to a vigorous 
defense of contaminatio (18-21). In Eu. 19-21 he again names 


by Cleareta lena. In 134-35 he cries: ‘‘Nam mare haud est mare, vos mare acer- 
Tumum, nam in mari repperi, hic elavi bonis.’’ This makes one think (did it make 
the audience think ?) of the facts of Plautus’ life, as told by Gellius (iii. 3. 14): ‘‘plerique 
alii [i.e., other than Varro] memoriae tradiderunt, cum [{Plautus], pecunia omni quam 
in operis artificum scaenicorum pepererat in mercatibus perdita, inops Romam 
redisset ....’’ In Tr. 330-32 Philto senex, questioning his son about the cause of 
Lesbonicus’ ‘poverty,’ asks: ‘‘ Publicisne adfinis fuit an maritumis negotiis? Merca- 
turan an venalis habuit ubi rem perdidit?’’ See Gray on As. 130 ff., and for skepti- 
cism with respect to Gellius’ account Leo, pp. 70-73. 

Mo. 770: ‘Quid? Sarsinatis ecqua est, si Umbram non habes?’’ makes one 
recall the tradition that Plautus was born at Sarsina (see Leo, p. 81). 


1QOn the name Plautus see Leo, pp. 81-85. 
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Menander as his source (see Fabia on Eu. 3, and Les Prologues de 
Terence, Ὁ. 115). In Eu. 22 ff. he defends himself against the charge: 
of contaminatio, which now took the form that he had transferred 
to his Eunuchus matter borrowed from the Colaz of Naevius and the 
Colax of Plautus (furtum, ‘plagiarism’). In Ph. 24-29 he names the 
Greek original of this play but does not name the author; he explains 
also why he changes the name of his play to Phormio. 
Ad. 6-11 is interesting, as giving the ethics of playwriting in 
Terence’ day: see especially, 9-11: 
eum Plautus locum 


reliquit integrum. Eum hic locum sumpsit sibi 
in Adelphos, verbum de verbo expressum extulit. 


In Hau. 7-9 Terence says: 
Nunc qui scripserit 
et quoia Graeca sit, ni partem maxumam 
existumarem scire vostrum, id dicerem. 
The audience may have had this information through the pronun- 
tiatio titulit, which preceded the performance (see Ballenden on 
Hau. 7, and the next paragraph of this paper). 

Several times Terence insists that his play is nova (An., Prol. 
26-27 [by implication]; Ad., Prol. 12; Hau., Prol. 7, 29, 34, 43; 
Hec., Prol. 2, 5; Ph., Prol. 24). On the other hand the prologue 
to the Andria gives evidence that this play (and other plays?) of 
Terence had been produced before the performance of the Andria 
for which the extant prologue to that play was written (see Fair- 
clough, Andria, p. 70; Ashmore, Terence, Introduction, § 47, 
pp. 29-30). 

From Hau., Prol. 4-5, we see that it was a point in favor of a 
play if it was based on a Greek original not previously adapted. 

In the reference to contaminatio (see above, pp. 52-53) we have 
echoes of the quarrel that Terence had with a certain malivolus vetus 
poeta, identified by scholars with Luscius Lanuvinus. See further 
An., Prol. 1-23 (the plural in 8, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, need not 
imply that Terence had more than one critic in mind; in 8 the plural 
closely follows the specific reference to malivolus vetus poeta, 7. 
Elsewhere Terence very definitely has one rival in mind). In Hau., 
Prol. 16 ff. the famous actor, L. Ambivius Turpio, elaborately defends 
Terence against the charge of having spoiled many Greek plays to 
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make a few Latin plays; the charge is made now (16) by rumores 
.... malivolt. Then the malivolus vetus poeta appears again, to 
charge Terence with having taken up the drama without sufficient 
preparation, amicum ingenio fretum, haud natura sua (24). In 
reply Terence sharply condemns a recent play of his critic (31 ff.), 
In Eu., Prol. 46, Terence maintains that he had assailed his adver- 
sary only because the other had attacked him first, and that he was 
therefore justified in his rejoinders; the other has flaws enough of 
his own to correct (7-12). In 14-19 he declares that he can pick 
many other flaws in his adversary’s work, st 18 perget laedere. In 
Ph., Prol. 1-11, Luscius is bidden to look at the beam in his own eye, 
and Terence declares that the quarrel has been entirely of Luscius’ 
seeking (12-23). In Ad., Prol. 2, there is reference to iniqui et 
advorsarit; in 15 there is allusion to malivol:, who assert that 
“‘homines nobilis hunc adiutare adsidueque una scribere.”” To the 
latter charge Terence makes no real answer, merely saying that he 
counts it honor supreme to please such men (17-25). 

In Hec., Prol. 11-14, Ambivius Turpio names Caecilius. Having 
noted the failure of Caecilius’ earlier plays, he tells how he persisted 
in bringing those plays on again; “ὡδὶ sunt cognitae [through 
Ambivius’s skill], placitae sunt’? (21-22). Terence explains (An., 
Prol. 1-7) that the assaults of his critics have prevented him from 
using the prologue for its proper purpose. The prologues of the 
Hecyra show the difficulties confronting the man who sought success 
as a playwright, e.g., the populace preferred (28-42) pugiles, funam- 
buli, gladiatores, to comedies. 

Part of the quarrel between Terence and Luscius had to do with 
the question whether the translations or adaptations of Greek plays 
should be close or free; cf. An., Prol. 18-21. 

The difference between the fabula stataria and the fabula motoria 
is brought out by Ambivius in Hau., Prol. 35-45: the former is 
lenis (45), the latter laboriosa (44). We learn, too, that Terence’ 
purpose has been to please the people, the good among them (Ar., 
Prol. 1 ff.; Eu., Prol. 1-3); he disavows intention to libel (laedere) 
anyone (Eu., Prol. 1-6). 

In Eu., Prol. 22-41, in defending himself against the charge of 
plagiarism, he writes the famous words: ‘“‘nullumst iam dictum, quod 
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non sit dictum prius.”’ He was obliged even to defend his style . 
(Ph., Prol. 4-11). He admits frankly that some of his plays had 
been, at first, unsuccessful: Ph., Prol. 30-34 and the prologues to 
the Hecyra, passim. 

Terence, too, found it necessary to eee for silence: An., Prol. 
24-27; Eu., Prol. 44-45; Hecyra, prologues, passim, but especially 
28-57. 

Though Terence names no actor or dancer in the body of any 
of his plays, being in this respect, as in so many others, more artistic 
than Plautus, we may note that the prologues to the Hauton and the 
Hecyra were delivered by L. Ambivius Turpio. From what Terence 
makes Ambivius say we learn much. Usually the prologue was 
spoken by a young actor (Hau., Prol. 1-3). From Hau., Prol. 1-3, 
35-45, especially 43, and Hec. 10-13, we see that Ambivius was well 
on in years. He spoke these prologues as actor, orator, ‘pleader,’ 
‘attorney,’ for Terence; his popularity and influence were thus 
thrown into the scales on the side of Terence against Luscius (Hau., 
Prol. 10-27; Hec., Prol. 9-57). Ambivius had, when younger, pro- 
duced the plays of Caecilius (see above, p. 54). He deals with the 
charges against Terence, contaminatio, furtum, etc. He distin- 
guishes the fabula stataria from the fabula motoria (see above, p. 54). 
He throws light on the stock réles of comedy: Eu., Prol. 26, 30-31, 
35-41; Hau. 835-40 (see above, p. 43). 

I am reserving for another paper the passages in which, I think, 
Plautus had particular Greek or Latin authors in mind. 
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THE NUMBER THREE, MYSTERIOUS, MYSTIC, MAGIC! 
By Emory B, Leass 


The student of the classics is early confronted with the number 3 
and its occult meaning. Before he has finished the first book of 
Caesar (B.G. 1. 53. 7) he encounters ‘thrice were the lots consulted,”’ 
and a little later he finds in Vergil (Aen. i. 265) that Aeneas ruled 
3 years, Ascanius 30, the Alban kings 300, all significant numbers 
with a significant total, 333. Advancing a little farther in his read- 
ing, he comes face to face with 333, 3334 brass pieces,*? the cost of 
the games that were vowed to the gods in order to appease their 
anger (Livy xxii. 10. 7); and, turning to other countries, he finds 
that the Japanese had erected an image to the goddess Kwannon 
(in origin a Buddhist deity), an image decorated with 33,333 smaller 
images.* These numbers are startling. But a far more marked 
determination to glorify the number 3 is shown by the church at 
Lambach, built in a triangular form, with 3 towers, 3 windows, 
3 doors, 3 facades, 3 organs, 3 altars in marble of 3 different colors, 
3 sacristies costing 333,333 florins, and dedicated to the Trinity.’ 
Obviously chance plays no part here. Manifestly the number 3 was 
not selected for its numerical value. Toseek for the key that unlocks 
this mystery, as well as other similar ones, is the aim of the present 
inquiry. ΣΑΙ 

Felix, qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas. 

From time to time in the history of the world various numbers, 
chiefly those from 1 to 12, have been regarded as possessing 8 mystical 
significance, but there can be no doubt that in the extent, variety, 


1Three important authorities are to be referred to: Usener, ‘‘Die Dreiheit,”’ 
Rhein. Mus., LVIII (1903), appropriately appearing in three parts (pp. 1-55; 161-208; 
320-62); Wundt, Volkerpsychologie (1909), II, 3, pp. 530 f.; and Fraser, The Golden 
Bough (1915), 12 vols. As early as 1618 a treatise appeared, ‘‘ Petri Bungi,” Numer- 
orum Mysteria, of almost 100 pages. 

2 Cf. Lease, Livy (1914), notes to i. 1107; xxii. 356. 

8 Cf. Dict. of Non-Class. Mythol. (Everyman's Library), p. 106. 

4¥For the significance of the triangle cf. p. 71 infra. 

5’ Arthur Gaye, National Review, XXI (1893), 209 (or The Living Age, CXCVIH, 
666 f.). 
(CuassicaL PuHrLoLoey XIV, January, 1919) 56 
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and frequency of its use the number 3 far surpasses all the rest. 
The word “three,” itself, shows a threefold use: one definite, its 
actual intrinsic value; another, symbolic, mystic, esoteric; the third, 
indefinite, of an indeterminate number of times, even in the sense 
of “many.” The study of the symbolic 3 takes us back to a remote 
antiquity, into the realms of mythology, religion, mathematics, 
philosophy, and magic—in fact, into alniost every province of 
knowledge, to many and diverse lands, to peoples civilized and un- 
civilized, and to nations both ancient and modern.? Of its use may 
well be said: 

Mobilitate viget virisque adquirit eundo: 

Parva metu primo, mox sese attollit in auras 

Ingrediturque solo et caput inter nubila condit. 

So vast is the field of inquiry, so numerous the manifestations, 
that only a spicilegium can be presented. 

In the first’ systematic classification of the gods of ancient Greece, 
in Hesiod’s Theogony, we already find numerous groupings of the 
gods by triads, or trinities (Eusener cites 15 Hesiodic trinities and 
41 others). This trichotomous tendency also manifested itself in 


1‘*Wie fast bei allen Vdlkern, spielt auch bei den Germanen die Dreisahl] im 
Leben, in der Religion, in der Dichtung von allen Zahlen die wichtigste Rolle.”— 
Φ. Hoops, Real-lexikon d. Germ. Alt., I (1910-13), 487. 


?Cf., e.g., William J. Locke, The Wonderful Year (1916), p. 23: Fontibras, the ~\-—* Ἢ 


philosopher, on being asked why, after holding a lighted match to the cigarettes of his | 
two friends, he blew it out and used another to light his own, replied: ‘‘It arises out | 


of the Russian funeral ritual in which the three altar candles are lit by the same taper. __- 


To apply the same method of illumination to three worldly things like cigars or cigar- 
_ ottes is regarded as an act of impiety and hence as unlucky.” The impressive ritualis- 
tic observances, a threefold query and response, before the portals of the crypt would 


be opened to admit the body of the emperor, Francis Joseph (November 27, 1916), | 
may also be noted. Cf. also ‘Trench Superstitions,”” Literary Digest (May 19, 1917), | 


p. 1550. According to Life (May 5, 1917), ‘‘It looked bad when the fire-alarm went off 
three times while the minister was preaching Wildway’s funeral sermon.”’ 


3 It is to be noted, however, that already in the Orphic theogony, there is not only a 
trinity of gods (Metis, Phanes, Erikepaios), but also a Chronos with 3 heads, that the 
Curetes were 3 in number, and that there was a triad of the elements (fire, water, earth). 
For the “‘triplez Cosmogonia inscripta,’’ cf. Lobeck, Aglaophamus I, pp. 482 f., and 
note that in the Homeric hymn the caduceus of Hermes is represented as a ‘‘ golden 
rod, three petaled.”’ Cf. also Reinach, Orpheus (1909), p. 33: ‘‘the idea of a divine 
trinity is much earlier than Christianity, for we find that several of the Babylonian 
deities were grouped in triads, as of Anu, Bel, and Ea, the gods of Heaven, the Earth, 
and the Waters,” and p. 27, in Egypt, ‘‘at an early date the divine personages Horus, 
Ra, and Osiris stand out of the swarm of local deities.’’ For the three cosmic divinities 
composing the supreme triad of the Mithraic Pantheon, see Franz Cumont, The 
Mysteries of Mithra (1910), pp. 109 f. 


- 
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assigning triads of children to the gods, as to Kronos and Rhea 3 
sons! (Zeus, Poseidon, Hades) and 3 daughters (Hestia, Demeter, 
Hera); 3 sons to Zeus and Hera; 3 sons to Ares and Aphrodite, etc. 
The triadic conception also gave rise to the tradition that there 
were 3 cyclops, 3 Gorgons, 3 Moirae,? 3 Erinyes, 3 Charites,? 3 
judges of the Lower World, etc., as well as to the custom of offering 
prayers to triads of gods, as, in Sophocles (0.7. 159), to Athena, 
Artemis, Apollo (Eusener cites 17 such triads), and in the taking of 
oaths‘ (Eusener cites 17 such triads, and says that a similar custom 
prevailed among the Macedonians, Thracians, and Phrygians). 
A further development in the conception of the triad, and an impor- 
tant one, is marked by the combination of three bodies into one, 
the “three in one” idea, as in the goddess Hecate,® the fabulous 
monster Chimaera, Geryon, etc., and by the triplication of certain 
parts of the body, as in the representation of Zeus Herkeios with 
3 eyes® (one being in the forehead), of Hermes, Cerberus,’ of the 
Hydra (originally) with 3 heads,’ the dragon of Colchis with 3 
tongues, each 3-forked (according to Prudentius, Cath., III, 128); 
the serpent in Eden had colla trilinguia, and (Ham. 202 a linguam 
trisulcam). So also the serpent of Ares had not only 3 tongues, 


1 An important trinity, and with parallels in other mythologies, as to them was 
assigned the triple division of the cosmos into the sky, the sea, and the underworld. 
Cf. Homer, Il. xv. 189, τριχθὰ δὲ κάντα δέδασται. Cf. also the Homeric hymn 16. 7 
and Preller, Gr. Myth.*, pp. 86 f. 

ε Compare the 3 Parcae of the Romans, the 3 Norns, guardians of destiny, of the 
Scandinavian mythology, and “‘the Sisters Three”’ of Shakespeare. 

3 Cf. Sen. Ben. i. 32 tres Gratiae, sorores, manibus inplexis, eto. 

‘Cf. Tplraros 8’ ᾿Αίδης, δ very sacred form of oath. Cf. also Richard M. Meyer, 
Altgermanische Religtonsgeschichte (1910), p. 176: ‘‘ Alt scheint (wie bei den Hellenen) 
die Dreizahl der ‘Schwurgdtter’: Thor, Odin, Frey, wie denn auch sonst (wie Uberall) 
Triaden begegnen’’; p. 634: ‘927 n. Chr. alte islandische Eidformel (Frey, Njord, 
Thor).’’ Note also Reinach, loc. cit., p. 118: ‘‘the triad, Sky, Earth, and Sea, is used 
in the formula of a Celtic oath.’’ Cf. also p. 65 tnjra. 

δ Cf. Ovid Metamorph. vii. 94, triformis Hecate; Sen. Agam. 841, triformis Geryon; 
Hor. C. i. 27. 23, triformis Chimaera, and Milton, ‘‘Goddess Triform, I own thy triple 
spell’; Swinburne, “Being treble in thy divided deity.”’ 

6 Sicily, too, had a 3-eyed cyclops. Cf. Folk-Lore, XVI, p. 276. 

7Cf. Shakespeare: ‘‘Cerberus, that three headed oanis,”’ and ‘‘you are not like 
Cerberus, three gentlemen at once, are you?”’ 

3 Compare also the Slav god, Triglav, and cf. Reinach, op. cif., p. 145. According 
to p. 118 the Celts also had a three-headed god. For the Thriae, the three nymphs, 
‘*disooverers of the three magic counters,’’ cf. Robbins, Class. Phtl., XI (1916), p. 287. 
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but 3 rows of teeth (Ovid Metamorph. iii. 34; Stat. Theb. v. 509; 
Val. Flacc. ii. 500); Zeus’ thunderbolt was trifurcated;! not only 
Hercules’ club (Ovid Fastt i. 575, but also the club of Theseus 
(Her. iv. 115)) was 3-knotted, and last, but not least, is to be cited 
the sacred tripod? of the priestess of Apollo at Delphi. So also the 
Aloidae, when 3X3 years of age were 3X3 cubits in width and 
3X3 Χ8 cubits in height. Note also the threefold distribution in the 
early account of the fall of Troy into preparation, siege, and wander- 
ings, each lasting a decade (Grote, Hist. Gr., I, 269), that Hector’s 
body was thrice dragged round the walls of Troy (Verg. Aen. i. 483; 
Prop. iii. 2. 28), that Helenus told Odysseus that to take Troy 3 
‘things were necessary (assistance of Neoptolemus, bow and arrows 
of Heracles, the possession of the Palladium), that the Maenads were 
divided into 3 bands,® that there were 3 varieties of the dramatic 
chorus of Dionysus, as well as 3 principal Doric choruses, that the 
tragic art of Athens, as also the comic, had its 3 great representatives, 
that the idea of a trilogy was introduced by Aeschylus, the “three 
unities’”’ by Aristotle. Furthermore, “the Attic theatre never, in its 
most palmy days, exceeded three solo actors” (Freytag, Tech. of the 
Drama, p. 148), Aristotle’s Rhetoric consisted of 3 books, and there 
were 3 kinds of oratory, 3 schools of rhetoric (Cic. Inv. ii. 6 f.; Quint. 
11. 1. 8f.), according to Varro, “γα Theologiae genera,’ a threefold 
division of daylight and a threefold division of darkness, as also of 
the month, besides a sacrifice of 3 animals (the Tpirris), sacrifices 
3 days after the funeral (the Tpira), a triple offering to the dead, 
of honey, milk, and wine (Soph. Anézg. 431), etc.5 But satzs superque. 

Turning to Italy, we find here also illustrations in perplexing pro- 
fusion. An interesting use is found in Plautus (Pseud. 704f.), 


1Qvid Metamorph. ii. 325. According to Servius (ad Aen. ii. 649) there were 
three kinds of lightning (quod adflat, quod incendtt, quod findtt) and (ad viii. 429) a 
triplex potestas fluminis (ostentatorium, perempliorium, praesagum). 

2Cf. Placidus to Stat. Thed. i. 509, ‘‘tripos species est lauri, tres habens radices, 
Apollini consecrata, propter vim triplicem divinationis. Nam et Sol praeterita 
vidit et praesentia cernit et futura visurus est.’ According to Ausonius (Griph. 74) 
‘Orpheus huic tripoda, quia sunt tria, terra, aqua, flamma.” 

8 Cf. Eurip. Bacch. 680f.; Prop, iii. 17. 24. 

4Tripartite divisions of a topic are frequent in rhetoric, as may be seen from 
Marx's Index to Auct. Her. (29 such triads). 

5 Cf. further, Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, III, 287; Buttmann, Mythologue, 
I, 20; Gerhard, Gr. Myth, I, 141, and Whibley, Comp. to Gk. Stud., pp. 502, 503, 507. 
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where that “ Artful Dodger,” before presenting a letter, says: “1 am 
seeking the one to whom I am to impart delights thrice three, threefold, 
acquired by three ruses from three persons.”’ But long before the 
time of Plautus, even before the founding of the city, Evander had 
to fight with one who was endowed with 3 lives and was therefore 
obliged to kill him 3 times (Verg. Aen. viii. 56), and Hercules had to 
thrice smite the robber, Cacus, who had 3 heads (Prop. iv. 9, 10). 
The reign of Romulus saw an amalgamation of 3 cantons into a single 
community, and even as early as this the Fratres Arvales! were in 
existence, a priesthood whose membership was composed of a multiple 
of 3 and who celebrated the festival to the goddess Dea Dia with 
a threefold repetition of the first part of their chant. By the time 
of Numa there was already a trinity® of gods (Jupiter, Mars, Quirinus) 
with three Flamines Maiores consecrated to their service, and a priest- 
hood, the Saliz, who worshiped this trinity with a “3 step” (ef. 
Hor. C. iv. 1. 28, ter quatient humum). During the reign of the 
third king, the combat between the Roman triplets, the Horatt:, and 
the Alban triplets, the Curiatii, took place, during Servius’ reign 
the triple sacrifice, the Suovetaurilia® (cf. the Τριττύς) was offered, 
and when Rome’s last king was banished the person who presided 
over the elections for the consuls had the significant surname, T'rict- 
pitinus (cf. Livy i. 59. 8). It was about this time that the older 
trinity was superseded by the great trinity of the Romans, the 
Capitoline Triad* (Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva), and in 493 s.c.® 
that the Greek triad (Demeter, Dionysus, Kore) was introduced into 
Italy. Furthermore, there were Tres Fortunae, Tria Fata,’ 3 Parcae, 
a festival, the Ambarvalia, lasting 3 days, a college of pontifices, 
augurs, and of the Epulones, each consisting originally of 3 members, 


1Cf. Lease, Livy (1914), note to i. 125. 


2 Acoording to Wissowa, Rel. u. Kunst (1912), p. 23, the Umbrians also had a 
trinity, Juppiter, Mars, and Vofionus. 


3 Cf. Cato Agr. 141, and Lease, Livy (1914), note to i, 1579. 


«This triad, it may be noted, the greatest and most highly honored by the 
Romans, was composed of two women to one man. Of the 75 trinities of the Greeks 
cited by Eusener, 14 were so constituted, and 5 were entirely composed of women. 


5 Cf. Wiasowa, loc. cit., p. 51. 
6 Cf. Wissowa, loc. cit., pp. 261 and 264. 
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and a cult of Liber, Ceres, Libera.'. Note also Placidus, to Stat. 
Theb. i. 108: “tritium Furiarum fres memorat potestates: sitis, morbi, 
famesque’’; and to iii. 511: “Proserpinam . .. .e malo punico 
gustasse iria grana.’”’ A few more illustrations may also be noted: 
the fact that there were 3 principal assemblies of the people, a triple 
line of battle, a triple division of the month (as among the Greeks), 
tria nomina (the characteristic of a liber homo), the triclinium with its 
3 couches and 3 places on each, and the Roman custom, as also of 
the Greeks, of eating 3 meals a day. 

The number 3 plays a prominent part in ritualistic observances,’ 
as when the priest, as an act of ceremonial purification, thrice 
sprinkles the mourners with pure water (Verg. Aen. vi. 229), and 
when the pious Aeneas thrice invokes the departed spirit of his 
friend, Deiphobus (ibid., 506). Similarly, the enchantress, Medea, 
“thrice purifies Jason with fire, thrice with water, and thrice with 
sulphur”? (Ovid Metamorph. viii. 261).2 But perhaps the most 
remarkable glorification of the number 3 is to be found in the cele- 
bration of the Ludz Speculares in 17 B.c., with expiatory rites lasting 
3 nights and 3 days, the ceremonies opening with a sacrifice by 
Augustus of 3X3 kids and 3X3 lambs on 3 different altars and 
ending on the 3d day of June. The festival proper was preceded by: 
3 days of purification, followed by 3 expiatory offerings of 3 different 
kinds, and concluded with a poem by Horace, sung by 3X33 boys 
and 3X33 girls. The 3 nights were dedicated to 3 divinities, so the 
3 days; 3X33 cakes of 3 different kinds were thrice offered, and 
on the 3d night 3 sacrifices were made. With this use of 3 at a 
pagan festival may be compared its use in the great church hymn, 

1A Greek triad, in origin. Cf. Cic. N.D. ii. 62. The worship of this triad lasted 
for over 285 years, a temple being dedicated to their worship in 449 B.c., silver statues 


being erected to them in 197, and prayers offered in their temple in 174 (Livy iii. 55. 7; 
xxiii. 25. 7; xli. 28. 2). 

2 As early as Rome’s third king expiatory rites were celebrated for 3X3 days 
(Livy i. 31. 4). For the other Novendiale cf. Porphyr. to Hor. Ep. xvii. 48: nam 
novendiale dicitur sacrificitum, quod mortuo fit nona die, qua sepultus est. The ritualistic 
3 was also common in the Germanic realm: ‘Alles, was im altern Ritual wurselt, 
muss dreimal geschehen. .... Nur wenn es dreimal geschieht, hat man Erfolg 
erwartet.’’—J. Hoops, loc. cit. 

3Cf. Soph. Antig. 431, and Verg. Aen. ix. 329; xi. 188; Horace Ep. i. 1. 37; 
C. iii. 22.3; Ovid Metamorph. iv. 753; Fast. ii. 572; iii. 563; vi. 155, 753; Tib.i. δ. 14; 
iii. 12. 14; Stat. Thed. iv. 465, eto. 
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the Dies Irae, composed of 3X3 X3 stanzas, each consisting of 3 
verses and a triple rhyme. Triple repetition of the same act is also 
observed in the consultation of lots, as in Caes. B.G. i. 53. 7; ΤΊΡ. 1. 
3. 11; Tac. Germ. 10, etc., and in the triple clapping of hands to 
indicate approval, or in cheering, as in Hor. C. ii. 17. 26; Prop. iii. 
10.4; Mart. iii. 46. 8, etc. Cf. “to give three cheers.” 

Turning to matters far remote, we find the same tendency mani- 
festing itself in the bibulous realm (cf. “three sheets in the wind’’): 
in drinking the law (a mystica lex, Auson. Gryph.) was to drain 3 
glasses or 3X3 (Hor. C. iii. 19.:11; Petron. 136). 

In charms also the number 3 was considered to be of great 
potency. This particular variety may therefore be denominated 
the Therapeutic 3. The field is so large that a few illustrations will 
have to suffice. It is interesting to note that no less a person than 
the great Caesar, ‘‘as soon as he had taken his seat in the carriage, was 
accustomed to repeat a certain formula 3 times in order to secure 
safety in his journey” (Plin. Nat. Hist. xxviii. 21). So also the 
enchantress, Medea, indulges in a 3-fold incantation in order to put 
to sleep the dragon of the 3-forked tongue, and, as a preliminary 
step to invoking divine aid, ‘3 nights before the full moon thrice 
‘turns about and thrice sprinkles water on her head before crying out a 
3-fold supplication to Hecate of the 3 forms (Ovid Metamorph. vii. 
153; 190). No less interesting is the account in Vergil (Eel. viii. 741.) 
of the means resorted to by the shepherdess to rekindle the fire of 
love in the heart of one whose ardor had lost some of its fervor: 
she first twines 3 threads of 3 different hues round the wax image 
which she had made of her lover, and then carries it 3 times round 
the altar. Her maid assists by making 3 love-knots of the 3 threads. 
(Cf. also Prop. iv. 6. 7; p. 65 infra.) Tibullus acting on this prin- 
ciple enjoins his ladylove to “chant the love-charm thrice and 
spit! thrice when the spell is done” (i. 2. 54; cf. also Petron. 131). 
This spitting feature is a common element in many climes. In 
Folk-Lore, IV, 63, we are told that “to this day in India, when 
women see a falling star they spit thrice to scare the demon.” But 


1Cf. Nicholson, ‘‘The Saliva Superstition,’’ Harv. Stud., VIII (1897); Grendon, 
‘‘ Anglo-Saxon Charms,” Journ. Am. Folk-Lore, XXII (1909), 105-227; Wuttke, 
Der deutsche Volksaberglaube (1860), p. 138, etc., and Eugene Tavenner, ‘Three as a 
Magic Number in Latin Literature,” Trans. Am. Phil. Assn., XLVIT (1916), 117 f. 
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we are not without illustrations from nearer home. In cosmopolitan 
New York City it is a not uncommon custom for certain small boys, 
whenever they see a dead animal lying in the street, to spit 3 times in 
order not to “eat it on their bread for supper,” or, in case a foreign 
- object gets into the eye, to lift the eyelid and spit 3 times. Ben 
Jonson, it should be noted here, says “Spit three times for luck” 
(Epig. 134). Pliny is our authority (N.H. xxviii. 36) for the state- 
ment that “it was customary to spit on the ground 3 times after 
taking a dose of medicine’’ to insure its efficacy (cf. also xxiv, 172 
and 181). While the scientist might justify this measure on the 
ground of psychological therapeutics, he could hardly do so in this 
remedy for boils: “spit 3 times on them when they first appear’; 
or in the following, which Pliny prudently introduces by “they say’’: 
“if any one while washing his feet will touch his eyes 3 times with the 
water, he will be free from all diseases and ailments of the eye”’ (ὃ 44). 
To be cured of the gout was not so simple, as we learn from Varro 
(R.R. i. 2. 27) that one must chant a certain formula 3X33 times 
and with every time spit. 
Cetera de genere hoc, adeo sunt multa, loquacem 
Deldssare valent Fabium. 

These uses of the number 3 can be more easily understood and 
appreciated when studied in the light of the usage of other nations. 
Furthermore, a similarity in usage shows the homogeneity of the 
human mind. As there were trinities in the classical world, so also 
we find them in India, where the great Hindu trinity, the Tri- 
murti (Brahma, Siva, Vishnu), three deities worshiped collectively, 
is best known. Each god had 3 incarnations, those of Vishnu being 
connected with the Deluge (Max Mueller, India, p. 144) and “ Vish- 
nu’s Three Strides” covering the heavens was a tale oft told. It is 
interesting also to note that Siva’s emblem, like Poseidon’s, was a 
trident,’ and that the Hindu priest, as the last step to render the 
victim sacred, thrice turns round it with a lighted torch. But 
Buddhism went still farther: ‘out of the five last Buddhas of the 
earlier teaching there grew up five mystic trinities” (Ency. Brit.", 
XVI, 97). There was also a trinity of Vedic gods (Agni, Indra, 


1For the trisula of the Buddhists cf. Thomas Wilson, The Swastika (1896), 
pp. 962 f. 
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Surya). And Babylon had two divine triads, Egypt many, the chief 
being that composed of Osiris, Isis, and Horus. The triadic system 
was also a prominent feature in the religion of the Chaldeans, Mon- 
golians, Phrygians, and Scythians. According to Herodotus (viii. 
137) “the first man of the Scythians was a son of Zeus and had 3 
sons.”” The multiple of 3 appears in the Zend Avesta (Spiegel, ITI, 
p. lxix), where we are told that Ahriman produced 99,999 diseases, 
and that one of the gods had a bodyguard of 99,999 fravashi.' It 
is also to be noted that the triplicity of the cosmos (heaven, earth, 
water), found in classic realms, is also a feature of the Japanese 
doctrine, Taoism, each realm having its own special ruler, and, to 
go no farther, we may note the great Germanic triad,? Wodan, 
Thorr, and Donar. Tacitus’ statement (Germ. 2) is peculiarly 
interesting, to the effect that the primitive man, Mannus, had 
3 sons and from these sprang the three main tribes of Germany, 
with which may be compared the account in Genesis (9:19): “Of 
Noah’s three sons was the whole earth overspread.” Somewhat 
different is the account that the first man in the Isle of Man had 3 
legs (Folk-Lore, XVII, 469), and it was on 8 horse who had 3 legs that 
the Scandinavian goddess of the dead, Hel, first appeared on earth.® 
According to the Gaelic account of the Argonautic expedition, there 
were 3 Argonauts who changed themselves into 3 hawks and by 
this means were successful in securing 3 of the apples of the Hes- 
perides, in spite of the fact that the 3 daughters of the king had 
transformed themselves into 3 ospreys and pursued them.‘ 

In the realm of folklore the number 3 was particularly prolific, 
manifesting itself in the triple repetition of the same act. The 
illustrations from all lands are so numerous that only an abbreviated 


1 For its use in the Germanic realm cf. Meyer, loc. cit.: ‘‘ Neun ist Odins Zahl.” 

2 The earliest triad consisted of Ingo, Irmin, and Isto, the ‘‘drei urgermanische 
Hauptgdtter’’ (the Mercurius, Mars, Hercules, of Tac. Germ. 9).—R. M. Meyer, 
loc. cit., pp. 195. Cf. also p. 530: ‘‘die Dreizahl ist Lieblingssahl,’’ and the “‘litera- 
ture’’ there cited; also J. Hoops, loc. cit. It is interesting to note that the family 
motto of Bismarck was ‘‘In Trinitate Robur,”’ the arms a clover leaf and 3 oak leaves, 
and that contemporary caricature pictures him with 3 hairs on his head. 

ὃ Note also the Scandinavian Tree of Life, the Yggdrasil, with its 3 roots going 
down to 3 realms. 

4For the Celtic fondness for triads cf. Charles Squire’s Celtic Mythe and Legends. 
Cf. also Grendon, ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon Charms,” loc. cit. 
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selection is possible. From Clare, Ireland, comes the interesting 
remedy for removing warts: “rub a stolen scrap of meat three times 
round each wart in the name of each person of the Trinity,” a curious 
mixture of pagan mysticism and modern Christianity.!_ An interest- 
ing parallel to the custom referred to by Vergil (viii. 78 f.) is recorded 
by Frazer (III, 304): threads with 3 knots are still used in Argyle- 
shire to cure internal ailments of man or beast, and Highland sorcerers 
use 3 strings of 3 different colors with 3 knots in each as a charm 
against the evil eye (VI, 154); and a parallel to the Roman Ambar- 
valia is cited from Dahomey, Africa, where the custom prevailed “ of 
every three years carrying around the city the serpent god, Danbe, 
to rid its ‘nhabitants of their ills and ailments’’ (Folk-Lore, XVIII, 
268). 

In oaths and vows’ (though differing in ethical value, alike in 
this respect) the tendency to indulge in “threes” is also marked. 
In India, e.g., it is the regular custom to emphasize both oaths and 
vows by repeating them 3 times (Folk-Lore X, 410), and Usener 
(p. 45) says that “from his earliest youth he has heard Catholics when 
greatly excited cry out ‘Jesus, Maria, Josef,’’’ and adds “‘ we curse ‘in 
drei Teuffels Namen.’’’ 

To change the scene. St. Augustine (Epist. lv fii. p. 141, M.]) 
says: “ternarius numerus in multis sacramentis excellit.’”’ TIllus- 
trations are numerous, as, e.g., in the ceremonial at the death of a 
pope, when a representative of the Sacred College strikes the fore- 
head of the dead pope 3 times with a silver mallet (cf. further the 
Cath. Encycel., s.v. ““Triduum” and “Novena’’). A striking use of 
the number 3 is shown in the blessing of the water on the eve of the 


1 Folk-Lore, XXII, 571. Compare the Anglo-Saxon charm (op. cit., p. 187) for 
recovering stolen cattle: ‘‘pray three times toward the East and say thrice Cruz 
Christs ab oriente reducat’’ and similarly toward each point of the compass; to remove 
a strange swelling: ‘‘sing the Paternoster three times and say Fuge, diabolus, Christus 
te sequitur,’’ and repeat again this formula three times; and (Ὁ. 199), a charm against 
infectious diseases: ‘‘over the patient sing three times Matheus me ducat, Marcus me 
conservet, Lucas me liberet, Johannes me adiuvet, semper, Amen," etc. For an illustra- 
tion nearer home compare Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn (chap. i) ‘‘to keep witches 
away I got up and turned around in my tracks three times and crossed my breast 
every time.”” Cf. also Folk-Lore, XVII, 70; XIX, 315, 434, 456; XX, 77, 346; XXII, 
345, 474; XXIII, 191; Fraser, loc. ctt., VII, 198; XI, 180, 184; Wuttke, loc. cit.; 
Henry Williams, Curious Facts, pp. 69, 139, 150, 197, 318, and Lease, Livy (1914), 
p. 216, note. 

2 Cf. also Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 740, and p. 58 supra. 
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Epiphany (cf. Eusener, p. 2 and note; also pp. 36-46; 180-83). 
Here another modern illustration may be noted, the Angelus, a 
devotion consisting of 3 scriptural texts, recited 3 times a day, 
the bell (often 3, each tolling 3 times) tolling 3 times daily, 3 strokes 
each time; and the Catholic doctrine of a threefold division of the 
hereafter (heaven, hell, purgatory); compare also Dante’s concep-’ 
tion. According to Reinach (op. cit., p. 387) “the Trinity of the 
Jesuits, expressed by JMJ (Jesus, Mary, Joseph) has practically 
superseded the other.” As a striking illustration of the fact that the 
number 3 “mobilitate viget virisque adquirit eundo”’ may be cited 
the tenet of Pseudo-Dionysus (Areopagiticus) of the fifth century, 
maintaining that there are three triads of the celestial hierarchy 
between the Triune God and man, with a corresponding three triads of 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy between Jesus and man, and the Jewish 
system of theosophy, prevalent in the tenth century and later, the 
Cabala, with its three triads subdivided into trinities. Biblical 
illustrations are numerous and familiar, beginning with the first 
chapter of the Bible with a triad of ‘‘lights’”’ (sun, moon, stars), in the 
fifth with Noah and his three sons, in the fifteenth with a sacrifice of 
‘a heifer of three days old, and a she goat of three days old, and a ram 
of three days old” (cf. the Τριττύς and the Suovetaurilia). It may 
also be noted that Daniel prayed “three times a day” (Dan. 6:10)! 
and that the Apostle Paul said (II Cor. 12:8) τρὶς τὸν Κύριον παρα- 
κάλεσα. Note also the three Christian Graces. 

Illustrations are so numerous in English literature that it would 
need a separate book to record them. We can only note Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘the three weird sisters’ (note their incantation in Mac- 
beth), Falstaff’s remark, ‘good luck lies in odd numbers, either 


1 It is a custom of the Hebrews at the present time, and one going back for many 
generations, to offer 3 prayers at the evening service, repeating each 3 times, and at the 
evening service for the Sabbath to offer four prayers, each given 3 times; cf. Daily 
Prayers ... . Vienna (1857), pp. 251, 333. Anatole Le Braz, in his Le Sonneur de Garland 
(1911), tells us of a very religious woman “who swept the chapel of the church accord- 
ing to the rite on 3 consecutive Mondays,” and in his Le Trésor de Ndel that Jean 
tested the report that oxen on Christmas nights talked like human beings, by going on 
3 consecutive Christmases to 3 different stables (the scene is in Brittany, where such 
usages abound). Cf. also a Russian Christmas (Kolyada) song: ‘‘We found Kolyada 
in Peter's courtyard. In the middle of the court there are three rooms,” etc., and 
Dostolevski, Christmas Tree: “Αἴ a window behind the pane three dolls . . . . three 
old men,’’ etc. 
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in nature, chance, or death’’; the Ancient Mariner (a tale told to 
3 wedding guests), Part 3: “ I’ve won! Quoth she and whistles 
thrice’; Milton’s trinity of trinities in his description of the “Gates 
of Hell,” “thrice threefold” (3 of brass, 3 of iron, 3 of adamantine 
rock),! and De Quincey’s “Our Ladies of Sorrow” whom he has 
made 3: Mater Lachrymarum, M. Suspiriorum, M. Tenebrarum. 
There is a wideness in the use of the mystic 3 that is simply 
amazing. Note the following restricted heterogeneous list: the 3 
distinct parts of Solomon’s Temple, the 3d consisting of 3 stories 
supported by 3 successive abatements; the Greek temple, the 
Heraeum, with its 3 chief parts (naos, pronaos, opisthodomus), the 
3 Greek orders of the capital, the triglyphs of the Doric frieze; 
the use of the trefoil and trifolium in mediaeval architecture, the medi- 
aeval trivium and quadrivium, the tricolor, the 3-mile limit of inter- 
national law, the tripartite division of our government (legislative, 
judicial, executive), and of the army (3 battalions=1 regiment, 
3 regiments= 1 brigade, 3 brigades=1 division, 3 divisions = 1 corps, 
3 corps=1 army), the trifacial nerve with its 3 main branches and 
threefold function, the syllogism with its 3 parts, and even grammar 
with its 3 persons, 3 numbers, 3 voices, 3 genders, 3 degrees of com- 
parison, 3 kinds of accent, etc.? It is significant mathematically, 
mystically, and grammatically that the number 3 is called “plural,” 
and that “plural” is used not only for 3, but for any indefinitely 
large number, a fact which renders the use by some peoples of 
“three” in the sense of “many” less remarkable. Furthermore, 
we may also note that according to the philosopher Comte, the 
human mind in its development passes through 3 stages, that Hegel’s 


1 Vergil (Aen. vi. 549) has simply: ‘‘Moenia ... . triplict circumdata muro.”’ 


2Cf. further Wundt, op. cit.,’I, II?, pp. 187f. But the number three is not 
restricted to such serious books as the one just mentioned. It also has a use which may 
be called the Novelistic Three, the number which seems to fall subconsciously and 
automatically from the pen of the novelist. The reason underlying this use, though 
it may seem to some to be trifling, has its psychological interest and is one of the 
problems that is discussed in this study. Tlustrations are numerous. See, for 
example, Hearst’s Magazine for Dec., 1916. It may be noted also that Maurice Le 
Blanco, The Frontier (1912), p. 238 says: ‘‘drunk with rage, she thrice spat in her 
face.” One may cite also (thanks to my colleague, Professor Francois) a popular 
old French song, Cadet Rousselle, who, according to the song, had 3 houses, 3 costumes, 
3 hats, 3 beautiful eyes (one being a monocle), 3 pairs of shoes, 3 hairs, 3 boys, 3 dogs, 
3 cats, 3 daughters, and to pay his bills, 3 pennies. 
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philosophy largely centers in this number, with its 3 main divisions, 
every part following the triadic law, and with its basic principle 
that every truth has its 3 aspects (thesis, antithesis, and a resulting 
' synthesis). It is to be noted also that Cicero speaks of Plato’s 
philosophandi ratio triplex (Acad. i. 19), then animus triplex (Tusc. i. 
20; Div. i. 61), and that Placidus (loc. cit., v. 82) refers to Pythag- 
oras’ trinam regulam divinae rationis. Before leaving the realm of phi- 
losophy, Kant’s “three principles of homogeneity’’ may also be cited. 
To take a brief scamper through another field. Pedagogy has its 
3 M’s (man, matter, mind), the Corsican (Merimée, Columba, 
chap. 3) his 3 ways in dealing with an enemy, the 3 S’s (schioppétito, 
stiletto, strada), the Bourbons their 3 F’s, by which they are said to 
have ruled Naples: Feste, Farina, Férche. I shall say nothing of 
those whose ideas of the proper bounds of education are limited by 
the 3 ΒΒ. The drama, too, has its 3 moments, or crises, separated | 
by 3 important scenic effects (Freytag, op. cit., p. 115); the Odd 
Fellows, their emblem, 3 rings joined together; the names of most 
᾿ς eollege fraternities, their 3 letters; the pawnbrokers, their cluster 
of 3 gold-colored balls, etc., ad infinttum. It would seem that the 
various grades of society had agreed among themselves that “ All 
guten Dingen sind Drei’’ and that “the third time’s the charm.” 
As an illustration of the use of 3 in an indefinite sense may be 
noted the Greek “Τρεῖς ὄχλος,᾽ the German “Drei eine Menge”’ 
(cf. also ‘Drei Kase hoch’’), the Italian “Tre lo sanno, tutto lo 
sanno,” and the English “‘three’s a crowd.” The use of the indefi- 
nite “three’’ and “thrice” in historic times is as old as Orpheus 
and Homer in Greek and as old as Plautus in Latin. As Plutarch 
says (De Is. et Osir. 36), instead of “many times” we generally say 
“thrice.” Its use with an adjective to form a kind of superlative is 
particularly cominon, as, e.g., Orpheus using τριγίγας for “a huge 
giant,” Homer τρίλλιστος for “often prayed for,” the Greek! τρὶς 


1 The Greek dictionary (Liddell and Scott) cites 25 compounds of τρι-, 7 of rpes- 
and 1 of τριτο- the Latin (Harper's), 6 of fri-, 1 of ter- (adding that the indefinite sense 
is frequent), ‘all defined as ‘‘very,’’ etc. Jer is common in an indefinite sense from 
Plautus on. This writer, to express the other pole of the superlative idea, to say that 
something is ‘‘trifling,’”’ or ‘‘of absolutely no value,’’ uses teruncius (Capt. 477, etc.), 8 
word finding favor with Cicero (Att. v. 20. 6, etc.), or triobulus (Poen. 381, etc.), but 
Persius (v. 76) to express the very same idea uses tressis. The Greek use of τρία ἔπεα 
is paralleléd by the Latin tria verba. Pacuvius used tripotens, with which we may 
compare the portentous German word, Neunkraftkraut. 
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péxapos, Latin' ter feliz, and the English “thrice happy.” This 
usage is also not infrequent in English, as may be seen from the fact 
that Allibone (Poet. Quots.) cites eight poets who use the expression 
“thrice happy’’ and that Bartlett (Concordance) lists 17 compounds 
of “thrice” used by Shakespeare. With Shakespeare’s “thrice a 
villain’’ one may compare Plautus’ trifurcifer. In the Bible also this 
use is found, as “‘a three days’ journey” (Gen. 30:36; Ex. 3:18, etc.), 
and R. M. Meyer (op. cit., p. 529) speaking for the Germanic peoples 
says: “wir sahen, wie haufig fiir eine unbegrenzte Zahl von Geistern 
oder Damonen symbolisch die Dreizahl eintritt.”’ 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


That the number 3 has often a meaning far different from its 
numerical value has been commented on by the ancients, as, e.g., 
Aristotle (De Caelo, i. 1): ‘‘the triad is the number of the complete 
whole, inasmuch as it contains a beginning, a middle, and an end. 
Nature herself has provided us with this number for use in the holy 
service of the gods’’;? Plutarch (Fab. 4 Perrin): “now the reason 
for the exact prescription of this particular number (i.e., 333,3334) is 
hard to give, unless it was thereby desired to laud the number 3, as 
being a perfect number by nature, the first of odd numbers, the 
beginning of quantity, and as containing in itself the first differences 
and the elements of every number mingled and blended together” 
(cf. also Quaest. Rom. 102; De Is. 36. 151). Vergil (Eel. viii. 75) 
says “numero deus impare gaudet,’”’ and Servius in commenting 
thereon refers to the belief of the Pythagoreans “qui ternarium 
numerum perfectum summo deo adsignant, a quo initium et medium 
et finis erat,”’ and adds the significant remark: ‘‘Impar numerus 
immortalis, quia dividi integer non potest, par numerus mortalis, 
quia dividi potest.” His explanation of the use of ter in vil. 229 is 
also to be noted: ‘‘aut saepius aut re vera ter,” and to 700: ‘‘saepius: 
finitus pro infinito.”” Ausonius’ interest in this number is shown by 
his composition of a poem in 90 verses, Gryphus Ternarit Numeri, 

17Tt may be noted by way of contrast that the French and Spanish generally use 
‘*‘four’’ for an indefinite number of times; cf. couper un cheveu en quatre, ‘‘to split a 


hair"; faire le Diable ἃ quatre, ‘‘to raise the Dickens;"’ etc. Plautus also used in this 
way, centum, ducenti, and mille (cf. Arch. 7. lat. Lex., IX, 178 f.). 


2 Cf. Diels, Frg. d. Vorsokratiker, Ὁ. 222: πάντα τρία, etc. 
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showing its varied uses (cf. 1. 53 Tris... . numerus perfectus). Cf. 
also Festus, s.v. Imparem: Macr. S. 1. 13. δ, Somn. Scip. i. 2. 1; 
li. 2.17; Placidus to Stat. Thed. v. 86; and Apul. De Mundo 38.1 
This rapid survey of this vast field is sufficient to show the uni- 
versality of the use of the mystic number 3, and that, too, it is to be 
noted, not only by uncivilized? nations, but by civilized, and not 
only in ancient, but also in modern, times. In the quest for an 
explanation of the mental conceptions that gave birth to this phe- 
nomenon, it is obviously necessary in the first place to divest the 
mind of all preconceived notions, to rid it of all modern conceptions, 
and with an open mind try to enter into primitive man’s simple 
mental processes. Only when thus oriented ‘can we hope to discover 
this use in its incipiency. His conceptions were not built in a day 
any more than Rome was. Beginning with matters terrestrial he soon 
transferred them to matters celestial. The beginning was simple 
and natural, and there can be little doubt that the idea of triplicity 
first suggested itself from, and first? manifested itself, as Wundt 
(loc. cit.) maintains, in a& grouping of objects that were closely 
related, naturally connected together, and therefore assumes as its 
beginning the triad of persons, father, mother, and child, the simplest 
form of the monogamic family. This conception was early trans- 
ferred to the gods, and it is significant that in the most ancient reli- 
gions there are such family groups of trinities. The conception of 
three composing one readily resolved itself into its counterpart, 


1 Dante's use of the number 3 (The New Life, Ὁ. 71, Norton) to prove that Beatrice 
is a miracle, as also in the structure of his sonnets, is interesting. 


2 It would seem that to primitive man, in the phrase of Voltaire, ‘‘God made man, 
and man returned the compliment,'’ or as R. P. Knight says of the Trimurti ‘‘Symbol,”’ 
Lang. of Anc. Art and Myth. ἢ 229: ‘‘this triform division of the personified attributes 
or modes of action of one first cause seems to have been the first departure from simple 
theism, and the foundation of religious mythology in every part of the earth.’’ 


8 In a scientific treatment of this subject note should also be taken of a different 
explanation of the origin of the conception of a trinity. See, e.g., Inman, Ancient 
Pagan and Modern Christian Symbolism? (1874). According to Richard M. Meyer, 
op. cit., p. 68: ‘‘Phallische Zige fehlen keiner Mythologie, auch nicht der altgermani- 
schen”’ (cf. also pp. 52, 486). Cf. also C. Howard, Sex Worship* (1909), p. 12; Creuzer, 
Symbol. u. Meth.t, IV, 872; Lobeck, Aglaophamus, I, 660; Preller, Gr. Myth.*, pp. 302, 
311, 444; Rom. Myth.*, pp. 49, 228; Wissowa, Rel. u. Kunst? (1912), pp. 243, 299, etc. 
It seems more natural, however, to assume (absolute certainty is of course impossible) 
that the trinity-idea first entered primitive man’s mind from the more obvious trinity 
of the family, or from one of the multitude of triads in nature about him. 
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one composed of three. The former conception led to a trinity of 
gods, the latter to the creation of beings composed of 3 bodies, as 
of Hecate, etc.,and of those with one member divided into 3 parts, as of 
gods with 3 heads, 3 eyes, etc. The three-in-one idea was given its 
simplest expression by the Pythagoreans, who adopted the triangle,! 
“the most perfect geometrical figure, inasmuch as it was the first 
form complete in itself.’”’ It was only natural therefore that the 
number 3, being graphically represented by the Greek mathematicians 
by a triangle (a figure composed of 3 lines, 3 angles, its angles meas- 
ured in 3 ways, and only 3), which was regarded as perfect, should 
on account of this representation also come to be regarded as the 
perfect number. There were also other considerations that tended 
to deepen this conviction, the fact that 3 is the sum of the mystic 1 
and of the mystic 2, that is, could not be divided (cf. Servius’ note 
p. 69 supra), and was therefore like the gods, immortal, perfect, 
sacred. Its frequent and natural association with the gods and 
their worship, the belief in their perfection and in the perfection of 
their handiwork, the world of nature, could not have been without 
its influence in giving an impetus to the belief that 3 was a sacred 
and perfect number. The conception of a triplicity of similar 
objects easily developed into a conception of a triplicity of dissimilar 
objects, and these two conceptions, working side by side, led to the 
vast majority of the symbolic uses of this number in classical and 
later times. The natural groupings of 3’s in the world about him, 
such as of birth, life, death, as of land, sky, water? (cf. ériplicis 
mundi, Ovid Metamorph. xi. 40), as of sun, moon, stars, as of the 3 
phases of the moon (new, full, quarter) and the consequent 3 divi- 
sions of the month, as of the 3 seasons of the ancient Greeks and 
Germans (Tac. Germ. 26), to say nothing of Vedic times (Schrader, 


1 It should be noted that the triangle was not only a symbol of the Trimurti, but 
was also used in connection with the worship of Mithras, Krishna, Osiris, and Apis. 
In the minds of the early church Fathers the equilateral triangle was regarded as the 
simplest and most effective symbol of the Trinity in Unity. The frequent representa- 
tion in Christian art of the all-seeing eye of God in the midst of a triangle is well known. 


2 This conception is regarded by Simrock (Deutsche Mythol., p. 100) as the primary 
cause of triads of gods: ‘‘die Gdtter der Trias waren urspringlich Elementargidtter, 
dem Wesen jedes der Drei liegt eins der Elemente, Luft, Wasser, und Feuer zu Grunde, 
und von dieser ihrer elementaren Natur ist erst ihre geistige Bedeutung ausgegangen,”’ 
& view which is quoted with approval by A. F. Pott, Zettschr. f. Volkerpsychologie, 
XIV (1883), 133. For the ‘‘astrological origin’’ of the trinity concept see Cumont, 
Astrol. and Rel. (1912), p. 111. 
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Spr. u. Urgesch.*, IT [1006], 239, 510), as of the 3 dimensions! (length, 
breadth, thickness), as of the 3 states of matter (solid, liquid, gaseous), 
- as of the 3 kingdoms (animal, vegetable, mineral), etc.,? must have 
early forced themselves upon his attention and have greatly influenced 
his trend of thought. It was only natural that the threefold 
division of the visible world into earth, sky, water, should have 
developed into the threefold division of the Cosmos into the earth, 
the sky, and the underworld, with the assignment to each of its 
own ruler, and as in the family group one member was endowed 
with superior power and authority, so also in the divine trinity there 
was one superior to the other two. Such a conception of a trinity of 
gods found expression, not only among the Babylonians and Egyp- 
tians,* but also among the Greeks and Romans. 

In the study of the earliest manifestations of the symbolic 3, 
regard must also be had for the fact that there have been, and still 
are, primitive peoples whose ideas of number do not go beyond 3. 
In addition to this is the fact that there are many peoples who, for 
one reason or another, never heard of, and, even if they had, could 
not grasp, the meaning of the Pythagorean arithmetical dogma, and 
to whom the Aristotelian formula of a beginning, a middle, and an 
end was as a book sealed with seven seals. Tylor (Primitive Culture, 
15, 241) cites nations of the Far East who did not count beyond the 
number 3, and who used that number, not only for the definite 3, but 
also for a number of indefinite size‘ This usage, while character- 
istic of primitive man, shows some interesting survivals in the usage 
of the most highly educated, as Vergil’s 333 years (cf. p. 56 supra), 
Horace’s ter felix, Shakespeare’s ‘‘thrice happy,’’ etc. 


1 To Brinton (“The Origin of Sacred Numbers,"’ Amer. Anthropologist, VII [1894], 
168 f.) this was the conception from which sprang such expressions as ‘‘Indra, Lord 
of Three Worlds,” etc. His conclusion is summed up as follows: ‘‘The number three 
derives its sacredness from abstract, subjective operations of the intelligence and has 
its main application in the imaginary and non-phenomenal world,’”’ supporting his 
view in part by the law that ‘‘all operations of the mind proceed in accordance with 
the three fundamental laws of thought—Identity, Diversity, and the excluded Middle.” 

? Furthermore, he must have discovered at an early stage of his development the 
3 primary divisions of his own arm and of his own leg, and of their corresponding parts 
in the common vertebrates, to say nothing of the 3 segments of his fingers. 

8 Οἱ. Jastrow, Die Religion Babylon. u. Assyr. I, 244f.; Wiedemann, Religion d. alt. 
Aegypter, pp.60f. Cf. also Εἰ. A. W. Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians, I (1904), 113 f. 

4H. Diels, Archiv. f. Gesch. d. Philosophie, X (1897), 232, regards this fact as 
the explanation for the early and extended use of the triad. So Eusener, p. 261. 
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The third of these symbolic uses to be developed was the temporal 
triad, owing to the fact that one of the 3 elements, the present, is 
an abstraction, beyond the mental powers of primitive man.'! The 
other two ideas, the past and future, he could, and did, grasp. It 
is 8 significant fact that there are languages in which the present 
tense as such is lacking in general use (e.g., in the Hebrew).? As an 
inherent element in the temporal triad is the threefold repetition of 
the same act, as in thrice offering a prayer or in thrice repeating an 
oath (cf. pp. 61 and 65 supra), under the belief that in this way it 
is rendered more potent, more likely to produce the desired effect. 
This conception, however, was late in developing and found its widest 
expression in the realm of charms and magic formulae (cf. p. 62f.). 
The exact details of the explanation of Paul’s “1 thrice besought the 
Lord”’ are left to the theologians. The fourth stage to be developed 
was the conception of emanations, one of the three chief theories of 
existence, but the discussion of this we leave to the philosophers and 
theologians. The fifth and last step in the development of the triad 
is the conception of the Holy Trinity. The cycle is complete. As 
Wundt (op. cit., p. 539) says: “Inbesondere bleibt die Géttertrias, 
wie sie wahrscheinlich die altest Form der heiligen Drei gewesen, 80 
auch die letzte und anschaulichste.” 

Taking a general survey of the entire field and of the manifold 
and varied uses of the symbolic 3 among all nations and all peoples, 
the conclusion has been reached that its use in general is due to 3 
principal causes, in part to primitive conceptions, in part to the 
philosophical speculations of Pythagoras, Aristotle, and their 
followers, and, in certain spheres of its later development, to the 
conception of the Holy Trinity. The modern world is indeed a 
product of the past, and we can do no better than to conclude with 
Woelfflin (Arch. f. lat. Lex., IX, 334: “Wenn wir heute sagen ‘aller 
guten Dinge sind drei,’ so befinden wir uns damit in Ubereinstim- 
mung sowohl mit dem Heidentume als mit dem Christentum.” — 


Cc.uLEGE OF THE Crry or New YorxK 


1 ΤΆ may be noted here that in Latin several uses of the present grew out of the 
conception that the present is only a variable point, a dividing line between the past 
and the future, and therefore has no time in and of itself. 

3 For the temporal triads see ἢ. 59 supra. 
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By ΤΈΝΝΕΥ FRANK 


A reference to recent grammars and histories shows that the 
famous inscription of the Columna Rostrata (Dessau I.L.S. 65) has 
again fallen into disrepute. It will be remembered that Ritschl and 
Mommsen pronounced it an antiquarian invention of the early 
empire. In 1890, however, Woelfflin by an able discussion! restored 
faith in it so that for a decade at least it was freely cited by historians 
and philologists. Woelfflin argued that so many ancient forms and 
phrases occurred in the inscription that it must in the main be 
regarded as a fairly faithful copy of a third-century original, and that 
the forms which were obviously of a later date could best be explained 
as due to the mistaken attempts of a restorer to invent archaisms 
in order to replace parts of the original that had been broken or 
rendered illegible by age. This view seems to-me not impossible, 
though at present it has been generally abandoned for Mommsen’s 
theory. Woelfflin’s enduring contribution to the discussion lies in 
having pointed out the real archaic character of several phrases that 
up to his time were classed as examples of late and rhetorical verbiage. 
He noticed for instance that the use of que to the exclusion of ef was 
characteristic of early documents, especially documents of an official 
character like the lex Agraria, the lex Cornelia, and the Senatus 
consultum de Bacchanalibus;? that the phrase clases navales* was not 
redundant but a natural expression in the early day when classis 
meant “‘levy’’ whether of land or sea forces; that praesente . 
dictatored preserved in the participle a legitimate old meaning ahich 
was conserved in various other verbal forms of praeesse, ‘‘to have 
charge of’’; that the phrase znaltod mare could have been used only 
before altum became a substantive and a synonym of mare, a change 


1 Sttz,. Minch. Akad., 1800, pp. 293 ff. 


3 Note that que occurs three times in the four lines of the very old inscription of 
the Faliscan guild, Dessau I.L.S. 3083. | 

8 Paulus Festus, 225: multttudo hominum quam navium; also 56: classis clipeata; 
and 248: classis procincta. 
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that was taking place in the days of Plautus; and so on. Whoever 
will collect these remarkable archaisms—note the number of such 
excellent old forms as exemet, inaltod, marid, olorom, triresmos, 
navebos, numei, and navaled, consider the non-appearance of such 
fofms as quom, endo, and ai, which an antiquarian would naturally 
have selected, and remember that we have no sure case of conscious 
archaizing of inscriptions—should be convinced that at least the sub- 
stance of the inscription rests upon a genuine original. 

The recent aversion to the inscription seems to be based chiefly 
upon Norden’s assertion! that in comparison with the simple and 
jejune epitaphs and honorific inscriptions of the following two 
centuries the Duillian eulogy is fulsome and rhetorical; that in fact 
it is too self-conscious an effort to be attributed to the Romans 
before the day of their first literary attempts. It must be admitted 
that the inscription does not harmonize with Roman character of the 
third century as we know it. Perhaps, however, it is 80 un-Roman 
precisely because Rome had as yet no stylistic and formal literary 
models for Duillius to follow. 

It was indeed in Sicily, among the most rhetorical of the Greeks 
and in their most verbose days, that Duillius achieved his fame. He 
campaigned between Agrigentum and Segesta before and after his 
temporary naval command, and doubtless, like other Roman generals 
in Sicily, spent some days during the rainy season in the hospitable 
companionship of the gracious Hiero at Syracuse. That Roman 
officers acquired in this way an acquaintance with many things 
besides the Greek drama which they at once transplanted to Rome 
is of course well known. And the man who, according to Cicero, 
found pleasure in a cortége of pipers and torchbearers could hardly 
have failed to note during his Sicilian campaigns the elaborate 
eulogies with which every petty Greek offielal was immortalized by 
his native city. In leu of contemporary Sicilian examples, which 
have not survived, we may refer to the typical inscription which the 
Athenians had engraved in honor of Phaedrus some ten years before.? 
For services that Duillius might well have smiled at Phaedrus | 


1 De Stilone, Cosconio, Varrone, 1895. Cf. F. D. Allen, Early Latin, p. 67, who 
questioned the inscription on stylistic grounds long before Norden. 


2 Ditt. Syll.t No. 409. 
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received the honors of the gilded crown, a seat at the public tables 
and at public games, a bronze bust, and an inscription of a hundred 
periphrastic lines setting forth not only his own deeds but those of 
his father and grandfather as well. A brief extract will perhaps 
serve to illustrate the redundant and padded eulogies current in 
Duillius’ time:. 

ἔπλε]υσεν ἐπὶ τῶν νεῶν ἃς ὁ δῆμος . . . . συμέπεμπεν els τὴν ᾿Ασίαν 
καὶ συνεδιεπολέμησεν τὸν πόλεμον τὸν ἐν Κύπρωι καὶ ἔλαβεν “Ayvwva 
τὸν Τί[ήιο]ν καὶ τὰς ναῦς τὰς per’ αὐτοῦ, καὶ ἐπὶ Πραξιβούλου ἄρχοντος, 
Γλαυκέτου καθειληφότος Κύθνον καὶ καταγαγόντος ἐντεῦθεν τὰ πλοῖα, 
τήν τε πόλιν ἔλαβεν καὶ αὐτὸν Γλαυκέτην καὶ τὰ πλοῖα τὰ μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ, 
καὶ παρεσκεύασεν ἀσφάλειαν τοῖς πλέουσι τὴν θάλατταν, and s0 on to 
the dreary end. is 

Though this is of course not the model of the columnar inscrip- 
tion, it reveals the style of the honorific tributes which met the 
Roman in every public square in Sicily. The frequently criticized 
boast “rem navebos primos c< eset >’ reminds one of χειροτονηθεὶς 
πρῶτος of line 45; the fulsome style of ‘‘clasesque navales primos 
ornavet pa< ravetque > cumque eis navebos claseis Poenicas omnis” 
is cast in the style of Γλαυκέτου καθειληφότος Κύθνον καὶ καταγαγόν- 
ros ἐντεῦθεν τὰ πλοῖα τὴν τε πόλιν ἔλαβεν καὶ αὐτὸν Γλαυκέτην καὶ τὰ 
πλοῖα τὰ μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ, and “enque eodem ζηβο « ἰϑίσαϊυ ἃ >’ when 
there was but one year of office is reminiscent of phrases like ἐπὶ 
Νικίου μὲν ἄρχοντος στρατηγὸς ὑπὸ τοῦ δήμου χειροτονηθεὶς ἐπὶ τὴν 
παρασκενὴν δὶς πάντων Gu προσῆκεν ἐπεμελήθη καλῶς (ibid. ll. 21 ff.). 
Even the form which the honor took was probably suggested by 
Greek practice and imitated to the extent that Roman custom might 
permit, for as Phaedrus received an εἰκόνα χαλκῆν ἐν ἀγορᾶι (I. 81), 
an honorary inscription ἐν στήλει λιθίνει παρὰ τὴν εἰκόνα (1. 90), and 
the right of continuing in private life the use of magisterial insignia 
(ll. 72 ff.), so Duillius was accorded a statue in the forum, a public 
record of his deeds, and the continued use in private life of consular 
attendants cum tibicine et funalz.! 

Other Romans may have thought Duillius vain, as Cicero implies, 
but the character of Greek eulogies could hardly have been unknown 
to them. Only a few years previously the Thurians had set up 

1 Pliny N.H., xxxiv, 32. 
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statues in Rome to the tribune Sthennius, who had first urged the 
defense of Thurii against Pyrrhus, and to Fabricius, who had finally 
defeated Pyrrhus, and it is not likely that the inscriptions composed 
by them were written in the blunt Latin of that day. 

That succeeding generations failed to follow the example of 
Duillius is not surprising. The long Punic wars succeeded in bring- 
ing the aristocracy back into power at Rome, where it remained for a 
century, and the Senate under oligarchic control always strove to 
reduce the consuls and the military heroes to modest behavior. The 
Romans meanwhile grew conscious of their own position in the world, 
and after that they fell less readily into the temptation of imitating 
the sentimental Greeks in ways that failed to harmonize with their 
own sense of what was proper and dignified. Even the two oldest 
Scipionic inscriptions with their Hone oino and forma virtutet parisuma 
seem laudatory in comparison with those of the following century; 
their authors apparently were still somewhat under the spell of the 
foreign manner. 

It would seem then that the critics who reject the inscription 
have failed to sustain their case, and that Woelfflin’s faith in the 
substance of it is fully justified. Even his explanation of the incon- 
sistent forms as being due to an attempt to restore the illegible words 
with plausible if mistaken archaisms is conceivably acceptable. 
This explanation, however, is open to two possible objections: in 
the first place, we know of no other instance of conscious archaizing, 
and, secondly, it seems strange that this hypothetical antiquarian 
would have sanctioned such modern-looking forms as aes, praeda, 
cum, and navales if he really desired to give his restorations an 
antique appearance. 

Since the inconsistent spellings all conform to the orthography 
in vogue about 150 B.c., it seems somewhat more probable to me 
that the columna, before its final restoration in the empire, had 
already been restored during the second century, possibly by some 
descendant of the hero. Restoration of ancestral monuments in 
more lasting form was frequently undertaken by proud descendants 
or public-spirited citizens, not only when the original had been 
destroyed by fire or other accident, but also when the original no 
longer satisfied the aesthetic demands of the later age. Pliny 
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happens to remark that the statues of the Sibyls were so restored 
by S. Pacuius and M. Messala;! the triumphal arch of Fabius 
Allobrogicus was restored by his grandson, the Basilica Aemilia 
was repeatedly restored and beautified by the later members of the 
Aemilian gens, and there are numerous other cases of the kind. The 
original Columna Rostrata of 260 B.c. was doubtless built of the rude 
and friable tufa then constantly in use. It can still be seen in the 
Servian wall near the railway station. This is a material wholly 
unsuitable for works of art. In the frequent changes within the 
Forum during the second century when new statues of travertine 
and marble were being erected the ugly monument may well have 
been replaced by one more befitting its surroundings. Possibly 
the original, like the statue of Aemilius (tempestas disjecisset, Livy 
xlii, 17),, had been wrecked by storm, or by the boisterous election 
crowds, or by the mobs that frequently attended the games in the 
Forum; or it may have been ruined by fire. The devastating fire 
of 210 B.c. ruined almost everything between the carcer and the 
temple of Vesta,? and the columna apparently stood on or near the 
older rostra.* These buildings were restored from time to time after 
the Punic war. The building of the novae tabernae in 192, or of 
Cato’s basilica in 185, or of the Aemilian basilica in 179 may have 
caused readjustments in the placing of the monuments in the upper 
end of the Forum. In 158 there must have been a general rearrange- 
ment of honorific monuments since the censors of that year ordered 
the removal of all statues that had not been placed by official decree 
of the senate or people.‘ <A second redisposition of monuments near 
the rostra must have occurred in 145, when the popular assemblies 
were removed from the north to the south of the old rostra. 

The hypothesis of a second century restoration, therefore, seems 
at least possible. It becomes indeed probable when the inscrip- 
tional forms, which have proved so troublesome in the light of other 
hypotheses, are examined. 

1N.H. xxxiv, 22. 

2 Livy, xxvi, 27. 

3 In rostrie ... . vidimus, Servius in Georg. iii, 29. The earlier writers who 
saw it say simply ἐπ foro: Pliny, N.H. xxxiv, 20; Quint. i, 7. The fragments were 
found near the arch of Severus, that is, near the new rostra. ᾿ 

4 Pliny, Ν.Η͂. xxxiv, 30. 
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The forms claseis and naveis occur by the side of clases and navales, | 
and it is usually supposed that these words contain a mixture of old, 
pseudoarchaic, and classical forms. Obviously the single consonant 
8 suggests an early date; the diphthong ez, on the other hand, could 
not belong to 260 B.c., nor does it accord well with the first decades 
of our era, for spurious ez does not occur in accusative plural endings 
of vowel-stem nouns as late as the date of the final restoration of this . 
inscription.!. The forms claseis and naveis are, however, quite possible 
for the period about 150 B.c., that is, for the period of the posited 
restoration of this inscription. The single consonant persisted 
through most of the second century, as witness suma? of the Gracchan 
period. Our earliest inscriptional example of the spurious e7* dates 
from 146 B.c., but inscriptions are so rare for the two decades pre- 
ceding this date that we are not in a position to claim that it did 
not occur several years earlier. The fact that Turpilius could con- 
tract flagitiets into flagitis* would seem to indicate that unaccented 
et had become phonetically equivalent to ὁ before the middle of the 
century. 

The ending es of clases and navales are probably due to the 
imperial restorer or stonecutter, but we have no right to exclude a 
hypothesis that these forms may also date from the second-century 
restorer. ‘This es of the accusative plural of vowel stems does not 
as a matter of fact appear in inscriptions till the end of the century,5 
but there are two facts to consider with reference to it. Inscriptions 
dating from the middle of the century offer very few instances of 
just these forms from which to draw conclusions; and, secondly, 
since the es of vowel stems came into use through ἃ confusion between 
vowel and consonant stems, it is highly probable that it appeared 
sporadically all through the second century B.c., since such con- 
fusion occurs in the other case forms then.* If this is so, the single 
consonant of clases accords with the ending es and the whole word 
may possibly be attributed to the earlier restorer. 

1 Lommatssch, Archiv, XV, 129. 

10.1.1... I, 561. — 

3 faxseis, C.I.L. I, 542. 

4 Sturtevant, Contraction in Case Forms, p. 6. 


§ omnes, C.I.L. I, 577, 105 B.c. 
4 See Stols, pp. 204 and 211. 
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The form consol fits the second century and that alone. In 
260 B.c. the word was probably written cosol, while consul was of 
course the form in theempire. The ns of Cartaciniensis must belong 
to the same writing as consol. Poenitcas seems also to be the work of 
the earlier restorer. The word was doubtless spelled with οἱ in 260, 
while at the time of the imperial restorer oe had long since passed to u. 

The uniform adoption of ae in praesente, praedad, and aes is 
usually attributed to the imperial restorer or stonecutter, but it 
may also be due to an earlier restorer since the diphthong ae occurs 
in inscriptions as early as the S.C. de Bacch., 189 B.c. 

With our hypothesis macisir<a>tos need not be taken as an 
invention of an imaginative imperial restorer. The dramatists of 
the second century often treated u-stem nouns as belonging to 
o-stems, and the confusion may be very old. Navaled and dictatored 
can now be accepted as correct third-century forms since the appear- 
ance of <c>osoled' has lent them respectability.2. No real difficulty 
is presented by the fact that the former should end in id, for vowel 
and consonant stems were frequently confused in early Latin. 
According to Hodgman,* Plautus alone presents a score of sar a 
of such confusion in the ablative singular forms. 

Finally, by positing an intermediate restoration and thus account- 
ing for several hitherto inexplicable forms, we may accord fuller faith 
to such old words as mazimos and navebos, which have been viewed 
with needless skepticism in the past. Brugmann’s explanation of 
the variation between u and 2‘ leads one to expect mazimos as older 
than maxumos. Whether both forms (in ἡ and in 2) occurred in the 
inscription of 260 B.c. we cannot say positively, but there is no sound 
reason for doubting that they did. I should be inclined to attribute 
<ma>sximos of line 3 to the original inscription, and < max >umos 
of line 9 to the original or to the second-century restoration. Navebos 
has also been rejected as an unsafe form, but Sommer’ is certainly 
right in accepting it. The ending is orthodox and is paralleled by 
protrebibos of C.I.L. TX, 4204, while the e is supported by the spelling 
tempestatebus in I, 32. ~The word evidently came down unchanged 
from the original inscription. Ezfociont remains then the only 


1 Notizie, 1900, 499, and C.I.L. I, 2, No. 19. 
2 Brugmann, K. Verg. Gr., 383. 
ὃ Class. Rev., XVI, 298. 4 Grd. I, p. 224. δ, 385. 
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unexplained word, and this may be a stonecutter’s error induced by 
‘the occurrence of the unusual o of the ending. 

If this hypothesis is correct, then, the main body of the inscription 
goes back to 260 B.c., while a restorer of about 150 B.c. supplied at 
illegible places the following forms in the orthography of his day: ns 
of consol and Cartaciniensis, eis Poe of |. 8, ae in 1. 9, ets in |. 12, 
and possibly es in |. 7 and ae of ll. 14 and 17. Most of the forms that 
are certainly of the second century fall close together in the center 
of the present inscription at ll. 6-9, so that it seems not improbable 
that the original was spaced line for line exactly as the extant one is 
and that it was rather badly marred in one place before the first 
restoration. 

The final restoration was of course made in the early empire. 
Perhaps the curatores tabularum publicarum appointed by Tiberius 
in the year 16 a.p. to restore δημόσια γράμματα (Dio 57, 16) had the 
work done, or Tiberius himself in the following year when he rebuilt 
the temple of Janus which Duillius had erected (Tac. Ann. II, 49) 
and which may have been mentioned in the last portion of our 
inscription. That the final restorer took some pains to follow his 
copy with care is proved by the fact that he corrected the erroneous 
u to o in navebos, and this fact should guard us from attributing many 
modernizations to him. The only changes that one is compelled to 
attribute to him are the use of 1-longa, which is purely orthographic, 
and the apparently mistaken o of ezfociont. 

Regarding the form of the original monument only a word need 
be said. It is likely that the statue mentioned by the elogium of 
Duillius in the Augustan Forum! stood on top of the columna, as in 
the case of the old columnar statue of Minucius,? and the columna 
rostrata of Augustus.’ Since the authorities of the imperial time 
who had seen the new column do not mention the statue, we may 
assume that it had met with some accident or had been removed 
as an offense to the eye before this time. We are told-that old tufa 
and terra-cotta statues were not in favor in Cato’s day. 

Of the inscription, fulsome as it is, something has apparently 
been lost, possibly as much as fifteen lines if the base—which we 


1 See Dessau, I.L.S. 55. It was discovered in 1890. 
3 Represented on coins; see Grueber, III, Pl. 26, 15. 
ὃ See Grueber, III, Pl. 59, 18. 
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need not assume—had the normal proportions of statue bases, that is, 
length to width about three totwo. The first line probably contained 
the name and title of the hero, as in the elogia of the Augustan Forum; 
and since Florus assumes (erroneously, of course) that Duillius had 
himself erected the column, the inscription may have failed to men- 
tion who had authorized the erection. If it was suggested by the 
Greek inscriptions of the day, the lost portion at the end probably 
mentioned the hero’s benefactions, as for instance the gift of the 
temple of Janus! (Tac. Ann. 11, 49), and gave a full list of the honors 
voted him by the senate and people,” not failing to note that his was 
the first naval triumph,’ and perhaps adding the fact that huic per- 
missum est, ut ab epulis domum cum tibicine et funali rediret.4 Indeed 
the prominence given by the elogium and by so many authorities to 
these vain honors can be plausibly explained if we assume that this 
peculiar inscription, which followed the pompous Greek fashion of 
recording such trivialities,> was their source. At any rate Silius 
Italicus, who gives a fairly full list of the traditional details, seems to 
have had the monument and the text of the inscription in mind 
(Pun. VI, 663-69). He is describing a fictitious panel of a temple 
door representing the deeds of Duillius: ΕΝ 

Aequoreum juxta decus et navale trophaeum, 

Rostra gerens nivea surgebat mole columna; 

Exuvias Marti® donumque Duilius, alto 

Ante omnis mersa Poenorum classe, dicabat. 

Cui, nocturnus honos, funalia clara sacerque 

Post epulas tibicen adest; castosque penatis 

Insignis laeti repetebat murmure cantus. 

Bryn Mawr CouieGcEe 


1 Cf. the inscription of Phaedrus cited above, especially 1. 30. 

2 Cf. the inscription of Phaedrus, ll. 71-91. 

ὃ Primus... . navalem de Sicul. et classe Poenica egit, Acta Triumph. 

4 Elogium; cf. Cic. Cato 44, Liv. Epit. 17, etc. 

ὃ There is a possibility that the epulae mentioned were the Epulae Jovis to which 
Duillius was perhaps granted continued admittance on the analogy of the Greek 
σίτησις ἐμ πρυτανείῳ and that after the inscription was marred the passage was incor- 
rectly restored so as to combine the epulae with the attendant cum tibicine in this 
strange manner. If this is true the incorrect combination was made by the second- 
century restorer, since Cicero and the elogium agree in accepting it. 

* This refers to the temple of Janus, which Vergil, vii, 607, also associates for 
obvious reasons with Mars. 
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APOLLODORUS VS. PHORMIO, CRIMINAL ASSAULT! 


Pasion, the wealthy Athenian banker, died leaving a widow and two 
sons, Pasicles aged nine and Apollodorus aged twenty-four. His will 
provided that Phormio, his freedman and trusted associate in the bank, 
should marry Archippe his widow with a large dowry and act as guardian 
of the younger son. Apparently the marriage was consummated during the 
absence of Apollodorus on state service. ‘‘Upon my return home,” he 
says, “‘when I learned what had taken place I was exceedingly angry and 
indignant. I could not commence a private action as there were no actions 
at that time, all such business being postponed by the war; but I preferred 
an indictment against him before the Thesmothetae for outrage and abuse 
(γραφὴ ὕβρεως). ‘The case never came to trial. Eighteen years later he 
brought a civil suit for twenty talents. From the speeches delivered in the 
course of this later litigation is derived our information regarding the earlier 
criminal suit. In accounting for his failure to prosecute the case Apollodorus 
speaks vaguely of the dilatory tactics of Phormio as well as the intercession 
of his mother. A temporary reconciliation was effected. It seems quite 
certain that the suit was dropped voluntarily, by reason of financial con- 
siderations.? 

The case exhibits in an interesting fashion the elasticity and resources 
of a legal system devised and operated by men without specific legal training, 
but the real ground of action has never been set forth in a satisfactory manner. 
Meier attempted to prove from this case that a γραφὴ ὕβρεως lay in cases of 
seduction. But in view of the fact that seduction was not distinguished 
from adultery and dealt with by means of a γραφὴ μοιχείας the view is not 
tenable.* Lipsius‘ is right in rejecting it, but his own explanation that the 
ground for the action was the disgrace involved in the marriage of the 
plaintiff’s mother to a former slave of the family is equally objectionable in 
the absence of any indication that such a marriage was contrary to law. It 
would have been intolerable if a man who was legally married to a widow 


1 Dem. 45. 4. γραφὴ ὕβρεως. Sandys version, ‘‘criminal assault,’’ seems preferable 
to Kennedy’s ‘‘indictment for outrage and abuse,’”’ because in English common law 
assault and battery have been expanded in practice in much the same fashion as ὕβρις 
in this case. Both charges may be purely technical and formal to remedy a wrong not 
otherwise provided for. 

_ ? Litigants were always reluctant to admit that a suit was compromised for money 
owing to the fear of being classed as sycophants, to say nothing of the law against the 
practice. Cf. Lofberg, Sycophancy in Athens, ἡ. 86. 

8 Thonissen, Le droit pénal de la république athénienne, Ὁ. 336. 

4 Der Attische Process, p. 398, n. 569; Das Attische Recht, p. 424. 
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could be haled into court as a criminal because her son fancied that he was 
disgraced by the marriage. Hitzig' calls this the most doubtful instance of a — 
γραφὴ ὕβρεως and concludes, ‘‘man musz aber aus der Rede fiir den Phormio 
schliessen, dasz die Hybris gerade in der Verbindung mit Archippe gefunden 
wurde.” This is rather vague, but his citation of Plato’s provision for a 
γραφὴ αἰσχύνης γένους seems to indicate that he adheres to Lipsius’ view. 
Rightly or wrongly Apollodorus regarded his father’s will as a forgery. 
The civil suit he contemplated instituting was unquestionably. intended to 
test the validity of the will. Consequently it is natural to suppose that the 
γραφὴ ὕβρεως also was brought for the purpose of challenging the will. If the 
will was a forgery then the marriage was invalid, for Phormio had not 
complied with the law which required an alien claimant for the hand of an 
heiress to go before the proper magistrate and establish his claim.? Con- 
sequently his relations with Archippe were illegal and wrongful. The theory 
underlying the γραφὴ ὕβρεως was that they amounted to a technical assault. 
It was immaterial that Archippe acquiesced. Being a ward of the state she 
could not consent. Apollodorus as her κύριος was the proper party to bring 
the suit. Athenian juries were ever suspicious of purely technical pleas that 
alleged no loss or injury to the plaintiff resulting from the conditions 
complained of. Accordingly Apollodorus no doubt intended to dwell on the 
disgrace involved in his mother’s alliance with a former slave. But this is 
no more a legal ground for an action than a claim on the part of a defendant 
that the plaintiff was a man of bad character would justify his failure to pay 
a debt or perform a legal contract. It is a mistake to confuse a plea to the 
prejudices of the jury with the ground for the action. Had Phormio been 
a man with the best of antecedents and character Apollodorus would still 
have had the same motive and the same ground for attacking an arrange- 
ment that involved financial loss for him. Little, if any, weight is to be 
attached to Lipsius’ observation that because the case did not come to trial 
‘‘ihre gesetzliche Berechtigung nicht ganz sicher ist.” The case was accepted 
by the Thesmothetae. This acceptance assured its coming to a final hearing 
so far as official action was concerned. Apollodorus claimed that he dropped 
it voluntarily. Phormio’s advocate evidently had it in mind when he said 
of Pasion: οὐδ᾽ αὑτὸν ὑβρίζων οὐδ᾽ ὑμᾶς τοὺς vids... . ἔδωκε τὴν ἑαυτοῦ 
γυναῖκα μητέρα δ᾽ ὑμετέραν τούτῳ. English common law exhibits an analo- 
gous extension of assault and battery so as to include administering noxious 


drugs and communicating venereal disease. 


RosBeErt J. BONNER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


1 Injuria, p. 42. 

3 Dem. 45. 27; 46. 22,23. Sandys regards ‘the plaintiff's argument as the merest 
shuffling.”” This may very well be so. I am simply developing his theory of the 
γραφὴ ὕβρεως. He convinced the Thesmothetae that it was a proper action to bring 
under the circumstances. We need not inquire whether he could have hoped to 
convince a jury. ° 

ὃ The word ὑβρίζων is significant (Dem. 36. 30). 
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ON PLATO’S CRATYLUS 389 D. 

εἰ δὲ μὴ εἷς ras αὐτὰς συλλαβὰς ἕκαστος ὁ νομοθέτης τίθησιν, οὐδὲν δεῖ τοῦτο 
ἀςμφι» γνοεῖν. So the Oxford text reads accepting Peiper’s emendation, 
ἀμφιγνοεῖν, which I presume was suggested by such passages as Polit. 278 A; 
291B; Sophist 228E. I think the manuscript reading ἀγνοεῖν can be 
defended, though not by Stallbaum’s method of referring τοῦτο to the explana- 
tion that follows. What seems to have been overlooked is that οὐδέν is 
almost idiomatic with ἀγνοεῖν while I do not find it with ἀμφιγνοεῖν. The 
simple ἀγνοεῖν may take the meaning “find difficult” or ‘fail to recognize,” 
‘deem strange.”’ See Jebb on Sophocles’ Electra 1475, τίν᾽ ἀγνοεῖς; “‘is the 
face so strange ?”’ 

In Euripides’ Andro. 899 μηδὲν ἀγνόει is not quite “learn all,” as Liddell 
and Scott render. Way’s ‘‘doubt not” is better. Orestes cannot believe 
his eyes that he sees Hermione, and Hermione assures him that it is really 
, she. The frequent and idiomatic combination, then, virtually means “not 
to be put out, baffled, or disconcerted, or to have doubts, to apprehend fully.”” 
Thus Isocrates who uses it several times says of the apparent attack on 
Sparta m his ambiguous Panathenaicus that the more intelligent Spartans 
will not be misled; they will understand the matter perfectly, οὐδὲν ἀγνοήσειν 
τῶν λεγομένων (251). And in the formula addressed to the jury at the close 
of Isaeus 7 and 8, and of Demosthenes 20, 36, 38, and 54, οἶμαι yap ὑμᾶς 
οὐδὲν ἀγνοεῖν, it practically means, ‘I think that I have made the whole case 
clear to you.” 

The thought of the Platonic passage, then, would be that the fact that 
the same semantic suggestion is sometimes embodied in different sounds or 
syllables ought not to put out or disconcert the student of language, or make 
him fail to understand the principle. This meaning could be brought out 
more clearly by inserting διά after δεῖ. The dropping of διά after a short 
word beginning with delta is, I believe, a not infrequent corruption. I tried 
to point out one of these cases in Classical Philology, IX, 191. There are 
others. 

Pau. SHOREY 


NOTE ON LAUDICENI. (PLIN. EPIST. ii. 14, 5) 


Pliny the Younger, writing to his friend Maximus regarding the degen- 
eracy of legal eloquence, complains bitterly of the practice of the lawyers 
of his day, who paid money to a claque that they might thus secure for their 
speeches the applause which they could not win by legitimate means. 
Speaking of these mercenary auditors, he continues: Inde 1am non inurbane 
Σοφοκλεῖς vocantur [ἀπὸ τοῦ σοφῶς καὶ καλεῖσθαι): isdem Latinum nomen 
anpositum est Laudiceni.! 


1Plin. Epist. ii. 14, 5. Keil’s text. 
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The word Laudiceni is described in the lexicon of Forcellini, 8.0. Laudt- 
cenus, as, “Vox woculariter ficta, de eo, qui laudat, ut ad cenam invttetur— 
Plin. 2, Ep. 14 (quoted, as above). Hic Plin. att Σοφοκλεῖς . . . . 608 6886 
per tocum appellatos, qui indisertis oratoribus, spe captandae cenae, acclama- 
bant, οἵα." This interpretation has been adopted with little or no hesita- 
tion by all the editors whose works I have been able to consult. It seems 
to have presented no difficulty to Merrill, for in his commentary he says,! 
“‘Laudiceni: of course from laus and cena; the pun on the name of the 
Laodiceans (Lao- or Laudicem) is evident, the attempt being to cap the 
pun on a proper name in Greek by a similar pun in Latin: cf. Martial vi. 48. 
Quod tam grande ‘sophos’ clamat tii turba togata | Non tu, Pomponi, cena 
diserta tua est; Anth. Pal. xi. 394. ποιητὴς πανάριστος ἀληθῶς ἐστιν ἐκεῖνος | 
ὅστις δειπνίζει τοὺς ἀκροασαμένους."" Westcott seems a bit less confident. His 
comment is,? “‘ Laudicent: (laus, cena) who praise for a dinner. .... This 
may be an attempt at a pun, on Laodicent, ‘Laodiceans,’ for which Laudi- 
cent is occasionally found. But it seems sorry wit.” 

My objections to the interpretations here given are: (1) that Laudiceni, 
if it ts compounded from laus and cena, cannot mean ‘‘those who praise for 
a dinner,” but only “those who praise a dinner,” and that there is no possi- 
bility of bringing this second translation into harmony with the rest of the 
passage; (2) that such a compound as Laudiceni, from laus and cena, is 
almost impossible for Latin.? The passages cited by Merrill, it will be noted, 
support no such form. Nor will the explanations, “ Volkwitz,” or ‘popular 
etymology,” multitudinous as are the sins they may cover, hide the irregu- 
larities involved in such an interpretation as this, for the popular mind can- 
not be supposed to act in contravention of all rule and precedent, and it is 
just this which the current interpretation implies. 

The following explanation seems to me far more satisfactory. Among 
the Romans, Laodicent must commonly have been pronounced Laudiceni, 
as it was not infrequently spelled,‘ and the common people, with their fond- 
ness for etymologizing, understood this word—perhaps seriously, perhaps 
humorously—as a compound of laus and dico, *Laudt-dic-eni (the suffix, with 
geographical significance, would present no difficulty), reduced by hap- 
lology® to Laudiceni, as “*siipi-pendium to stipendium, *semimestris to 


1 Selected Letters of the Younger Pliny (London, 1903), p. 245. 

2 Selected Letters of Pliny (Boston, 1898), p. 161. 

8 Brugmann, Grundriss II?, Part 1, p. 64, cites but one example of this type of 
compound in Latin, viz., exerctpes. Lindsay, Latin Language, p. 361, cites vincipes, 
coined by Tertullian by false analogy of nudtpes; and Verttcordta, an epithet of 
Venus. But the remarkable degree to which such compounds are absent from Latin 
is but emphasized by these far-sought examples. 

4CIL, X, 867; Orelli, 3520; cf. CIL, V, 4056; X, 770, Wilmanns, 915. 

5 See Oertel, Lectures on the Study of Language (New York, 1902), p. 208, and the 
authorities there cited. 
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semestris, *nutri-triz to nutriz, etc. This type of compound is abundantly 
exemplified in Latin in such words as maledicus, veridicus, causidicus, etc., 
and is especially frequent in the sermo plebeius;' and although neither *laudi- 
dicus nor *laudicus is to be found, the use of the expression “‘laudes dicere’’? 
would seem to indicate that a compound of these two words, if properly 
formed, would not have seemed too foreign for Latin ears. It appears to 
have been a bit of popular humor to attach to those who sold their applause, 
and, perhaps, to any who were lavish in the bestowal of their praise, the 
appellation of ‘‘ Laodiceans,’”’ that is (in the popular mind) ‘“‘ praise speakers.”’ 

The advantages of this interpretation are quite obvious. In the first 
place, it rids the passage of the cena, which has caused, at least, mental 
uneasiness; in the second place, it supplies what may fairly be called, an 
equivalent for Σοφοκλεῖς, which the context certainly leads us to expect;? 
and lastly, the most important advantage is that it substitutes a possible 
Latin compound for one that is impossible. 


James E. DuNuAP 
Om1o Stats UNIVERSITY 


ON THE STELE OF THE FORUM 


Some aid in dating the stele inscription, probably our earliest specimen 
of Latin, comes from an unexpected source. Last year while at Rome I had 
the good fortune to meet Commendatore Verri who has labored incessantly 
for a score of years upon the intricate problems of Latian geology and is now 
the acknowledged authority in that field. With a generosity of information 
and time that seems to be unlimited he explained the intricacies of the Latian 
rock strata and showed how, with microscopic slides and chemical means, it 
was possible to classify the Roman building tufas and identify them with 
respect to their several native quarries. He was called away from Rome 
before it occurred to me to question him regarding the stele, and naturally 
I could not remove a fragment from the sacred stone for examination. But 
on the criteria which he provided I feel safe to say that the stone is without 
, question the kind that is found north of the Cremera and only there, a stone 
that had its origin in the volcanic ejecta of the Sabatini craters, not of the 
Alban volcanoes. What this means I have tried to explain in discussing the 
sources of the Servian wall in the American Journal of Archaeology, XXII, 
181 ff. 


1Cf. Cooper, Word Formation in the Roman Sermo Plebeius (New York, 1895), 
pp. 306 ff. 

2 Virgil Ecl. vi. 6; Ovid Pont. iv. 13, 23. 

ὃ The editor of the Forcellini lexicon must have recognised this implication of 


the context, for, as may be seen in the article quoted above, he has transferred his 
definition of Laudtcenus to Σοφοκλεῖς. 
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The region from which the stele came was Etruscan land until Veii was 
captured, and it is highly improbable that any Roman would have gone so 
far afield for a piece of stone no better than that which the native ledges 
could provide, unless either the Etruscans then possessed Rome, i.e., before 
509, or the Romans had gained possession of the country beyond the Cremera, 
i.e., after 396. Since the antiquity of the writing excludes the latter period, 
we should date the inscription before 509. 

It would appear then that this stele is also a relic of the Etruscan occupa- 
tion of Rome; and it is interesting to have its evidence that the language of 
the Romans continued during the occupation to be the native Latin. 


TENNEY FRANK 
Bryn Mawp, Pa. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


L. Annaei Senecae Dialogorum Liber xi., Ad Helviam Matrem 
de Consolatione. Par CHARLES Favez. Lausanne-Paris: Libr. 
Payot et Cie., 1918. Pp. kxix+109. 


It is cheering to note the appearance of this useful edition of an important: 
Senecan essay, especially at the present time. Its contents will mean more to 
those exiles of the last half-decade who have suffered and endured; there will 
be new life in the old words: “nec secunda sapientem evehunt nec adversa 
demittunt; laboravit enim semper ut in se plurimum poneret, ut a se omne 
gaudium peteret”’ (v. 2). One also notes with interest that M. Favez signs 
his preface at Clarens, the haunt of Rousseau, that Senecan admirer whose first 
essay reproduced much of the style and many of the ideas of the Roman 
philosopher. 

The text is based almost entirely upon Gertz. The editor deviates only 
in a few cases, such, for example, as xi. 6, page 64, where he rejects the faecis of 
the Danish scholar for the luis of Ellis, which is textually sounder, though it 
may not keep up so well the metaphor of the preceding sincerus animus. 
M. Favez is also completer in his critical notes than was Mr. Duff in his edition 
of 1915; but this is natural in an edition devoted wholly to one essay instead 
of three. Lzsaniari, page 9, and laudssimum, page 43, are cases in point. 

The Introduction does not contribute anything especially new, except the 
passage from Stilpo, quoted by Teles, p. xlviii. There is unnecessary repetition 
with regard to the casa Romuli, pp. lxii and xiv. The twofold cause of Seneca’s 
exile is attractively set forth, with a lenient interpretation of Seneca’s relations 
with Julia Livilla, based rather upon the two rival court parties of Messalina 
and Agrippina than upon any clear case against the philosopher. We cannot 
help feeling that 8 B.c. is a few years too early to place Seneca’s birth; and we 
are disappointed, after an announcement that the Consolatvo will be thoroughly 
discussed as a type, to find little more real information than we found in Sum- 
mers’ (1910) foreword to the sixty-third epistle of Seneca, which is a consolatio 
in miniature. 

The general commentary, however, is delightfully clear and copious, as 
indeed is the essay itself, ‘“‘de tous les ouvrages de Sénéque le mieux composé 
peut-étre.” It is not devoted so much to translational helps as to exposition 
of the argument, the style, and the matter. Rhetorieal points, with compari- 
sons from the Elder Seneca, are woven into the notes in harmonious sequence, 
bringing out the idea that the piece is more of an essay than an address. There 
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is more of value here than m the Introduction. This is exemplified by Μ. 
Favez’ note on the second person of cogitas, xiii. 3, p. 74, indicating that in 
certain remarks “‘il ne s’addresse pas ἃ elle ici, mais ἃ cet adversaire fictif qu’il 
fait parler au 1.” Vicos, ix. 2, p. 42, is certainly to be interpreted as a “block 
of houses” rather than as a ‘‘street.”” The notes, for example, to page 14 are 
a model of penetrating clearness. 

To sum up, this makes the Consolatio ad Helviam accessible in French as 
well as in English, a fact which will be of service to a better understanding of 
an Empire prose artist who has in the past been taken for granted without 
being sufficiently understood. 

Ricoakp M. GuMMERE 

Tus Penn CHartTer ScHooL, PHILADELPHIA 


Zur Geschichte der gymnischen Agone an griechischen Festen. By 
THEOPHIL KiEE. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1918. 


This is the dissertation of a young Swiss scholar published after his death 
by the piety of friends. Its chief contribution is the first publication of 
about thirteen pages of inscriptions from Cos which their discoverer, Pro- 
fessor R. Herzog (Archaeolog. Anzeiger, 1909, p. 190; 1905-11), turned over 
to the author to edit. The fragmentary inscriptions are lists of the victors 
at the Coan Asclepieia, dated ca. 250-178 B.c. (p. 18). 

Taking these as his text or pretext the author discusses in successive 
chapters the programs and the order of events, the age classes, the festival 
dates, and the lists of victors for the four great games of the periodos, the 
seven other games of Pan-Hellenic significance for which we have inscrip- 
tions, and several local and minor contests. Without being able to solve 
finally the many technical problems that still remain in doubt, he re-collects 
the evidence and weighs the opinions of Férster, Hyde, Juthner, Gardiner, 
Paton and Hicks, and others. His book will be indispensable to the special 
student of the subject, and, as Professor Herzog says in his Nachruf, it will 
also be a useful and convenient work of reference for Greek chronology by 
reason of its lists of dated names. 

To the student of Pindar and of Greek literature its chief. service is the 
more vivid realization it brings of the place held in Greek life by these con- 
tests and of the minuteness and particularity of their arrangements and 
classifications. The editors of Pindar comment rarely or slightly on ἀγένειοι 
(0. 8. 54, 9. 89.), and many students doubtless are left with the impression that 
it is a mere synonym for “‘boy”’ or ‘‘youth.” It was technical for the class 
between boy and man, and Klee discusses the recognition or non-recognition 
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and the age limits of this class at different festivals. When in Nem. v. 10 
Pindar portrays his hero as οὕπω γένυσι φαίνων τέρειναν ματέρ᾽ oivavOas ὀπώραν 
the modern reader feels it as merely decorative phrasing. The Greek probably 
took it technically as an equivalent of dyévaos. With the later development 
of professional athletics and the extension of systematic gymnasial training 
for boys the part of boys in the games and the significance of precise age 
limits became more important. The Asclepieia distinguish παῖδες wud 
(12-147), παῖδες ἰσθμικοί (14-17), ἀγένειοι (17-20). The origin and first 
meaning of the singular designations πυθικοί and ἰσθμικοί Klee is unable to 
determine. At the Herakleia in Chalcis the classification was παῖδες πάμπαιδες, 
παῖδες, ἔφηβοι, ἀγένειοι, ἄνδρες (p. 44, IG, XII, 9, 952). 


UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Pavu.L SHoREY 


Linguistic Change, an Introduction to the Historical Study of Language. 
By E. H. Sturtevant. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1917. Pp. x+185. Price $1.00 net. 


“This little book, which has grown out of lectures to students beginning 
their scientific study of language, is primarily intended as a textbook for 
similar introductory courses.’’ As such it will no doubt serve a good pur- 
pose, the popularizing of a science of which the average university professor, 
not to mention the ordinary educated man, is content to know nothing 
because he already knows enough. A similar book on astronomy or botany 
could hardly hope to be used in a high school; and yet for most American 
universities Professor Sturtevant’s book is sufficiently advanced to meet its 
intended use. 

Since linguistic knowledge is so rare, however, our author might have 
been a little more guarded in his statements. It might mislead some to 
read (p. 29) that ‘‘language is a purely conventional affair,’”’ or (p. 98) that 
“etymology is a valuable study, but we should not expect it to help us very 
much in understanding our mother-tongue.” 

In a book on “linguistic change” the sound-changes ought to have been 
more carefully defined. They naturally fall into several classes—three at 
least should be made: (1) Those that are mainly physiological, dependent 
upon the limitations of the organs of speech—phonetic laws in their strictest 
sense. Such would be the effect on each other of contiguous consonants or 
of consonant and vowel. Such changes are least restricted in time and 
place. (2) The gradual change of one sound to another, as in OF his; 
ME house, or Lat. pater, ME father. However caused, such changes are not 
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in themselves inevitable and are therefore local and temporary. (3) Sound- 
substitution, the (usually) sudden change of one sound to another. This 
may be due to a variety of causes: defective reproduction, analogy, meta- 
thesis, dissimilation, non-contiguous assimilation, etc. These three classes 
could of course be subdivided. 

The subtitle to chapter iv, “Semantic Change Erratic,” is as untrue as 
the old idea of phonetic changes. It is equivalent to saying that the human 
mind does not work logically. Because we cannot show the logical connec- 
tion between two meanings does not prove the change erratic. In many 
cases the meanings that survive have come from a common meaning. Such 
is the case with ME knave, NHG Knabe. Here the primary meaning was 
not ‘“‘boy” but “plug, chunk,” as appears from Hess. knabe “‘Stift, Bolze,”’ 
the diminutive of which is MHG knebel ‘‘knebel, Kndchel, grober Gesell, 
Bengel.”” Such words as chump, clod, block, plug, stub are repeatedly used 
as descriptive terms of persons. For examples see Modern Philology, II, 474. 

A number of incorrectly explained forms might be noted. One shall 
suffice. On page 51 it is said: ‘‘ Metathesis of a vowel and a consonant is 
seen in Chaucer’s brid for ‘bird,’”’ which is a reversal of the fact. As any 
student of OE would know, brid is the older form and bird the later. Like 
bird are numerous other examples, as burst, curds, horse, dirt, third, all of 
which originally had r before the vowel, although in some instances meta- 
thesis had already taken place in OE. 

However, in spite of a few errors and some (perhaps justifiable) omissions, 
the book is a welcome addition to a neglected subject. If it appeals to a 
wider public, as the author hopes, and helps to bring the day when the 
‘‘wife’’ shall cease from “weaving” and Carlyle’s ‘“‘king”’ shall be ‘‘canned”’ 
(along with all other kings), then health to its navel and marrow to its bones 
till the earth shall be filled with the knowledge of its ignorance, as the waters 
cover the sea. 

Francis A. Woop 

UNrIvnssitTy or CHIcaco 


Studies in the History of the Roman Province of Syria. A dissertation 
presented to the faculty of Princeton University in candidacy 
-for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. By Gustave ADOLPHUS 
HaRRER. Princeton: University Press, 1915. 


This dissertation belongs to the same class of work as Peaks’s The General 
and Military Administration of Noricum and Raetia (Chicago doctoral dis- 
sertation, 1905) and Stout’s The Governors of Moesia (Chicago and Prince- 
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ton), both of which were written under the auspices of Professor F. F. 
Abbott. It is a useful type of thesis, for it not only furnishes abundance 
of problems upon which the candidate for the doctorate can whet his wits, 
but makes a substantial contribution to the store of information in regard 
to details which is an essential preliminary to that comprehensive history 
of the administration of the Roman provinces which we hope will some day 
be written. 

Dr. Harrer has done his work well. He has collected carefully the avail- 
able data bearing on the identity and chronology of the officials who served 
as governors or procurators of the province, and has subjected his material 
to a thorough and discriminating scrutiny. When the evidence on a name 
1s inconclusive, he has not hesitated to indicate his doubts, and the number 
of interrogation marks that adorn the pages of the pamphlet attest the con- 
servative quality of his judgment. 

To the lists of governors and procurators he has added sections on ‘‘The 
Separation of Cilicia and Syria,” ‘‘The Revolt of Pescennius Niger,” and. 
“‘The Division of Syria.”” There is a note also on CIL, III, 6169. These 
additions partake of the nature of appendixes and, giving to the treatise a 
more miscellaneous character than is usual in doctoral dissertations, detract 


somewhat from the unity of the work. 
G. J. Laine 
UNIvErsiTy or CHICAGO 


Pagan Ideas of Immortality during the Early Roman Empire. By 


CLIFFORD HrerscHeL Moore. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1918. | 


This ig the Ingersoll Lecture for 1918 and so belongs to that series of 
lectures on immortality which includes William James’s Human Immortality, 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler’s Dionysos and Immortality, Royce’s The Conception 
of Immortality, Osler’s Science and Immortality, and other contributions by 
well-known hands on different phases of the subject. 

Professor Moore begins with the sixth book of the Aeneid, that “strange 
compound of popular belief, philosophy, and theology,” and after a brief 
review of its contents sketches rapidly the origin and history of the theories 
and beliefs indicated or expounded in it. He touches on the eleventh book 
of the Odyssey, the ideas of the Orphics and Pythagoreans, the doctrines of 
Plato and Aristotle, and the views of the post-Aristotelian schools. He 
points out also the hope of immortality immanent in the Eleusinian mys- 


teries, in the cult of Isis, and in the worship of Mithras. Needless to say,- 


the narrow limits of a single lecture have prevented a full discussion of any 
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of these themes, but the author has succeeded in bringing out in strong relief 
the various forms in which the belief in immortality manifested itself in 
philosophic systems, cults, and mysteries of widely different origin and 
character. Throughout there is a striking dexterity of condensation that 
will appeal both to scholar and layman; and everyone who reads the book 
will close it with a more vivid realization of the extent to which pagan theories 
of immortality prepared the way for Christian doctrine. 
G. J. Laine 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


IN MEMORIAM 
KIRBY FLOWER SMITH 


Kirby Flower Smith, Professor of Latin in the Johns Hopkins 
University, died very suddenly at his home in Baltimore, December 6, 
1918. 

He was born at Pawlet, Vermont, December 6, 1862, the son of 
‘Henry H. and Julia (Flower) Smith. He graduated at the University 
of Vermont in 1884. In 1885 he entered the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity to study Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit under Professors Gilcer- 
sleeve, Warren, and Bloomfield. He was admitted to the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in 1889. He was immediately made an 
instructor on the Johns Hopkins staff, and in spite of various tempt- 
ing calls from other institutions, he remained in the service of the 
University till the day of his death. In 1914-15 he was granted 
leave of absence to serve as Director of the School of Classical Studies 
in the American Academy in Rome. He received the honorary 
degree of LL.D. from the University of Vermont in 1910. 

He was a very thorough and exact scholar, and one of the best- 
read men I ever knew, an interesting and inspiring teacher, and an 
excellent public lecturer. He was a fair and kindly critic of his 
students, or of other scholars, always more ready to approve, or 
improve, than to condemn, always generous of his time, of his own 
rich store of books, of his own special knowledge. He was the most 
genial and affable of men, strong, hearty, and true—the kind of man 
that appeals alike to the scholar and to the man in the street. He 
was Dr. Gildersleeve’s special and peculiar favorite, the nearest and 
dearest of all his long roll of students, the most closely akin to the 
master himself. 

His published work was very carefully finished, with as much 
attention paid to form and style as to the matter—the well-considered 
final kind which leaves little to add and nothing to retract. His 
edition of the Elegies of Tibullus (1913) would be in itself a stately 
monument for any classical scholar; and it is a peculiarly fitting 
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monument for him, for every page of the introduction and commen- 
tary is instinct with his own delightful personality. When he felt it 
necessary, he could deal with the severest details of technical scholar- 
ship—I have no space for titles here—but it is characteristic of the 
man that most of his studies treat of subjects which make a more 
direct appeal to the imagination. He was a careful student of the 
elegy and of rhetoric; but I think his special interest was always the 
drama. He was a very ardent student of folklore and magic, and 
he never lost his interest in the fairy tale. 

He married, in 1893, Charlotte, daughter of Edmund Law 
Rogers, of Baltimore, and he is survived by his wife, one son, and 
a daughter. 

Wirrep P. MustTarp 

Jouns Hopxins UNIVERSITY 
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SCHERIA—CORCYRA 
II 


By A. SHEWAN 


As already stated, Mure was of the opinion that the poet was 
describing a people whom he knew. In Appendix E to the first 
volume of his Hist. Gk. Int. he goes farther and suggests that the 
Phaeacians were a colony of Φοίνικες, who were settled in Corcyra 
and who became “the butt of Homer’s playful satire.”’ Both Φαίηκες 
and Φοίνικες are devoted to navigation and characterized by an 
epithet denoting magnificence or ostentation; both are ναυσίκλυτοι 
and ἀγαυοί. The Φοίνικες are, “in the true spirit of Homeric 
humour”’—and we know how fond Homer is of paronomasia in a 
variety of forms—disguised as Φαίηκες. If the lively ways of the 
Homeric Phaeacians are the opposite of the “gravity, or even gloom”’ 
of the Phoenicians it is suggested that, in the case of a Phoenician 
community that happened to be of a frivolous disposition, the con- 
trast between such habits and the usual characteristics of the race 

might even add zest to the satire. 
| I venture to think, after prolonged examination of the literature 
of Scheria, that Mure’s view is substantially correct and that in fact 
it only needs to be brought up to date. As we now know much more 

1 Schliemann, Tiryns, p. 24, note, mentions that Mahaffy thought Scheria might 
be a colony of Phocaeans who were thus taken off, but I cannot find Mahaffy’s refer- 


ence to the point. 
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about the early Mediterranean than was known in 1850, let us accept 
the guidance of the archaeologists and see if their discoveries assist 
the solution of our present problem. The study of the environment 
in or of which an old poet has written being admittedly a good guide 
to the proper understanding of his poetry, let us consider what has 
lately been revealed to us as to conditions in Greece and its sur- 
roundings in the age that is reflected in the Homeric epics. 

First we have a long period of Minoan civilization in Crete with 
its headquarters at Knossos. Then comes a transfer of power to the 
mainland of Greece and the Mycenaean age begins. This con- 
tinues during and ends with the period ca. 1350-1100 B.c., at or 
toward the close of which Knossos is destroyed. Homer—and in 
using the name I am following the archaeologists and disregarding 
the inops turba of the dissectors of the poems—flourished somewhat 
later. Our chief authority, Sir Arthur Evans, tells us in J.H.S., 
XXXII, 277 ff., one of the most valuable papers on the succession of 
the Minoan and Mycenaean ages and the age of Homer, that Homer 
is “at most sub-Mycenaean.”’ His floruit is on the borders of the 
geometrical period, and he describes the “‘chalco-sideric’”’ age, anterior 
to his own, in which, though bronze was still in general use, iron was 
beginning to be turned to account. Already in the Second Late 
Minoan period there had been (Scripta Minoa, p. 56) “Minoan pre- 
dominance, not to use a stronger expression, extending north of the 
gulf of Corinth,” which in the chalco-sideric age had become “ My- 
cenaean domination on the mainland of Greece,’’ with its chief center, 
or at least one chief center, of power in the Peloponnesus. This is 
the political condition presupposed by the Homeric poems. Dr. 
Leaf and Professor Bury (Quarterly Review (July, 1916], p. 14) would 
“sweep away the Catalogue.” To that one must object most 
strenuously. With or without it, however, we have in Homer, to 
use Professor Bury’s words, ‘‘a consistent political map for 1200 B.c.” 

In the period preceding the Mycenaean, the Minoan empire, with 
its center at Knossos, had been extended far both east and west of 
the Mediterranean. For its influence in the West see Scrip. Min. 
(pp. 61 and 95f.), Peet in B.S.A. (XIII, 405 ff.), and Myres in 
Proceedings of the Classical Association ({1911], pp. 50 ff.) and in 
The Year’s Work ((1906], p. 27), referring to J.H.S. (XXIV, 125). 
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We read that there were settlements in Sicily, Italy, Sardinia, and 
Spain, and that there is abundant evidence of intercourse, in the 
late Minoan age, between the Aegean and Italy,! and between the 
Aegean and the head of the Adriatic, as shown by the remains of a 
Mycenaean colony at Torcello near Venice. For the early obsidian 
trade see the Hellenic Society’s Phylakopi, volume, 233. It need not 
surprise us if we hear of a Minoan settlement in Corcyra. I have 
already argued that the island could not have been overlooked. It 
would be “useful for the coasting voyage to Sicily.”” See Burrows 
(p. 13, and p. 208, ἢ. 6) on the possibility of “‘genuine Minoan tradi- 
tions in the island.’”’ Corcyra would in fact be the Minoan traders’ 
next landing-place after leaving Ithaka, which was the final port of 
call in Greece, on the voyage to the west, like Sicily and Sardinia 
farther on (Peet, ut supra, p. 420). Cf. Thompson on Leukas in 
Inverpool Annals (IV, 133). A Minoan settlement would be inevi- 
table in an island so attractive and so incomparably situated as 
Corcyra. 

“ΤῺ Homeric poems,”’ we read in Scrip. Min. (p. 61), “them- 
selves afford a convincing proof that the traditions of the earlier 
Minoan and Mycenaean culture lived on in that of the Viking race 
of Greece,” and Professor Burrows (p. 209) tells us that the story of 
the poems presupposes the civilization of Late Minoan ITI, a period 
in which, as we have seen, intercourse with the West was active. It 
is the sea lore of that age that is preserved in the Odyssey (Myres, 
Geogr. Aspect, p. 52, and Ramsay, CR, XVIII, 167). But we have 
in the epic only a tradition; there is no direct account of the Minoan 
empire, its connections, or its commerce. But we do have a descrip- 
tion of its representatives and their proceedings in the Mediterranean. 
Homer’s Φοίνικες are not Phoenicians; they are the Minoans. The 
distinction in Homer between Φοίνικες and Σιδόνιοι has not always 
been recognized, but it was seen by Gladstone (Juv. Mundi, p. 148, 
and Synchronism, p. 162, and cf. his remark quoted in Scrip. Min., 
p. 94, note), by Hayman (App. D.), and by Seymour (Life in the 
Homeric Age, p. 52, note), who gives the Homeric references and the 
Homeric character, not a very high one, of these trafficking Φοίνικες 
or “red men.” They have in these days come into their own as the 

1 Τὸ goes back even to the fourth millennium B.c. (Evans in B.S.A., VIII, 123). 
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Minoans of the archaeologists see Scrip. Min. (pp. 56, 80); Fick 
(Hattid., p. 4), referring to his Orisn. (pp. 123 ff.), Burrows (p. 142), 
Frost (J.H.S8., XXXTIT, 196, note), Aly (loc. ctt.), Wace on Poulsen, 
Year’s Work ({1913], Ὁ. 50), and on the subject generally, Hall (B.S.A., 
VIII on “ Keftiu and the Peoples of the Sea’’). There is truth in the 
dictum of Assmann (Das Floss der Odyssee, p. 19), ohne dte Phointker 
hditen wir vielen von der Odysaee nicht, wahrscheinlich aberhaupt keine 
Odyssee, if for Phomikes we now read Minoans. 

Are there then any indications of a settlement of Φοίνικες, or 
Minoans, in Corcyra? Here I am glad to be able to accept, from 
what I may term the Cretan theory of Phaeacia adopted by Drerup 
and others, all the internal marks of Minoanism which they detect in 
Scheria, but I use them as showing, not that Scheria is Atlantis or a 
dim memory of Crete in the days of its Minoan glory, but that there 
was a settlement in Corcyra described to us by Homer under the 
name of Scheria. The points in question are stated by Drerup and 
Burrows, and by Krause (Die Irrfahrten des Odysseus, Hermes, L, 
96 ff.). The Phaeacians, like the Minoans, were fond of music, song, 
_ and the dance (see J.H.S., XXXII, 278; B.S.A., IX, 110; Serip. 
Min., pp. 191 f., and cf. Gladstone, Nineteenth Century [1889], p. 292). 
The high position and freedom of women is another trait common to 
the two peoples. When we look at a reproduction of the fresco at 
_Tiryns representing two ladies—but does not someone contend they 
are men ?—standing in a car at a boar hunt, we think of Nausikaa! 
driving her team to the river, ἡ δὲ μάλ᾽ ἡνιόχευεν. . . . νόῳ δ᾽ ἐπέβαλλεν 
ἱμάσθλην. Koch (Zur Stellung der Frau be: Hom., p. 9) says Areté 
is pre-Mycenaean, and Holsten (Griech. Sittlichkett in myken. Zeit, 
p. 19 and note) notes Mycenaean features in the picture of Phaeacia. 
The association of Rhadamanthys with its people, mysterious as it 
must remain, will certainly be to some a Minoan bond. So far 
Ino, Odysseus’ Savior from the waste of waters. Her name is pre- 
Hellenic and “leads to Crete’ (Farnell in J.H.S., XXXVI, 48). 
Again, pork in the Phaeacian dietary is, as Gladstone observed, 
another eastern mark, and swine were largely kept in Crete (Scrip. 

1 Was the comparison of the maiden to Artemis suggested to the poet by a local 


cult of the Πότνια Θηρῶνῖ Figurines of the huntress goddess, apparently of an archaic 
character, have been found in Corcyra (B.S.A., XIV, 64). 
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Min., p. 133). For manners and costume see Bérard (I, 574 ff.); for 
the palace, with its θριγκὸς κυάνοιο----8, substance “indications” of 
which were found in the palace at Knossos, see B.S.A. (VI, 10), 
Burrows (pp. 206, 209); and for the comfortable life, see Drerup, 
- Omero, pp. 265f. As regards place-names I have compared those in 
Fick’s Cretan lists in Hattid. (pp. 8 ff.) with those for Corcyra given 
by Bursian and others and have found that the names which are 
similar in both correspond generally to those mentioned by Paulatos, 
ΠΑΤΡῚΣ (p. 56 and note), and which he says are not Greek but 
Semitic. : 

Certainly there are points of community. But then there are, 
as the upholders of the Cretan theory themselves admit, some very 
decided differences. Professor Burrows (p. 208, note) remarks on a 
difficulty as to boxing, which does not, however, appeal to me, as I 
explain elsewhere. And there is no reference to that peculiarly 
Minoan sport, the taurokathapsia or bull-baiting in the arena. Such 
reminiscences of the heyday of the Minoan empire could hardly have 
been omitted. And then the bow; οὐ yap Φαιήκεσσι μέλει βιὸς οὐδὲ 
φαρέτρη, ¢ 270, in Nausikaa’s mouth, be it observed, and not the 
bavardage of her father. What of the “old Cretan tradition as famous 
bowmen’”’ (Scrip. Min., pp. 44 and 79; οἵ. B.S.A., X, 59 ff., and 
Assmann in Philolog., LX VII, 167)? And again, while the Minoan 
towns were open and unprotected save by “wooden walls,” Scheria 
was carefully fortified against attack. Now it would surely be 
strange that there should be these marked contrasts if Homer were 
giving us a picture of Minoan Crete from memories of the famous 
days of the island realm, and stranger still if he was, as Sir Arthur 
Evans and others tell us, using Minoan tales or epics in which, one 
may be sure, the national characteristics would all be preserved, 
prominent, and unadulterated. But it is not strange if we regard 
the poet as describing a settlement of Minoans separated, perhaps 
long separated, from the parent stock and developing a local char- 
acter of their own in a new island home. Different conditions pro- 
duce different ways and manners. The Mycenaeans, for example, 
in the Peloponnesus, unlike their Minoan forbears at home, secured 
their capitals by massive walls. In Scheria, if of Minoan origin, we 
expect to find just such links with Cretan tradition as Macalister 
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(op. cit., pp. 90 ff. and 114f.) finds among another race of Minoan 
emigrants, the Philistines in Palestine. See the quotation from 
Winckler on page 94. Immigrants adopt the civilization and culture 
of the lands they seize. It was in this way, possibly, that the 
Scherians came to adopt the Achaean gods, just as those of Minoan 
Crete in the course of centuries took on Hellenic names and attributes. 
_ Mycenaean remains have not, as has often been remarked, been 
found in Corcyra, but the island has not been thoroughly explored. 
Dérpfeld was conducting excavations just before the war. He is a 
man imbued, I might almost say above all others (see his “Con- 
fession of Homeric Faith,’’ Wochenschr. far Phil. [1912], pp. 1081 ff.) 
with the reality and accuracy of the geography and topography and 
most other things in the poems, and he was convinced that he had 
found the site of Alkinoos’ stronghold on the small peninsula of 
Kephali in the northwest of Corfu. See Athen. Mitt. (XXXIX, 
1751.) J.H.S. (XXXII, 367 f.), the Westminster Gazette of February 
9, 1914, and the CW ((1915], pp. 60f.). He found there a pre- 
historic settlement with a small quantity of Mycenaean sherds, 
but that is the only Mycenaean sign. Bérard has found nothing 
on his site, but he is not an excavator. There were signs of only 
modern settlement, no ancient ruins, but it is a steep and rocky 
eminence that he has fixed on, and ancient remains may have dis- 
appeared from it entirely, as, I believe, in other similar cases. It 
may be added here that Bérard identifies Hypereia, the old home of 
the emigrants to Scheria, with Cumae, and Cumae is (Scrip. Min., 
p. 95) the point on the Tyrrhene coast up to which Mycenaean 
remains have been found. The date of its foundation, even as a 
Greek settlement, was carried by tradition as far back as 1050 B.c. 
On this see Bérard (II, 118). Minoan discoveries since he wrote 
might induce him now to put the Phaeacian occupation of that place 
beyond the date mentioned. But his remark a propos of the reason 
for the migration of the Phaeacians is interesting —l’ histoire postérieure 
de Kume va nous montrer vingt exemples de pareilles hostilités. 

One discovery does point to Minoan occupations. In a paper 
already referred to (J.H.S., XXXII) Sir Arthur Evans describes 
(p. 286) the pedimental sculptures of “an early temple” excavated 
by Dérpfeld at Palaeopolis in Corfu and finds that the essential 
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features are those of the Mycenaean tympanum. On either side of 
the central divinity are “‘the animal guardians, in this case appar- 
ently pards, heraldically posed,” in short ‘the traditional Minoan 
group.” Now I do not think that it has occurred to anyone to 
suggest that the κύνες of gold and silver which (7 88 ff.) adorned the 
entrance to Alkinoos’ palace, have any such significance. But if 
Professor Perrin is right in supposing in his note (ad. loc.) that the 
animals may have been sphinxes or griffins, which were sometimes 
“attached to the column like watchdogs by a thong or chain” (Evans, 
in J.H.S., X-XI, 159)! we surely have again the essentials of the tradi- 
tional Minoan grouping. It is not expressly stated by Homer that 
the κύνες were in a pediment, but the mention of the ὑπερθύριον or 
lintel in the line immediately preceding may perhaps be taken as 
Indicating that such was the poet’s meaning. See on this subject 
Dussaud, Civilisns. Préhelléniques? (p. 459), where once again we 
should perhaps read Minoans for Phoenicians. κύων, it should be 
added, was used of a great variety of supernatural creations, including 
the Sphinx herself (Roscher, s.v. “Kyon”). Even Homer does not 
confine the word to dogs; in yz 96 it is a sea monster of some minor 
kind. And lastly, as tending to confirm the Minoan connection; I 
refer to the tale in Roscher (s.v. ‘‘Pandareos”’) of the similar κύων 
χρυσοῦς Hoatorérevxros and even ἔμψυχος that guarded the shrine of 
Zeus in Crete. In B.S.A. (VIII, 138, note) the animal is called “the 
dog of Minos.’” 

For the golden statues of youths ἐνδμήτων ἐπὶ βωμῶν (η 100), 
which held lighted torches inside the palace, I can find no parallel 
from Minoan Crete. βωμοί or pedestals for lamps have been found, 
but not, so far as I know, surmounted by λαμπαδηφόροι. The nearest 
approach to these seems to be the Petsofa figurines, with a saucer 
lamp on the head, mentioned in B.S.A., TX, 372. 

And then there are the various references m antiquity to the occu- 
pation of Corcyra by Colchians. Dodwell, in his Tour through 
Greece (1, 36), reports a tradition that as early as 1349 B.c., that is, in 


1Cf. B.S.A., VI, 40 for a doorway with “‘ griffins facing it on either side.”’ 


2It may be worth noting that in another Cretan settlement, Gezer of the Philis- 
tines, ‘‘architectural features of the Cretan type’’ have been found (Scrip. Min., 
p. 78). 
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the Mycenaean period, there was an immigration of Colchians, but 
he does not give his authority, and I can obtain no confirmation. 
Another, in Apollonius Rhodicus, is to the effect that Alkinoos 
allowed the Colchians who pursued the Argonauts to settle in 
Corcyra, where they stayed till the time of the Bacchiadae of Corinth, 
when the Corinthians, according to Strabo (vi. 269), turned them out. 
Cf. Wilamowitz (H.U., pp. 170 ff.) and Nitzsch (Anmkgn., II, 74). 
The most likely settlers in prehistoric times would be the Minoans, 
and if we cannot assume that the Minoans have been converted into 
Colchians through the story of the Argonauts, they at least appear 
to have been of the same kin. Rawlinson (on Herodotus, I, 2) sug- 
gested an ethnical relation between the Colchians and the Phoeni- 
cians, or, as he might now say, the Minoans. Herodotus regarded 
the Colchians as Egyptians, a remnant of the army of Sesostris, but 
his identifying marks might apply to Minoans. The latter were 
connected with the Anatolian stock (Scrip. Min., p. 61, and J.H.S., 
XXXII, 279). Trade connection between Crete, Egypt, and 
Armenia, which bordered on Colchis, is proved by the archaeology 
of the spiral form of ornamentation. Mackenzie (Myths of Crete, 
pp. 28f., also p. 325) says that the Minoans penetrated the Dar- 
danelles and tapped the trade which came from the East to the shores 
of the Black Sea. Colchis may have been a settlement of theirs. 
Those who are now coming to believe that the rape of Helen was not 
wholly mythical may perhaps go farther and believe that the carrying 
off of Medea from Colchis was a reprisal for the abduction of Io by 
Φοίνικες, or Minoans, and that Corcyra became involved in this feud 
between East and West. On the “debtor and creditor account”’ of 
such abductions drawn up in later story, see Grote, History ((ed. 
1888], I, 224, note), referring to the opening of Herodotus’ history. 
And finally there is the portrait figured by Sir Arthur Evans in a paper 
in the J.H.S., the reference to which I have lost, which is perhaps “‘ the 
actual likeness of a Minoan dynast,’’ and is pronounced to be curi- 
ously Armenoid in its general traits. Now the Colchians are said 
to have been of Armenoid race, and in Minoans and Egyptians, 
according to Mackenzie (pp. 150 and 197), there was an Armenoid 
strain. But with this meager contribution I must leave the matter, 
if it be worth pursuing, to wiser heads than mine in the hope that 
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further research will tend to identify these Colchians, in their old 
home on the Euxine and in Corcyra, with the Minoans. 

The Liburnians also had an ancient connection with Corcyra 
which is perhaps worth noting. Bursian (op. cié., II, 359, note) 
quoted by Fick (Hattid., p. 30) tells us that they were the oldest 
inhabitants of Corcyra. They also (Smith’s Dict. Geog., 3.v.) 
occupied the northern part of Illymcum, having migrated there 
from Italy, and Niebuhr considered them “ Pelasgians.”’ Cf. Helbig 
in Hermes (XI, 257 ff.), who repeats the story that Idomeneus, 
driven from Crete after the Trojan War, came to Illyricum and went 
on thence with the Illyrians to Italy. Much the same was told of 
Diomede. Meriones was said to have settled in Sicily. Bursian 
(I, 17 f.) gives the tradition about the arrival of Helenus with a 
Trojan band in Epirus. Cf. Bethe, Rhein. Mus., LXV, 210, nach 
Sizilien wie nach Korkyra Splitter des Keftiuvolkes von Kreta aus 
verschlagen sind, and for an interpretation of the meaning of move- 
ments of this kind see Casson, ‘The Dispersal Legend,” in CR, 
XXVII, 156a. They may reflect actual migrations from Crete to 
Italy and a return movement thence to the neighborhood of Corcyra, 
just of the nature of the one which Bérard and others see in the 
Odyssean transfer of the Phaeacians from Hypereia to Scheria 
(cf. Burrows, p. 208, n. 6). Fick and Kretschmer have noted many 
linguistic indications of the early connection between the two shores 
of the Adriatic. Ἱστώνη, a mountain in Corcyra, and Histonium 
of the Frentani are only one of many such (Fick, Orésn., Be 142, and 
Hattid., p. 31, quoting Helbig, ut supra). 

But whether future investigations of the relation of the Colchians 
and Liburnians to Corcyra and the mainland near it helps our present 
view or not really matters little, for we have one fact which is as 
nearly decisive as anything can be in regard to so remote a matter. 
There was a Minoa in Corcyra (see Burrows, p. 13 and the reference 
there). That is taken as a certain sign of Minoan occupation, and 
it makes it more than mere hypothesis that it is a Minoan settlement 
which Homer, with, if we please, added touches of fancy (Eustathius’ 
κλάσματα πιθανά) and certainly with humor playing over the whole, 
has described for us in an imperishable lay. Bergk (Hist. Gk. Lit., 
p. 787) saw in it Dichtung und Wahrheit verschmolzt. The poet 
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followed the Volksglaube in its mingling of fiction with truth. Cor- 
cyra, on the borderland between Greece and the West, was a likely 
locality to tempt to such treatment, “mixed treatment,’’ as Glad- 
stone calls it (Juv. Mund., pp. 476 f.). The regions beyond were in a 
sense the haunts of mystery, and the jurisdiction of the god Poseidon,! 
from whom pre-Achaean families or peoples like the Phaeacians and 
the Cyclopes traced their descent, and the theme of the life and ways 
there must, as the Odyssey shows, have been an attractive one to the 
Achaeans of the Greek mainland. ͵ 

It is likely enough, when one considers how it has struck some 
authorities, that Homer is describing the people and the locality 
from personal observation, and certainly it is quite possible that the 
poet himself had visited Corcyra. That he was a traveler no one 
can doubt who reads his works, notes how much of the earth he has 
seen with his own eyes, and recalls his remarkable simile in O 80 Εἴ: 
ὡς δ᾽ ὅτ᾽ ἂν ἀΐξῃ νόος ἀνέρος, ὅς τ᾽ ἐπὶ πολλὴν γαῖαν ἐληλυθὼς φρεσὶ 
πευκαλίμῃσι νοήσῃ, “ἔνθ᾽ εἴην, ἢ ἔνθα͵,᾽᾽ μενοινήῃσί τε πολλά. And if, 
as tradition asserts and as seems certain on his own description of 
the island, he actually visited Ithaka, it is as likely as not that he 
went on to Corcyra. There was, in the view of W. H. Jones in CR 
(XXIV, 208), no prejudice against the foreigner to stay Homer from 
such an excursion. Gandar, in his interesting study, Homere et la 
Gréce contemporaine, is quite ready to believe that he made the trip. 

On the island he finds a Minoan community and the materials 
for his beautiful Nausikaan idyl and his character sketch of the 
people and their king. Their vanity and the mild vaporing and 
postprandial weakness of their ruler amuse him, and he immortalizes 
them by incorporating them in the story of Odysseus. There may 
even have been—who knows ?—another motive. We have only to 
read the Phaeacian books and the Apologo: to appreciate the im- 
portance attached to the function of πομπή. Other peoples and 
personages practice it as occasion requires, but the Phaeacians are 
πομπῆες par excellence, πομποὶ ἀπήμονες ἁπάντων. They help all on 
their way; it is their standing occupation (cf. θ 31 ff. and Bérard, 
I, 559 ff.). They are intermediaries between the Achaean world and 


1A Minoan god in origin, according to Miss Harrison. See the Annual Report 
of the Hellentc Society for 1913-14, p. 5. 
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the wild west. Bérard compares the Neleids in the south. The 
men of Corcyra had probably something like a monopoly of the 
traffic across the Otranto channel, often, as Bérard tells us, a perilous 
bit of navigation. They no doubt waxed fat on the business, as 
Mycenae and Troy did, and Homer, as firm a believer in the doctrine 
of the φθόνος θεῶν as Herodotus was later, sees in this material for the 
further embellishment of his picture, ψεύδεσι σεμνὸν ἔπεστί τι. The 
Phaeacians are obviously committing, as Bérard says, deux sacriléges. 
The speed of their ships is unearthly and provocative, and they are 
outraging the god—if Miss Harrison is right, their own Minoan 
god—who presided over that waste of sea by robbing it of its terrors 
and cheating him of his legitimate victims. And so we owe to the 
poet’s imagination thus kindled the incidents of the prophecy of 
Nausithoos, the petrifaction of the ship, and the origin of the moun- 
tain that cut off Scheria from the interior. 

My readers need not remind me that this is speculation and that 
nothing of the sort is proved or susceptible of proof. I know it, 
but I can without a blush go farther. It is even possible that the 
poet is giving poetical embodiment and color to an experience of his 
own. If at Scheria he suffered from a hitch in the arrangements 
he desired for further exploration or for getting back to Achaean 
lands, there would be a motive for the employment of his gentle 
satire. At any rate I find it as easy to believe as that he was con- 
verting wild sprites of the ocean, or Valkyries, or ferrymen of the 
dead, or denizens of the infernal regions into simple, jovial, hard- 
working seamen. Rather, Phaeacia is real and the poet is in earnest 
about the island community. If Professor Bury, as many will allow, 
has reason when he says (op. cit., p. 17) that “Mr. Leaf is assuredly 
right in asserting the reality of Agamemnon and Menelaus,’”’ why 
should we hesitate about Alkinoos? It is now many years since 
Sir William Ramsay observed that the learned world was coming 
round to Gladstone’s faith in the reality of the life in the Homeric 
poems, and every year since has seen the truth of the observation 
more and more confirmed. And Gladstone agreed with Mure as 
to Phaeacia. I close with the hope that I have shown some reason 
for believing that they were right and that Alkinoos and his folk are 
οὐκ ὄναρ ἄλλ᾽ ὕπαρ ἐσθλόν. 


St. ANDREWS, SCOTLAND 


THE ANTECEDENTS OF HELLENISTIC COMEDY 
By Henry W. Prescorr 
VI 


Even if, as I have suggested,! the indebtedness of comedy to 
Euripides in the material of plot is not so large in amount or so 
significant in kind as modern critics have represented, it still remains 
quite possible that in form comedy is dependent upon Euripidean 
tragedy. Into a mold provided by a different type of literature 
comedy may have poured a new content. Indeed it is undoubtedly 
the striking contrast between the looser epirrhematic and episodic 
structure of Aristophanic comedy and the organic coherence of 
Hellenistic comedy, as seen in the Roman copies, that has led modern 
scholars to reject the ancient theory in the prolegomena and to stress 
heavily the broad resemblance, in point of unity, between later 
comedy and Euripides. Nor do the variations in the structure of 
Aristophanic comedy effected by the postponement of the agon to the 
second half of the play, and by the diminished réle of the chorus in 
the Ecclesiazusae and the Plutus, very appreciably lessen the gap in 
this respect between Aristophanic and Hellenistic comedy. | 

Taking organic structure in the broadest sense, before we imme- 
diately accept the Euripidean theory, must we not ask ourselves, in 
view of the fact that there is no full and specific relation between the 
plots of Euripides and those of the later comedy of manners, whether 
the comic plot of the later period, without any immediate inter- 
vention of earlier or contemporary tragedy, does not bring into the 
comic drama at once a degree of coherent structure that the mere 
themes of Aristophanic comedy made impossible in the scurrilous 
plays of the fifth century? These comic plots of the fourth and later 
centuries are not homogeneous; the twenty-six Roman plays reveal 
a variety of plots, and the Greek titles and fragments increase this 
variety. The comedy of manners, with which alone we are at present 
concerned, may have been a renascence of one kind of Sicilian-Attic 
comedy, or it may have issued immediately from the private life 


1CP, XIII (1918), 113 ff. 
(CLassroaAL ParLto.Loey XIV, April, 1919] 108 
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of the fourth century. Its precise origin does not matter for our 
present purpose. Of its various plots a common one, which we may 
use for illustration, is the story of a young lover prevented from 
indulging his love for a courtezan by obstacles, usually of a pecuniary 
sort; the lover himself, or a slave, or parasite obtains the required 
financial help, usually through some swindling intrigue, and, often 
further assisted by the discovery of the courtezan’s free birth, attains 
hisend.! That such a plot is the issue of any slow literary evolution 
is difficult for me to believe. The broad outline of this story offers 
in itself a beginning, middle, and end, with obstacles and means of 
solution that are easily varied and multiplied. 

It is quite superfluous for tragedy to superimpose upon this type 
of plot a general coherence and logical organization which it already 
possesses. It is, on the other hand, quite true that mythological 
comedy,? which had prevailed in the period immediately preceding 
the vogue of the comedy of manners, had in many instances acquired 
an organic structure by being a travesty of well-organized tragedy; 
and one cannot easily say how conscious of the advantages of an 
organic form comic poets may have become through constant 
witnessing of tragic dramas as well as by intermittent perversions of 
tragic plots. My point is merely that the material of the comic plots 
is almost entirely independent of tragedy, and that the unity, in a 
broad sense, is possibly furnished, without any long period of artistic 
development, by the simple realistic tale of human experiences. 


1 The theme is a variant of the eternal commonplace which Post (Harv. Stud. Class. 
Phil., XXIV [1913], 112) reduces to a formula. The broad similarity to the plots of 
later Greek romances is obvious. The romances themselves, however, are often called 
dramata by their authors; this implication of dramatic influence upon the romances 
makes it difficult to assert that early prose fiction, no longer extant, contributed to the 
material of comedy. But the possibility is always open; for interesting reflections cf. 
Mahaffy, Greek Life and Thought, 118 ff.; Bousset, Zischr. far die neutestamenil. Wiss., 
V (1904), 18 ff.;, Mendell, CP, XII (1917), 161 ff.; and specially Thiele, Hermes, 
XLVIII (1913), 536, n. 1, 539, n. 1. 

2 The salient facts regarding mythological comedy seem to me to be that: (1) oral 
tale and epic must have brought some unity into mythological comedy before tragedy 
exerted any influence; (2) that the influence of tragedy was exerted probably as early 
as the time of Epicharmus; (3) that mythological comedy was probably infinitely 
varied, (a) as illustrated by the Plutus, which suggests the loose unity provided by the 
application of a legend with allegorical implications to contemporary life, (b) by the 
Dionusalexandros, in which fantastic perversion of myth could hardly have promoted 
unity at all, (c) by the Amphtiruo, which shows the high degree of unity attainable 
through the fusion of a tragic plot with a comedy of errors. 
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Politics, literature, and philosophy did not supply Aristophanes with 
themes that were inherently dramatic and easily organized into 
effective dramatic chapters, but typical experiences of real life, such 
as the recurrent plots of New comedy reveal, hardly need the impress 
of tragedy before they can assume at least a considerable degree of 
organic unity. 

However abstract and a priori this reasoning is (as it must be in 
the dearth of positive evidence), it is interesting to observe that 
before the middle of the fourth century the general coherence of the 
comedy of manners is recognized by a comic poet, Antiphanes; the 
invention of the presuppositions, of the facts of the plot, of the exposi- 
tion, and of the catastrophe, in comedy as well as in tragedy, he seems 
to view in a detached and conscious fashion and to describe them in 
terms that to some extent suggest an almost academic attitude toward 
dramatic structure and an apparatus of technical labels. He is 
referring to the advantages of tragedy in dealing with stories familiar 
to the audience, supplied with characters whose names and expe- 
riences are already known, and in having the mechane available for 
emergency; in contrast therewith he puts the comic poets who have 
to invent everything—new names, presuppositions, plot, catastrophe, 
exposition. It should be clearly understood that the fragment refers 
to the invention of the facts of exposition, catastrophe, presupposi- 
tions, and main action; the form of the comic plot, apparently, is 
assumed to be approximately that of the tragic plot, and the labels 
are applicable to both types.! 

Modern criticism, however, does not limit itself to a statement 
that the coherence, in a very broad sense, of later comedy is largely 


ἡμῖν δὲ ταῦτ᾽ οὐκ ἔστιν, ἀλλὰ πάντα δεῖ 
εὑρεῖν, ὀνόματα καινά, « 
» κἄπειτα τὰ διῳκημένα 
πρότερον, τὰ νῦν παρόντα, τὴν καταστροφήν, 
τὴν εἰσβολήν. ἂν & τι τούτων παραλίπῃ 
Χρέμης τις ἢ Φείδων τις, ἐκσυρίττεται" 
Πηλεῖ δὲ ταῦτ᾽ ἔξεστι καὶ Τεύκρῳ ποιεῖν. 
{[Athen. 222 A, frag. 191, Kock] 
The contrast between Chremes and Pheidon, on the one hand, and Peleus and 
Teucer, on the other, seems to make certain an allusion to a comedy of manners, not 
to mythological travesty. The complications, the epitasis of Donatus on Terence, 
are covered, if at all, only in τὰ νῦν παρόντα. It is quite possible that Antiphanes is 
referring mainly to exposition and solution. Ancient literary criticiam of comedy, 
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effected under the influence of the organic structure of Greek tragedy. 
It undertakes to establish a more specific structural relation between 
the two types.!. The Latin plays reveal in the text conditions that 
point to the possibility of a “vacant stage’’ at intervals in the 
production of a given play; taking some but not all of these possibly 
“vacant stages” to be indications of real and essential pauses in the 
action, modern critics posit a division of the Latin plays into chapters 
of action which in Roman comedy is supposed to be an obscured 
reproduction of more clearly marked act division in the Greek 
originals; this act division in the Greek originals is itself supposed 
to be the result of a development in which tragedy plays a dominant 
part. For later Greek comedy seems on occasion, if not always, to 
have separated chapters of action from one another by an inorganic 
intermezzo chorus, or interlude scenes, or flute music—all of which 
might easily be substitutes for a relatively organic inter-act chorus 
such as, in Greek tragedy, regularly divides, or connects, the six or 
seven smaller chapters of action which constitute the play. The 
“vacant stages,” therefore, of the Latin plays become a final issue 
in the development from a choral drama in which the chorus is 
organic, through later Greek comedy in which inorganic features, 
largely musical and often choral, marked the end of acts, to a dramatic 
form in which “vacant stages’’ providing essential pauses in the 


as it idsues in Euanthius and Donatus, deserves more attention than it has received; 
the theory of structure in these Latin comments on Terence may be patchwork in its 
present form, but it has remote and honorable antecedents. On katastrophe and 
etabole cf. Leo, Pl. Forsch.?, 233, and nn. 1, 2; on katastrophe I might add the mime 
(vs. 16) edited by Koerte, Archiv. far Papyrusforsch., VI (1913), 1 ff., with which cf. 
katastole in another mime (Ozyrhynch. Pap., III, No. 413, vs. 95) and in the scholium 
on Aristoph. Peace 1204. 


1If any complete analysis of the internal structure of the Latin plays had been 
made, I should naturally discuss it at this point. In default of such a study and for 
convenience in my own exposition I take up the theory of act division; for, though 
this problem is a matter of external and mechanical structure from one standpoint, 
Leo and other critics assert that the choral songs of tragedy set off logical units, and 
that the act division in Roman comedy often coincides with the logical chapters of the 
plot, as, e.g., Act I, Exposition; II-III, Complication; IV-—V, Solution. This asser- 
tion, so far as Greek tragedy is concerned, is vigorously contested by Holsapfel, 
Kennt die griech. Tragddie eine Akteinteilung? (Giessen, 1914), who convinces himself 
that choral stasima are not at all regularly the boundaries of logical chapters, although 
tragedy does provide ‘‘bestimmte Richtlinien fir das Entstehen von finf Akten’”’ 
(p. 96). I have accepted, however, Leo's assumptions in the argument above without 
raising the question whether or not the so-called acts in tragedy or comedy are logical 
units; it seems proper to meet Leo on his own ground. 
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action supplant the interludes that in the earlier forms kept the 
scenic background constantly occupied.’ 

For brevity, I may state somewhat categorically the generally. 
accepted facts, so far as I can discover them in the tangle of modern 
discussion: (1) Sophoclean and Euripidean tragedies fall into six or 
seven chapters of action set off by choral songs. (2) The Eccle- 
stazusae and Plutus of Aristophanes are susceptible of division into 
six or seven chapters; Aristophanes is supposed by some scholars 
to have written for these later plays choral interludes, many of which 
have not survived. (8) Hellenistic theory, perhaps derived from 
contemporary practice, divided tragedy into five acts; the practice 
is perhaps reflected in Senecan tragedy. (4) There is no evidence 
that Hellenistic comedy operated regularly with a theory of five 
acts, though the Epitrepontes of Menander seems, in its present 
fragmentary condition, to have indications of at least four acts set 
off by the label chorou, and the komos-chorus is here and elsewhere in 
New comedy a distinguishing mark of division into mere. (5) It is 
evident that Varro and others, probably under the influence of 
Hellenistic theory and method, attempted with difficulty to divide 
the plays of Terence into five acts, and sixteenth-century editors of 
Plautus somewhat violently followed a similar procedure in their 
texts of the poet. That either Plautus or Terence consciously 
organized his plays into any definite number of acts is made unlikely 
by the known facts of Varronian act division and by the present 
condition of the texts, but either or both may, distinctly or obscurely, 
reflect act division in their Greek originals. (6) In Leo’s attempt to 
discriminate mere in the Roman plays, using “vacant stages’’ and 
other criteria, the number of such acts varies from a minimum of 
three to ἃ maximum of seven: about one-third of the total number 
of plays have five acts, the four-act and six-act plays are almost as 
numerous as the five-act plays, and divisions into three and seven 
acts are represented each by several plays.? 


1In Leo’s view plots of intrigue force the organic chorus out of the comedy of 
manners (Der Monolog, 39, 41), and ultimately the inorganic chorus is replaced by 
flute music or by spoken interlude (Pl. Forsch.?, 227, ἃ. 3). 


2 For the facts in this paragraph and further details cf. Leo, Pl. Forsch.?, 226 ff.; 
Der Monolog, 49 ff.; Legrand, Daos, 464 ff. On the fragment of the Epitrepontes, 
which adds a new chorou to the play, cf. Oryrhynch. Pap., X (1914), 88 ff. For a brief 
summary and critique cf. Conrad, The Technique of Continuous Action in Roman 
Comedy (1918), 1 ff., ably reviewed by Flickinger, Class. Weekly, X (1916-17), 147 ff. 
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This array of facts, it seems to me, is far from satisfactory as a 
support for the view that Hellenistic comedy owes its structural 
organization to tragedy. The relation between tragedy and the two 
later plays of Aristophanes may or may not be significant, but how or 
why in the Hellenistic period a five-act theory or practice developed 
in tragedy is unknown, and that a five-act division, or any other 
uniform act division, prevailed in Hellenistic comedy is not sub- 
stantiated by the evidence. In tragedy the chorus is the germ of the 
dramatic form, and as such is an inalienable organic element, which, 
with an occasional exception such as Agathon’s embolima, only 
slowly acquires a detachable inorganic character. In comedy the 
chorus, though relatively organic in the first part of an Aristophanic 
play, becomes generally inorganic in the second part, in which often 
topical songs set off episodic dialogue; and the somewhat dubious 
early history of the type provides for a chorus only as an alien element. - 
In brief, for the broad characteristics of the Menandrian komos as an 
inorganic element (also, of course, as composed of drunken revelers 
primarily) every preparation is made in earlier comedy; tragedy, on 
the other hand, offers inherent obstacles to such a development. It 
is true, however, that early comedy, as we now know it, does not 
furnish a structure in which logically connected chapters of dialogue — 
are consistently set off by choral songs; this structure, now vaguely 
indicated in the Epitrepontes, finds a better background in fifth- 
century tragedy than in any known form of earlier comedy. We 
might easily admit the influence of tragedy in this matter if we were 
not troubled by the thought that in non-scurrilous comedy of the 
fifth century the chorus, if it continued to be employed, might have 
affected the structure of the plays and established a form which we 
may describe as resembling the present text of the Plutus, but with 
choral interludes replacing the label chorou in the present text of that 
play. This form need not have been so directly due to the influence 
of tragedy, but may have arisen as a compromise between non-choral 
Sicilian comedy and choral scurrilous comedy. In any case it is well 
to remember that, however a chorus may find its way into the drama 
at the start, once there it is very quickly made to perform desirable 
economic functions; the economic necessity of working with a limited 
number of actors and the artistic regard for a plausible representa- 
tion, however rough, of the lapse of time are neatly satisfied by the 
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choral interlude; and in a non-choral drama the same objects are 
obtained by interlude music, by stationary scenes, or by substantial 
pauses. One would suppose, however, if the chorus or any kind of 
interlude is so important for economic purposes, that such interludes 
would for a considerable period in the development of drama appear 
whenever the dramatist needed to cover time for off-stage action, or 
for change of réles, or both, and that therefore the logical unity of a 
chapter of action between two interludes would not be a primary 
consideration. It is of course likely that a new phase of action will 
begin after an interlude, and in course of time a conscious regard for 
symmetry may lead to the demarcation of logical units by interludes; 
and ultimately such logical chapters may be fixed in number. There 
is no evidence that they did become so fixed in later Greek or Roman 
comedy, but only that a varying number of chapters is set off by 
various sorts of interludes. 

In the Latin plays, if one is not blinded by the Euripidean theory, 
the visible facts are, first and primarily, that the structure in general 
points to a concern in the Roman theater for continuous action rather 


' than for action interrupted by substantial pauses, least of all by any 
’ regularly recurring number of pauses in individual plays;! secondly, 


that there are in some plays conditions which, obscurely or distinctly, 
suggest a division into mere in the Greek originals. 

May I illustrate from the Persa my own attitude toward “vacant 
stages’? and consequent act division, so far as Roman productions 
are concerned? There are six possible vacant stages, at 52, 167, 250, 
328, 399, and 752. At 53 ff. Saturio’s monologue fills the interval of 
Toxilus’ absence; in other words, it performs the same function as 
the vacant stage posited at 52, with the added and, of course, essential 
function of introducing us to the character of the parasite. At 
168 ff. Sophoclidisca’s patter-talk fills the interval of Toxilus’ 
absence (167-83), again precisely what a substantial pause at 167 
would have accomplished; why duplicate the devices for filling time 
intervals ?? At 250 Sagaristio’s monody similarly fills the interval 

1 For the details of an argument along these lines cf. Conrad, op. cit. 

2 An argument that, for example, more time is needed between 167 and 183 than 
is provided by the text of 167-82, and that therefore a substantial pause at 167 is 


required in addition to 167-82, is made difficult by the general consideration of time 
intervals in comedy such as Conrad sketches (op. civt., 19-34). * 
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between the departure and return of Paegnium and links two chapters 
of the action. At 752, just as 738-52 have made it possible for Toxi- 
lus departing at 737 to return at 753, so 753-76 are arranged to allow 
Dordalus, making his exit at 752, to return in 777; in brief, the action 
around the supposed vacant stage is obviously so interlocked as to 
serve the same economic purpose that a substantial pause in the 
action at 752 would adequately meet; accordingly the substantial 
pause becomes quite unlikely. With regard to 328 and 399 the case 
is different, and taken by themselves these places admit pauses so 
far as the text is concerned, but (1) if the other four supposed pauses 
are rightly eliminated it is not likely that these two places, only 
seventy lines apart, mark substantial breaks in otherwise continuous 
action; (2) a pause at 399 breaks the action at a point at which rapid 
action in the execution of the intrigue is highly desirable; (8) if my 
suggestions in CP, XI, 129, n. 2 have any validity, the distribution 
of réles might point to 306-28 as devised, in part, to provide for 
Sophoclidisca’s assuming the réle of the parasite at 329, a condition 
which would make unlikely a pause at 328.! 

Now if we turn from the Latin play to the Greek original and ask 
ourselves whether any or all of the six possible pauses in the Latin 
text of the Persa were either real pauses or musical interludes of some 
sort in the Greek text, we face a very difficult question. We observe 
that the Latin text does not, implicitly or explicitly, suggest the 
existence in the Greek original of an inorganic chorus. And the 
same arguments against flute music would apply to the Greek original 
(if its text was essentially the same as the Latin text) as we have 
applied to four of the supposed vacant stages of the Latin copy. On 
the other hand, if the Greek text was essentially different from the 
Latin text, and if interludes other than monologue and monody took 
the place of the parasite’s monologue, of Sophoclidisca’s talk, Saga- 
ristio’s monody, etc., we have difficulty in imagining just how the 
Greek play could have been constructed, and we also have to admit 
an extraordinary, not to say incredible, originality on the part of 


1 That is, if there were a substantial pause at 328, this pause would supply the 
time needed for change of réles, and the present condition of the text, as regards 306-28, 
would not be so easily explained. But of course I do not contend that the distribution 
of réles in this play is so certain as to lend any great weight to this point. 
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Plautus.' I leave to partisans of act division the issue; for myself I 
seriously question whether the Greek original of the Persa in these 
large structural features was essentially different from the present 
Latin text. 

Granting this, I observe with perfect equanimity that the 
Heautontimorumenos? contains evidence that an inorganic chorus 
operated in the Greek original; some of the vacant stages in the 
Latin text very distinctly point to interludes in the Greek performance 
such as we seem to have indicated in the Epitrepontes. And this 
diversity, represented in two plays, I feel perfectly free to extend 
indefinitely, not being hampered by any theory of exclusive or large 
dependence upon Greek tragedy, which inclines modern critics to 
put Hellenistic comedy in a strait-jacket of uniformity and regularity.® 


Vil 


The discussion of vacant stages and of act division is much 
affected by the view that these and other aspects of Hellenistic and 
Roman comedy are the issues of a development from choral to non- 
choral drama. This development is suggested by many visible 
conditions in the texts of Old and New comedy and is explicitly 
stated in ancient theory, which describes Old comedy as choral and 
later comedy as at first removing the chorus but leaving a place for it, 
and then not even leaving a place for it. The last two periods of 
development in ancient theory are represented respectively by 


1 Τό may be observed that there are no monologues before 52, 167, and 250 (a very 
brief one before 167). This condition suggests that the solo speeches and songs at 
52 ff., 167 ff., and 250 ff. are surrogates in a non-choral drama of a chorus in choral 
drama, in so far as they fill intervals of time primarily, though not exclusively, as does 
a chorus. Why may they not have performed this function in the Greek original ἢ 


2 The conditions are particularly good at 409, where a night intervenes; at 748, 
where the ancillae may pass across the stage; and at 873, where the old men re-enter, 
having just left the stage at 872. At 229 I see no clear evidence of a break in the 
action; nor am I fully convinced by the arguments of Skutsch and Flickinger regarding 
the condition of the Greek original at 170. 


8 The technique which I discern in the Greek original of the Persa is roughly 
analogous to admittedly Greek technique in other Roman plays in which interlude 
scenes, spoken or sung, are found, e.g., Captivt 460-98, 909-21, Curc. 462-86, Most. 
313—47 (cf. Leo, Der Monolog, 59 and n. 2, Pl. Forsch.?, 227,n.3). Leo’s contention that 
such spoken and sung interludes are substituted in the Greek originals for the chorus 
only relatively late and in the period of the technitae, I should meet with the question 
why they might not have appeared at any time in a non-choral drama. 
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Menander and by the Latin poets; and the Latin poets, by not even 
leaving a place for the chorus, made difficult a division into the five 
acts which in the Greek originals were clearly distinguished by 
choral passages or by the label chorou.1 That Menandrian comedy 
often justified such a statement of the case I see no reason to question. 
But ancient theory, as I have elsewhere indicated (CP, XII, 409), 
seems to be operating with a selected mass of material; when it 
speaks of Old comedy it betrays no knowledge of Crates and Phere- 
crates; when it discusses New comedy it often, as above, concentrates 
upon Menander. We may concede, however, the truth and value 
of the broad generalization in ancient theory without closing our 
minds to other facts. A non-choral type of drama has problems in 
common with choral drama but must meet them without a chorus. 
Such problems, for example, are presented by a limited number of 
actors, by the necessity of covering plausibly time intervals, and by 
peculiarities of the stage setting. Time for off-stage action and for 
change of réles is easily provided by a chorus, whether organic or 
inorganic; non-choral drama is driven to a variety of substitutes for 
the chorus—to lyrical intermezzos by single actors or small groups 
of actors, to instrumental music, to dances, to monologues, or to 
dialogue scenes that may not always promote the action. It requires 
not a little skill to bridge gaps with scenes, whether spoken or sung, 
which are inseparable organic units and are not too manifestly mere 
bridges. With these considerations in mind we may better appreciate 
the most striking feature of the technique of New comedy. 

The difference between my own views and the tendencies of 
modern criticism may be illustrated by a brief criticism of Leo’s 
theory of the monologue.? To understand his argument we must 
outline the results of his study, which, by its scope, by the thorough 
marshaling of material, by the nice discrimination of stylistic qual- 
ities, and by the historical perspective of the investigator, excites the 
greatest admiration and doubtless carries conviction. Racial psy- 
chology prepares us for an extensive use of solo speeches in Greek liter- 
ature. This tendency of the race is definitely limited in fifth-century 


1Euanthius De fabula iii. 1 (Wessner, I, 18); for further details cf. Conrad, 
op. ctt., 8 ff., and footnotes. 

2¥For brevity, following Leo, I use ‘‘monologue”’ to cover solo speech and solo 
song; nor do I always differentiate soliloquy in the narrow sense. 
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drama by the presence of a chorus. Only before the entrance of the 
chorus is genuine solo speech available. To this limitation set by 
a chorus Aeschylus and Sophocles in the main submit. Euripides, 
however, strains against the barrier of the chorus. His interest in 
solo speech led to a steady development toward a detachable prologue 
in the only part of the play in which he was free from the handicap 
of a chorus. Within the play, between the entrance and the exit 
songs of the chorus, a similar progress appears toward the increasing 
use of quasi-monologues—the prayer monologue, the address to the 
elements and inanimate surroundings that gradually reverts to 
actors or chorus, and pathetic speech that disregards the presence of 
chorus and actors; rarely too he removes the barrier to solo speech 
and, withdrawing the chorus, as, for example, in the Helena, finds 
expression in more nearly genuine solo speech. The quasi- 
monologues in the presence of the chorus Leo finds most frequently 
just after a choral song and at the beginning of a meros; in a relatively 
few cases they appear just before a choral song and at the end of a 
meros. The goal toward which Euripides was tending, hampered 
by the chorus, is clearly indicated in the Helena, a play which in so 
many other features of form and content anticipates later comedy. 
In this play Euripides reveals what he would have done without a 
chorus; here the mere, or acts, of the drama are bracketed between 
monologues with remarkable regularity. The immediate issues of 
this technique Leo sees in Roman comedy. The Euripidean prologue 
is firmly established in many plays of Plautus. The monologue, now 
that there is no chorus, is freely extended within the plays of Plautus 
and Terence, and it brackets with some regularity in many plays 
those units of action which Leo discriminates as mere.’ 

My objection to Leo’s inferences from the facts is that a sig- 
nificance is attached to many phenomena which they will not bear, 
So far as the position of the monologue is concerned, it is clear that 
(apart from “asides,’’ with which Leo is not primarily occupied) the 
monologue as a solo speech must appear at the beginning or at the 
end of units of the action; at these points, only, the stage is cleared of 
other characters, and solo speech is possible; under any other con- 
ditions a solo speech must be delivered over the heads of other actors 

1 For a brief résumé of his argument cf. Der Monolog, 53. 
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or the chorus. In Euripidean tragedy the chorus is usually present, 
and the dramatist can best introduce his surrogates of the monologue 
only when the scene of action is relatively clear, that is, just before or 
after a choral song.'! In non-choral drama a vast majority of mono- 
logues must appear just before the arrival or after the departure of 
other characters. In brief, in each type of drama the position of the 
monologues or quasi-monologues is largely inevitable, and it is 
accordingly unsafe to infer from the position of solo speeches that 
one type of drama has influenced the other type. The most that 
may be said is that Euripidean tragedy (or later Euripidean tragedy) 
and New comedy (at least Philemon and possibly Diphilus, according 
to Leo) prefer to begin new phases of the action with solo speech 
rather than with dialogue and much less regularly to end such 
chapters of the action similarly. 

Now this fact, just stated, may be significant and may repay 
careful study, but so far as Leo’s main thesis is concerned, viz., that 
the quasi-monologues in Euripides, limited in quantity and variety, 
are opening the way toward the vast number of monologues in 
comedy, most of which are entirely different in content from their 
supposed Euripidean forbears, and further, that a bracketing of 
acts in New comedy results from Euripidean practice in this regard, 
we must observe, not only that the position of the monologue is an 
unsafe criterion and that the qualitative and quantitative differences 
between the two types are remarkable, but that the regularity of act 
structure posited by Leo for New comedy is not established by the 
evidence. 

Leo’s statements of fact are full and frank, but naturally he does 
not throw into bold relief the obstacles to his theory. With some 
measure of success he finds in the Latin plays (only three) adapted 
from originals by Philemon the bracketing of mere by monologues.? 
Of Menander’s technique he can get no clear idea because, as he 
asserts, 80 many of Menander’s originals are contaminated in the 
Roman copies’; and in trying to account for contradictory conditions 
within the group of contaminated plays Leo displays an almost 


1 These somewhat obvious facts are sensibly stated by Legrand, Daos, 490. 
2 Der Monolog, 49-53. 
3 Ibid., 55 ff. 
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acrobatic versatility... Nor is Diphilus’ practice easily determined 
from the two Latin plays, one of which is contaminated, that come 
from his hand. Of ten plays not traceable to any of these three 
playwrights Leo finds his norm of act structure fairly well established 
in all but three, the Epidicus, the Curculio, and the Asinaria2 Even 
this statement of Leo’s makes a rather weak case for any dominant 
Euripidean influence. Without stressing statistics’ one may fairly 
describe the situation in the following terms: Not a single Latin play 
has all its acts bracketed by monologues; ten plays, only two of which 
are contaminated, have absolutely no acts bracketed by monologues; 
eight plays alone contribute the slightest support to Leo’s theory, so 
far as they have a reasonable percentage of acts bracketed by mono- 
logues (and to be quite fair I have called a little less or more than half 
a reasonable percentage); the other eight plays lie between the two 
extremes. If Leo contends that it is not fair to rest his case on 
bracketing, but that we should consider, apart from the bracketing, 
the proportion of acts that either begin or end with monologues, the 
figures are these: There are 130 opportunities to begin acts with 
monologues, of which the Latin plays accept 78; there are 1044 
opportunities to end acts with monologues, of which 31 are accepted. 
In other words, more than half the acts begin with monologues, 
and less than a third end with monologues. Or finally, not to neglect 
any angle, two-thirds of all the entrance monologues of Roman 


1 Thus, for example, the Casina, from the Greek of Diphilus, does not accord with 
Leo’s expectation of acts bracketed by monologues; the Rudens, from the same Greek 
author, does accord; Leo (tbid., 54) is confirmed in his view that the Casina is contami- 
nated, and he sees in that play Plautine technique. The Andria, though rich in mono- 
logues, has no bracketing of acts; Leo (sbtd., 57) remarks that Menander’s composition 
has disappeared in the process of contamination, and that Terence’s technique is that 
of the Casina. The Stichus, Poenulus, Pseudolus, and Miles gloriosus, on the other 
hand, are fairly regular in the bracketing of acts; Leo concludes (ibid., 56, 60-61) 
that Plautus has observed and followed the technique of his Greek originals! Obvi- 
ously, if one accepts Leo’s theory of contamination and of the monologue, these are 
the only possible conclusions, but does such versatility in meeting contradictory 
conditions in supposedly contaminated plays stimulate confidence in theories either of 
contamination or of the monologue? 

2 Ibid., 59 ff. 

’ The figures that follow are based on Leo’s own interpretations, though he 
furnishes no statistics. 

4 The difference between 130 and 104 is due to the fact that, conventionally, the 
last act of a Roman play usually ends with dialogue in trochaic septenarii, so that a 
monologue at the end of the play and of the last act is practically impossible. 
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comedy (not including the Zutrittsmonolog) stand at the beginning 
of acts; slightly more than two-thirds of the exit monologues stand at 
the end of acts. In my opinion there are hardly more than two 
significant facts in the situation: first, as we should expect, mono- 
logues stand at the beginning or end of smaller or larger units of 
action, and in so doing must appear often at the beginning or end of 
Leo’s acts; secondly, there is a notable predominance of entrance 
monologues, indicating a distinct preference for solo speech or song 
over dialogue in the technique of entrance; if one includes the 
Zutrittsmonolog and Eintrittsmonolog under the general term of 
entrance monologue, 60 per cent of the monologues of Roman comedy 
are entrance speeches, 20 per cent are exit monologues, and 20 per 
cent are link monologues. 

It is, however, more illuminating to observe the variations in 
practice in individual plays. For here we see, what I am most eager 
to establish in opposition to current opinion, the absolute negation 
of any uniform procedure, and the consequent weakness of a view 
that Euripidean tragedy exerted a determining influence upon the 
form of comedy. Leo himself, on coming to the two Latin plays 
from the hand of Apollodorus, the Phormio and Hecyra, immediately 
recognizes a novel and individual technique; the Phormio, for 
example, has twelve monologues and five acts; but only one of the 
dozen solo speeches stands at the beginning or end of an act, and 
two-thirds of them are link monologues. The Captivi, he has to 
admit, only seemingly supports his theory; for two of its monologues 
are interlude scenes, and as such reveal another novel type of structure 
only partially paralleled by the choragus scene of the Curculio; 
that is, here clearly the monologue does not follow a vacant stage but 
occupies a stage which would otherwise be vacant; in other words, it 
performs one of the main functions of a chorus. Beyond these clear 
marks of variety and individuality lie equally clear evidences of 
divergence from any norm in other plays. What could be more 
suggestive than the contrast between the Aulularia and the Asinaria? 
The former is supposed by Leo to be Menandrian and is innocent of 
contamination; it has twenty-two monologues, an unusually large 
number, and four acts; yet of this large number of solo speeches only 
one stands at the beginning of an act, three at the ends of acts, and 
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no act is bracketed; and all this in spite of the fact that there are 
nine entrance and seven exit speeches out of the twenty-two. On the 
other hand, observe the Asinaria, from the Greek of an obscure poet, 
Demophilus; it has only six monologues, the smallest number of all 
the plays, and all six are used in the first half of the play, one at the 
beginning, two at the ends of acts. Possibly the plots of these 
two plays are peculiar and the structure correspondingly peculiar; 
but are we likely to appreciate properly the various theories of act 
division, of monologue, of Euripidean influence, until we consider 
how the plot and various other factors affect structure? Between 
the two extremes presented by these two plays the other comedies 
offer other interesting vagaries, into which I need not go at present. 

In this discussion of the monologue I have necessarily accepted, 
for descriptive and argumentative purposes, the theory of vacant 
stages and of act division, although in the previous sections of the 
paper I have attacked the validity of the act theory, and of the 
vacant stage in Roman comedy as a criterion of division into acts. 
Perhaps I should state now my general attitude toward Leo’s theories 
of the vacant stage, monologue, and act division. The broad impli- 
cation in his discussion seems to me to be that a rather regular 
sequence of exit monologue, choral song, entrance monologue in 
choral drama (and specially in Euripides) results in Roman comedy 
in 8 fairly uniform sequence of exit monologue, vacant stage, entrance 
monologue.! Now I am perfectly willing to admit that the réle of 
the Menandrian komos-chorus makes it likely that a Roman poet, 
finding such a chorus in his Greek original, would substitute for it a 
vacant stage, and monologues might often appear on either side of the 
komos-chorus and of the subsequent vacant stage. What I doubt is 
whether this Menandrian technique was consistently employed by 
Menander or by other Hellenistic poets, and whether Euripidean 
influence is a factor to be reckoned with when such technique appears. 

1 This statement is not quite fair to Leo. Exit monologues in Euripides are 
relatively few in number, and Leo would probably stress the fact that the sequence of 
choral song and entrance monologue in choral drama is replaced by the sequence of 
vacant stage and entrance monologue in Roman comedy. It is true that entrance 
monologue in Roman comedy is predominant, but from my standpoint the vacant 
stage before it is mere assumption in most cases. The sequence of exit monologue, 


vacant stage, and entrance monologue in Roman comedy occurs about 35 times out 
of a possible 104; eight plays have no examples of this sequence. 
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In my own mind I leave room for a further possibility that, much 
oftener than Leo admits (in the Captiv: and Curculzo), a monologue 
is itself a substitute for the chorus of choral drama, that it bridges 
gaps rather than follows a gap, that it promotes continuity of action 
even in the Greek original, as it does in my view, for example, in the 
Persa as a Roman production.! From this standpoint possible vacant 
stages in Roman comedy are not very regularly substantial pauses, 
and monologues are sometimes surrogates of the vacant stage as well 
as of the chorus. So far as Euripidean influence is concerned I see 
nothing in the evidence that conflicts with the view that, given racial 
psychology which prompts soliloquy, and granting the dramatic 
convenience of the monologue as an artifice in facilitating structure,? 
the monologue is bound to assert itself in comedy, without any 
Euripidean influence, as soon as the chorus is removed; this begins 
to appear at once in the Eccleszazusae and Plutus, and if the Helena 
also illustrates it I see only the parallel development which I should 
expect in the two dramatic types.’ | 

Euripidean influence is certainly not manifest in the spirit and 
general content of the comic monologue, and if its formal features 
are due to the tragic poet the mold has been usually filled with a 
content that comes either from the resources of Old comedy or from 
the immediate dramatic necessities of the New comedy of intrigue. 
The Euripidean monologue is limited in the main to prayers and 


1 Leo limits the technique to the passages referred to above, p. 116, n. 3. Other 
passages which are chorartig (Der Monolog, 68, Pl. Forscht. 240, n. 1) in his opinion 
are of a different sort, being mainly Lauscherscenen. 

2 Cf. Arnold, The Soliloquies of Shakespeare (New York, 1911), 81, who indulges in 
the paradox that the structural monologues opening, closing, and linking chapters 
of action are artificial speeches used to avoid the appearance of artifice. Similarly 
Roessler, The Soltloguy in German Drama (New York, 1915), 17, regards the structural 
monologue as a lubricant in the wheelwork of the drama. 


8 The point will be raised that Aeschylus and Sophocles do not use the Euripidean 
surrogates of the monologue. In this, as in many other respects, Euripides and 
comedy are more or less alike, while the older tragedians differ. Modern critics 
hastily use this situation to establish the influence of Euripides upon comedy. But 
who knows, if there is any influence exerted at all, whether or not comedy as early as 
Epicharmus or as late as Aristophanes influenced Euripides? Euripides and Old 
comedy have much in common: informality, direct appeal to the people, colloquial 
style, indifference to sophisticated art; Aristophanes criticizes Euripides because these 
and other features are out of place in tragedy; it would only be a pleasant irony if the 
tragic poet, from unconscious sympathy or conscious imitation, often approximated 
the style of comedy. 
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addresses to inanimate surroundings and to occasional pathetic 
speeches over the heads of actors and chorus. Of the huge number 
of comic monologues no general description is possible, but the 
commonest types are narrative monologues outlining past, present, 
and future action, and solo speeches on general aspects of social life.! 
The former result largely from the dramatist’s obligation to cover 
offstage action or to make his plot intelligible; the latter, though 
occasionally touching Euripidean themes,? are quite as much in the 
spirit of the Aristophanic parabasis. Both types, and monologues in 
general in comedy, are very often explicit or implicit addresses to the 
audience® and as such reflect the informality of Old comedy; the 
speeches to the chorus and to the audience in Aristophanes supply all 
the needed literary background for the manner of delivery and for 
some of the material of the comic monologue of the next centuries.‘ 


Vill 


In one type of expository monologue, however, modern critics 
seem to have unassailable evidence of the closest interrelation between 
Hellenistic comedy and Euripides. The Plautine prologue that nar- 
rates the plot in a detachable speech to the audience delivered by a 
divinity, or a character in the play, or a “prologus,” is generally 
admitted to reproduce all the essential features of the Euripidean 
prologue. This evidence I have no desire to minimize, but I may 
properly indicate by a few brief comments that the antecedents of 
the Plautine prologue are mixed rather than simple, as is so often 
the case with phenomena in which modern criticism stresses heav- 
ily the Euripidean features. 

The prologue is only one form of exposition, or only part of the 
exposition. At the outset I find it significant that another type of 
exposition, in which a dialogue between master and slave opens the 
play, and the master in response to urgent questions discloses facts 
of interest to the audience, is admitted by the chief essayist on the 


1 For examples, cf. Leo, Der Monolog, 72, nn. 13 and 14. 


2Cf., e.g., Leo, Pl. Forsch.2, 119; for the philosophising as such cf. CP, XIII 
(1918), 134-37. 


3 Leo, Der Monolog, 80; Schaffner, De aversum loquendi ratione (Giessen, 1911), 18. 
4 Leo, Der Monolog, 79 ff., Geschichte d. rém. Lit., I, 107, 109, n. 1. 
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prologues of Greek comedy not only to have distinctly mixed ante- 
cedents but to owe its origin to comedy rather than to tragedy;! and 
this too in spite of the closest resemblance in details of phraseology 
as well as of general situation between such dialogue expositions in 
the Roman plays and the corresponding expositions of Euripidean 
tragedy: “. . . . videntur mihi talia initia ut Thesmophoriazusarum 
Pluti Iphigeniae Aul. Pseudoli Curculionis primum ficta esse a poetis 
comicis, inde autem manasse et per tragoediam et per mediam novam- 
que comoediam.’” Without intending at all to subscribe to any 
theory of origins in this matter,®? I quote this statement of Frantz 
simply to suggest that in the triangular relation which is often ap- 
parent between Aristophanes, Euripides, and New comedy one must 
be open-minded to the possibility that early comedy rather than 
Euripides is the initiating force, and that Euripidean influence is only 
one of many strands in the complicated phenomenon of later comedy. 

It is this same triangular relation that confronts a student of the 
prologue as a detachable speech to the audience, if he is not biased 
by preconceptions of Euripides’ influence upon later comedy. A 
discriminating critic like Leo‘ may successfully trace in the Euripidean 
prologues a development from a speech in which the expositor care- 
fully accounts in the prologue for his appearance, justifies the solilo- 
quy form of his address, and in general satisfies all the demands of a 
modern sophisticated critic, to a negligent and relatively inartistic 
prologue in which the speaker seems to be almost impersonal, 
disregards motivation, external or internal, and is conscious of 
the audience, though he does not directly appeal to it.5 And the 

1 Frantz, De comoediae Ait. prologis (1891), 21 ff. He is quite convinced, however, 
that the prologue as a detachable expository speech is thoroughly Euripidean (tid., 
30 ff., 40, 45, 49). 

2 Ibid., 28. 

8 Τὴ this small matter I should probably not espouse any theory of origins or 
influence but content myself with the observation that comic and tragic dramatists, 
facing similar problems of exposition, solve the difficulties in similar simple ways. The 
modern playwright who opens his play with a dialogue between the butler and the maid 
need not have read ancient drama or contemporary drama; such devices are quickly 


conventionalized, of course, and become traditional, but they are weak props for any 
thoroughgoing theory of origins or influence. 


4 Der Monolog, 14-26. 


δ Explicit address to the audience in tragedy is so rare that Frants (op. cit., 50) 
properly describes it as a descent to the plane of comedy. 
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conclusion is that in this final type of Euripidean prologue “der 
‘prologus’ der spiiteren Komddie ist . . . . potentiell vorhanden.’”! 
Over against this fact must be balanced the equally significant con- 
ditions in Aristophanes’ Knights and Wasps and Peace (cf. Birds, 
30 ff.), which critics cannot refer to Euripidean tragedy at all; in 
these plays one of two slaves, after some preliminary dialogue, turns 
to the audience and in frankly informal address to the spectators 
expounds the theme or general situation.2? Here is a much clearer 
background for the inartistic comic prologue of later times; nor can 
one deny that the interruption, in the Plautine prologues, of the 
exposition of the plot by facetious remarks and serious reflections 
(as, for example, in the Capftivi) for the benefit of the audience is 
quite alien to Euripides and entirely in accord with the spirit of Old 
comedy. It is, however, quite clear that the monologue form of 
detachable exposition in New comedy is more closely allied to 
Euripidean technique than, for example, to the monologue of Dicae- 
opolis at the beginning of the Acharnians; and one may easily see 
how the travestying of tragedies would have brought over the 
Euripidean monologue into Middle comedy, and how readily the 
same expository form would have been retained in the comedy of 
manners. At the same time one must admit that the extreme 
informality, the frankness of direct address to the spectators, the 
conscious exposition of the plot, are all forestalled in Anstophanic 
comedy. In such matters Euripides may be not an initiating force 
but a complacent victim to the democratic informality of early 
comedy. 

Not only as relatively inorganic solo speech is the prologue in 
Hellenistic and Roman comedy traced to Euripides, but in the choice 
of persons as speakers comedy is supposed to be following closely the 
tragic poet. For in Euripides the prologues are delivered by char- 

1 Der Monolog, 25. | | 


2 Leo, of course, recognises the contribution of Old comedy in this respect (Der 
Monolog, 80), but his general appraisal puts all the emphasis upon the Euripidean 
prologue. Beyer, De scaents .... quibus .... narrantur, non aguntur (Gottingen, 
1912), 49, asserting that this Aristophanic form of exposition is primitive and was 
established in comedy much earlier, strangely argues that it is derived from tragedy. 
It may be observed that, so far as this expository address to the audience in Aristopha- 
nes follows preliminary dialogue, it furnishes a better background for the intercalated 
prologue of Plautine comedy than, I think, anything that Euripides has to offer. 
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acters in the play or by divinities; and the extant prologues of 
comedy are put in the mouths of the same two types of speakers; 
comedy, to be sure, has added to the list the impersonal “ prologus,”’ 
whom modern critics dismiss as a natural final development of the 
inorganic prologue.! In this bit of cumulative evidence, however, 
there is a deviation from complete correspondence that might prove 
significant of a different history for the expository prologue. The 
divinities who deliver the Euripidean prologues are, almost without 
exception, the major gods and goddesses of the hierarchy.2. The 
divine beings who serve as prologists in comedy are of a different 
and lower order. It is at least incautious to speak of “die direkte 
Abkunft’* (from the prologizing divinities in tragedy) of such 
allegorical figures as Aer, Elenchos, Agnoia, Auxilium, Luxuria, 
Inopia, Tuche, and Phobos, and of minor deities like Arcturus, Heros, 
and Lar Familiaris. The consistency of allegorical prologists in 
comedy is striking. One may argue, of course, that the less heroic 
material of New comedy naturally make unavailable as prologists 
such divinities as Aphrodite, Artemis, Apollo, and the like, and that 
allegorical figures are a natural substitute for the Euripidean pro- 
logists. On the other hand, there seems to be no special reason why 
Venus should not utter the prologue of many a comedy in which the 
love story is prominent, or why Neptune as well as Arcturus might 
not introduce the Rudens, if with consequent loss of the charming 
detail in the present prologue; but this does not happen, so far as we 
can discover from extant material.‘ That Kalligeneia, who seems 
to have spoken an expository monologue at the beginning of Aris- 
tophanes’ second Thesmophoriazusae, or Dorpia, who perhaps simi- 
larly introduced Philyllius’ Herakles, is a perfect background for the 
allegorical prologists of later comedy is not quite certain; these 
deities were probably personifications of festival days, and as such 
approximate the divine prologists of New comedy; they may, 
however, have had active réles in the plays, and the Herakles may 

1 Leo, Pl. Forsch.?, 224 ff. 

3 The case of Thanatos in the Alcestis is hardly a real exception. 

8 Leo, op. cit., 212. 


4 Dionysus in the Strassburg prologue is far from certain, nor are Eros and Aphro- 
dite in the Ghor&n papyri valid exceptions. For other possible cases of comic pro- 
logists cf. Leo, op cit., 212, ἢ. 4. 
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have been a mythological travesty. But even if Old comedy had no 
prologists of precisely the same type as New comedy, it should be 
clear that the allegorical figures of Ploutos, Opora, Theoria, Eirene, 
the Logos Dikaios and Logos Adikos, which issue naturally from the 
fantastic plots of Aristophanic comedy, suggest that the allegorical 
prologists of New comedy, as allegorical figures, are not primarily 
Euripidean at all;! nor should anybody overlook in this connection 
the rédles of Earth and Sea, of Logos and Logina, in Epicharmus. 
The part that Sicilian-Attic comedy and very early mythological 
travesty of epic story and oral legend played in this development 
both of allegorical figures and of the prologue is unknown, but con- 
servative criticism will reckon with the unknown, at least so far as 
to modify hasty conclusions from the known.” 


ΙΧ 


It would strengthen the contention of modern critics appreciably 
if, through careful analysis of the structure of action in New comedy 
and of the mainsprings of action, they had established close con- 
nections with Euripidean tragedy. Legrand in his Daos (p. 383), 
having asserted that the rigorous unity of later comedy is due to the 
influence of tragedy, remarks that he will, in the course of subsequent 
chapters, repeatedly note that the comedies employed the same 
motives or adopted the same general arrangement as did the dramas 
of Euripides; yet in his immediately following discussion of simple 
and intricate plots and of ‘‘les ressorts de l’action”’ there is not a 
single reference to any Euripidean parallels. In various particu- 
larities of dramatic technique, however, Legrand and others do find 
further evidence of Euripidean influence. Some representative 
instances of such discussions I must briefly consider. : 


1 The nearest approach to such figures in Euripides is in the prelude to the second 
part of the Hercules furens, in which Lussa, conducted by Iris, enters the palace some- 
what as Inopia is escorted by Luxuria to the house of the hero in the prologue of the 
Trinummus. I should be quite willing to grant that Philemon might have been 
influenced by Euripides here, without admitting that the isolated instance in Euripides 
is sufficient to explain the extensive use of allegorical prologists in comedy. 

2It is pertinent to remark that the call for applause at the end of the play has a 
background in Aristophanes; cf. Leo, op. cit.,240 and n.3. And itis not uninteresting 
to observe that Leo is mistaken (ibid., 241) in thinking that the quotation of a similar 
tag in Suetonius (Aug. 99) is from Middle or New comedy; is it not clearly implied 
to come from a mime? 
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A characteristic of most of these studies in the minutiae of 
dramatic technique is the acceptance, at the start, of the Euripidean 
theory; the writers then proceed to find cumulative evidence of the 
dependence of comedy upon tragedy in whatever detail of craftsman- 
ship they choose for investigation. Thus, for example, Fraenkel 
opens a chapter of his study with the statement: “id effectum est ut 
hodie paene iam pueris decantatum sit ex quinti saeculi tragoedia, 
Euripidea imprimis, in mediam novamque comoediam non modo 
varia fabularum argumenta ... . sed etiam singulas sententias 
.... defluxisse’’;' and Harms begins his essay on motivation: 
“constat novam .... comoediam potius tragoediae Euripideae 
quam veteris comoediae forman atque rationem secutam esse.’”” 
Considering the vogue of the theory that Euripides is ‘‘der wahre 
Begriinder der neueren attischen Komédie,” one can hardly blame 
such writers, but the danger in starting from this theory as a demon- 
strated fact is obvious. Nor are the methods employed in the 
course of investigation as sound as they should be. Constantly one 
finds the writers of dissertations observing that A resembles B, and 
that therefore B is derived from A; that both A and B may be 
derived from X, or that for other reasons the resemblance of A to B 
does not establish any causal connection between the two, never 
enters into their calculations. In general, having recognized the 
possibility of Euripidean influence, they never stop to eliminate all 
other possibilities. Practically such investigations are brought to a 
conclusion at the point where fruitful study might well begin. 

I can easily sympathize, for example, with anybody who, in 
reading the Alcestis of Euripides, remarks* that ‘der gastfreundliche 
Herr, die aufopferungswillige Gattin, der treue, etwas beschrinkte 
Diener, der bése, senile Alte” can easily be paralleled from Menander 
and Plautus. But if this stereotyping tendency in Euripides 
is a natural issue from the technique of the Madrchen, and if in 


1 Fraenkel, De media et nova comoedia qu. sel. (Gdttingen, 1912), 53. 

? Harms, De introitu personarum in Euripidis et novae comoediae fab. (Gdttingen, 
1914), 1. : 

8 Howald, Untersuch. zur Technik der eurtpid. Trag. (Tibingen, 1914), 19. 
Howald does not use the resemblance to prove any interrelation, and I quote his words 
only to illustrate a natural and current impression of the likeness between Euripides 
and comedy in the matter of characters. 
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Aristophanes I find Socrates approximating a typical philosopher 
rather than the real Socrates, and if Aristophanes and Doric farce 
already have developed, without Euripidean! influence, stereotyped 
professional réles, I must conclude that the degree of Euripidean 
influence upon New comedy in this respect is difficult to determine; 
certainly I cannot lay much weight on the fact that Aristophanes does 
not stereotype domestic réles as long as he has little occasion to use 
them. And I must remain open-minded to the possibility that the 
resemblance of Euripides to New comedy does not establish any 
interdependence of the one and the other. For aught I know 
Sicilian-Attic comedy may have had stereotyped domestic réles 
before Euripides wrote tragedy. Iam not denying that some comic 
poets learned something about character treatment from Euripides, 
directly or indirectly, but again the whole problem is a complex, not 
a simple, one. 

The so-called unities of time and place in drama have been 
studied, and various observations have been made regarding the 
devices used by dramatists to preserve these unities. The recent 
history of such studies 15 significant. Felsch! records the artifices 
used by Greek tragedians. Polczyk? follows with a study of the 
same problems in New comedy and notes in connection with almost 
every artifice that Felsch has found the same device in Greek tragedy; 
Polcyzk then concludes that in these respects New comedy is depend- 
ent upon tragedy. Almost immediately, however, Todd, in studying 
the unity of time in Aristophanes, avows that Old comedy uses the 
same devices as New comedy, a fact which Polcyzk had denied® 
If Todd is right we are confronted with a dilemma: Did Euripides 
teach Aristophanes these artifices? Or did Aristophanes, Euripides, 
| and poets of the New comedy, facing the same problem, solve it in 
the same way independently of one another ? 

That the second of these two alternatives must be chosen seems 
to me likely when we are concerned with particularities of technique 
that are clearly due to conditions of the Greek theater, in which 
Euripides and poets of the Old and the New comedy produced their 


1 Bresl. Philol. Abhandl., [IX (1907), Heft 4. 
2 Polesyk, De unitatibus et loci et temporis in nov. com. obs. (Breslau, 1909). 
3 Todd, Harv. Stud. Class. Phil., XXIV (1915), 50 ff. 
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plays. A rigid scenic background and an essentially outdoor setting 
were conditions that faced Euripides and the comic poets; resem- 
blances between tragedy and comedy, therefore, in artifices which 
manifestly result from a common interest in overcoming these and 
similar difficulties cannot be used to establish the dependence of 
comedy upon tragedy, especially when the devices are of a simple and 
obvious nature. So in the mass of conventions relating to the mise 
en scéne which Legrand accumulates on pages 428-63 of his Daos, 
nobody should look for any evidence of the interrelation of the two 
literary types; nor does Legrand venture beyond the wise statement 
(p. 461) that the germs of these conventions are found both in 
Aristophanes and in Euripides. Other critics rashly jump to con- 
clusions; even if Polezyk is right in denying that Aristophanes 
preserves unity of place by the same devices as Euripides and New 
comedy, it is hazardous for him to argue from the resemblance in this 
respect between the tragic poet and later comic poets that New 
comedy took over these conventions from tragedy. 

It is of course natural, when Aristophanes differs in his procedure, 
and Euripides and New comedy agree, to infer a close historical 
relation between tragedy and New comedy. Even this inference is 
unsafe if, as is the case, tragedy and later comedy have in common 
but quite independently of each other domestic plots and broadly 
emotional incidents which Aristophanes does not employ. Thus, 
for example, Harms! in his study of motivation observes that the 
entrance of characters upon the stage in Euripides and in New comedy 
is often motivated ‘aut dolore aut inquiete animi aut consideratione,’’ 
whereas in Aristophanes such emotional and mental conditions are 
not generally employed to make the entrance of characters natural 
and inevitable; for this and other reasons Harms concludes that 
New comedy takes over from Euripides its devices for motivating 
entrance. But when such resemblances are pointed out one should 
first consider whether the common element may not be accounted 
for without any dependence of one type upon the other. Aris- 
tophanic comedy, in the nature of the case, does not stress the 
emotional side of life; Euripides and New comedy, on the contrary, 
are dealing with the emotional experiences of everyday people and 

1Op. cit., 64. 
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will naturally motivate action by elementary emotions to a very 
large degree without necessarily being interdependent in that respect. 

Harms, and others in similar studies, apparently strengthen their 
arguments by pointing out corroborating resemblances in details of 
phraseology and style. This procedure is in itself quite legitimate, 
but again the critics are hasty in their inferences. In the first place, 
some stylistic features which Euripides cultivates became common 
property of writers in the Hellenistic period and may appear in New 
comedy without any direct influence of the tragic poet. Again 
many details of form and turns of phrase may recur in both types of 
literature, because they are taken by each type, independently of the 
other, from the common fund of colloquial expression which 
Euripides, somewhat abnormally, and comedy, quite naturally, 
delight to use, or from some other common source. When Harms,! 
for example, discovers that the Phrygian in Orestes 1375 justifies his 
entrance by revealing fear in the words, ‘“‘Woe’s me; whither shall 
I flee?”’ and that Bromia in the Amphitruo similarly exclaims, ‘me 
miseram, quid agam nescio?’’ and Myrrhina in the Hecyra, “ perii, 
quid agam? quo me vortam ?”’ the resemblance in these emotional | 
commonplaces between Euripides and New comedy moves me about 
as much as would the discovery that Harms and I had made the same 
blunder; without imitating him I am quite capable of it. Each of 
these details is trivial in itself, but the discussion of them so pervades 
the treatment of comedy in these days that I may be allowed another 
concrete example. Fraenkel? discovers the following feature in both 
Euripidean tragedy and later comedy: Two interlocutors in a 
dialogue scene are engaged in expounding a situation or facts; one 
of them, A, 1s telling the story, but instead of setting it forth in an 
unbroken sequence he interrupts himself and turns to the other 
interlocutor, B, and says, ‘‘Do you know so-and-so?” B answers, 
“Οὐ course I do,”’ and there follows a brief conversation on this line, 
after which A resumes his narrative. Now this simple bit of dialogue 
technique Fraenkel offers as proof of the dependence of comedy upon 
Euripides, although he says incidentally, ‘‘sane 6 cottidiani sermonis 
consuetudine mutuatus.” Naturally I wonder how he knows that 

1 Op. cit., 29 ff. 

2 Op. cit., 54 ff. 
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Euripides and any comic poet did not independently draw upon the 
material of ordinary speech for this device; and I wonder too just 
how any dramatic poet who prefers dialogue to monologue can 
manage a bit of expository narrative without some such common- 
place device by which the other person in the scene may be drawn 
into the conversation. | 

Briefly then, in these particularities of technique modern criticism 
stops short at the simple equation of resemblance with dependence. 
But to establish dependence something more must be discovered than 
simple devices to meet conditions, external or internal, that are 
common to both types of drama and result either from production 
in the same sort of theater with similar peculiarities of scene setting, 
or from the use of similar pathetic material. 


Χ 


The force of these modern tendencies has led us to view Roman 
comedy as a Kunst, either quite disregarding farcical and burlesque 
elements and inorganic structure, or dismissing them as Roman 
intrusions in the artistic fabric woven under Euripidean influence. 
We need feel under no obligation to demolish this theory of 
Euripidean influence; least of all need we set up an opposing theory. 
But, as often in the study of literary genesis, a confession of ignorance 
is ἃ wholesome preliminary to the discovery of sound methods and of 
helpful results. Surely we must admit that the direct and indirect 
literary antecedents of Hellenistic comedy include a number of totally 
unknown factors. There is the transitional period of Middle comedy, 
represented only by fragments; there is Sicilian-Attic comedy, of 
whose form and content we are quite ignorant; there are, possibly, 
subsidiary factors, like the mime and fictitious narrative in prose, 
which are chiefly known to us now only as they were developed in 
centuries later even than the period of New comedy. Such condi- 
tions should promote a conservative attitude toward any theorizing. 
It is very tempting to seize upon the known extant material of 
Euripides and Plautus and Terence and to construct a theory of 
dependence that disregards the unknown. 

Some degree of substantial dependence upon Euripides in particu- 
lar and tragedy in general is made probable by the cultivation of 
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mythological travesty in the Middle period. The general proba- 
bility, however, and the degree of dependence are very difficult to 
determine, in view of the loss of comedies from the transitional 
period, and must be qualified by two known facts: (1) that such 
mythological travesty is much earlier than the Middle period and 
dates back even to a time when epic and oral tradition of myth may 
have been the subjects of travesty; and (2) that Aristotle seems to 
have found in Sicilian-Attic comedy rather than in Aristophanes or 
Euripides the antecedents of the comedy of hisown day. In addition 
to the indirect influence of tragedy through mythological travesty 
there is a more palpable and immediate impact of tragedy upon a few 
individual poets, notably Menander and Philemon; yet the general 
character and degree of such influence hardly warrants a careful 
critic in demanding even of Menander and Philemon a regular 
conformity to supposed canons of Euripidean art. And at least the 
current assumption that Hellenistic comedy as a whole was monoto- 
nously regular and uniformly artistic deserves a thorough overhauling. 

Mere comparison of Euripides and New comedy may lead to 
deceptive results. Currents of thought that are abnormal in the 
time of Euripides become commonplace in the next century; demo- 
cratic informality that sets Euripides apart from Aeschylus and 
Sophocles is an inherent quality of all comedy in Greece; prosaic and 
colloquial idioms that are idiosyncrasies in the tragic poet are the 
natural stock in trade of comedy; the material of later comedy 
is pathetic, as, independently, are the incidents of tragedy; and, 
finally, tragedy and comedy were produced under roughly the same 
external conditions. Naturally, therefore, there will be resemblances, 
but only after careful study may we accept them as evidence of any 
direct influence of tragedy upon comedy. Like many other types of 
literature in the Hellenistic period, comedy marks the confluence of 
many different streams, the crisscrossing of various earlier types, the 
constant fusion of contemporary realistic experience with themes 
and incidents conventionalized by a conservative literary tradition. 

A frank recognition of the complicated phenomenon would save 
us from the dangerous use of simple universal solvents. Our present 
practice, based on the Euripidean theory, is treacherously easy. We 
measure all the plays of Plautus and Terence by the standard of 
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Menander’s Epitreponies' and assume a uniform procedure in all the 
Greek authors of the originals which Plautus and Terence adapted, 
blinding ourselves to the manifest variety in the twenty-six Latin 
plays. With supposed canons of Euripidean art as a basis we note 
the inartistic and attribute it to Roman handling, disregarding both 
the fact that the whole history of Greek comedy naturalizes inartistic — 
irregularities and the likelihood that the tradition of the Latin texts 
through the hands of stage managers offered every opportunity for 
excision, substitution, and displacement. 

What little we know and the large amount of what we do not 
know should lead us to approach the higher criticism of Roman 
comedy with caution and in a somewhat pessimistic temper. But 
there is one condition that prompts a mildly optimistic outlook. 
Twenty-six plays constitute a considerable mass of material. Should 
it not be possible, disregarding all theories, to analyze these plays, 
placing side by side like features, discriminating the unlike, and 
thereby ultimately obtaining a helpful synthesis which might lead 
to sounder constructive interpretation? Legrand, in his Daos, has 
made a notable attempt to co-ordinate some important facts, but 
many problems remain either untouched or, if handled at all, only 
blurred by the shadow of the Euripidean theory. The results would 
not be startling; many difficulties would remain unsolved; the 
neatness and despatch of recent dissection, which removes the 
excrescences of Roman botchwork from the sound body of Euripidean 
Kunst, would be wanting; but we should at least be starting from a 
very proper confession of ignorance instead of from a mere theory 
that is supported, in large part though not wholly, by various weak 
hypotheses. : 

UNrversiITy oF CHICAGO 

1Cf. Wilamowits, Sitzb. der. berlin. Akad. (1911), 485. 


SOME TESTS OF THE RELATIVE ANTIQUITY OF 
HOMERIC BOOKS 


By Joun A. Scorr 


I. AN AEOLIC INFINITIVE BEFORE THE BUCOLIC DIERESIS 


It is agreed that if there be an unanswerable argument for divid- 
ing the Homeric poems into different strata this argument is not to 
be found in the poetry as poetry but in the test of language. Men 
who have judged Homer merely as poetry have had no standing in 
the supreme court of criticism, for in this court language holds the 
final decision. Jebb’s Homer, page 117, says “Poets regard the 
Homeric poems as a unity; critics favor manifold authorship.” 

No test seems to me more convincing than the test of the Aeolic 
infinitive in -έμεν. This is clearly an archaic survival even in Homer - 
and, as Witte has shown in his article on the Homeric language in 
Pauly-Wissowa, sub voce ‘“ Homeros,’’ p. 2217, this infinitive is not 
found in Ionic-Attic, Homeric poetry having inherited it from earlier 
songs. Witte, following Bekker, shows that the Homeric verse 
has a peculiarly conservative influence just before the bucolic 
dieresis, and that it is just because of such a conservative influence 
that this infinitive is preserved at all, for he asserts, p. 2245, that it 
is never found in any other part of the verse, “ Altertiimliche Formen, 
die sich nur vor der bukolischen Diarese finden, sind z. B. die Infini- 
tive auf -έμεν.᾽ This is an astounding error from one who assumes 
to be an expert in this particular field, as these few examples selected 
from many will show. 

A 443 παῖδά τε σοὶ ἀγέμεν, Φοίβῳ θ᾽ ἱερὴν ἑκατόμβην. 

a 79 ἀθανάτων ἀέκητι θεῶν ἐριδαινέμεν οἷος. 

β 305 ἀλλά μοι ἐσθιέμεν καὶ πινέμεν, ὡς τὸ πάρος περ. 


This is simply an error and has no bearing on the question of 
Homeric authorship. This archaic infinitive does however furnish 
an important test for deciding the various Homeric strata and has 
been repeatedly so used; Witte says, in the article already cited, 
p. 2217: “1. Bekker, Homerische Blatter I, 147, hat beobachtet 
dass die Ilias im vierten Fuss 116 und die Odyssee 51 Infinitive auf 
{CLASSICAL PaILoLoey XIV, April, 1919] 136 
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-éuevy aufweist.’’ The difference here can hardly be explained by 
difference in theme, and it must be admitted that the poet of the 
Odyssey has revealed his comparative lateness by his greatly restricted 
use of this archaic and important infinitive, if the above-mentioned 
figures are correct. 

Bekker is accurately quoted by Witte and the latter scholar 
is thus absolved from any responsibility for the figures, and he is 
justified in emphasizing the importance of this chorizontic argument. 

Bekker is known as one of the outstanding Homeric scholars 
of the last century, and as he is also the editor of one of the most 
illustrious recensions of the complete text of Homer we are thus able 
to test his figures in the readings of his own text. 

His statistics for the Ilzad are substantially correct, since in 
reading the I/:ad in search of these infinitives I found 114, as compared 
with his 116, so that I conclude that I have overlooked two and that 
we both have used the same method in counting, but in making a like 
search in his own edition of the Odyssey I found, not his fifty-one, 
but I actually found seventy, so that while his figures for the Ilad 
are essentially correct those in the Odyssey must be increased nearly 
forty per cent. 

Inasmuch as the Iliad has 3583 more verses than the Odyssey, 
the seventy examples in the Odyssey show little relative decline 
when compared with the 116 of the longer poem. 

That it may be easy for anyone to test the reliability of these 
statistics for the Odyssey, a complete list, as found in the edition of 
Bekker, is here given; a 91, 370, 392; B 60, 207, 244, 305, 370; 
Ύ 89, 93, 188, 237, 336; ὃ 29, 94, 139, 171, 210, 215, 473, 708; ε 99, 
112; ¢ 28, 257, 304, 327; η 109, 220; 6 223, 237; «3, 101, 494; κ 73; 
λ 315, 442, 475; μ 49, 160; ν 395; ξ 491; ο 21, 393, 543; π 152, 278, 
422; p 56, 81, 106, 520; σ 3, 127, 357, 371; τ 25, 64, 191, 316, 533; 
υ 294; ¢ 69, 195, 312, 399; x 288; ¥ 355; w 307, 457; total, 70. 
In these figures no infinitive in -ἐμεν is counted unless it comes directly 
before the bucolic dieresis. I should have preferred to have compared 
all the infinitives of this formation, wherever they are found in the 
verse, but as Bekker chose to limit his investigation to this single 
position, I have no choice except to follow him. However, the value 
of this scrutiny is hardly less from the fact that it is not all-inclusive. 
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This test is so important and its conclusions so valid that it can 
confidently be applied, not only to the Iliad and Odyssey as wholes, 
but to the various assumed strata. The first four books of the Iliad 
have about 2,500 verses and they have sixteen examples of this archaic 
infinitive before the bucolic dieresis; while the first four books of 
the Odyssey have about 2,200 verses, yet they have twenty-one of 
these infinitives. Hence by this test of language the despised 
Telemacheia is older than the first four books of the Iliad. 

By this same test Iliad xxi, the core of the Ur-Ilias, with but one 
example of this infinitive, is extremely late, whereas x, the discredited 
Doloneia, with seven, xxiii with eight, and xxiv with six, are all early. 
No book in either poem is without this infinitive, Iliad xx and xxi 
have one each, and x, xiv, xx, and xxii of the Odyssey have a like 
number, while book iv of the Odyssey has eight, the other extreme, 
and likewise xv and xxii of the Iliad. The average for the Odyssey 
is about three to each book, while the longer books of the Iliad 
average over four. 

The poet of the Odyssey did not rely on the Iliad for these archaic 
forms, but freely employed or formed infinitives in -έμεν which are 
not found in the earlier poem. A partial list of such infinitives 
not used in the Jlzad but found in the Odyssey, just before the bucolic 
dieresis, will show that the poet of the Odyssey was not borrowing from 
nor dependent on the Iliad; ἀλαλκέμεν, ἀτεμβέμεν, βασιλευέμεν, βλω- 
σκέμεν, βουλευέμεν, γηρασκέμεν, εἰδησέμεν, θαασέμεν, θητενέμεν, κομιζέμεν, 
ὀφελλέμεν, παλαζέμεν, πασχέμεν, πιφαυσκέμεν, ῥαπτέμεν. 

When we compare the usage of the Iliad and the Odyssey, in 
the matter of this old infinitive formation, as found in the fourth foot, 
with that of the Homeric Hymns we find the greatest contrast, since 
the first seven Homeric Hymns with over two thousand verses have 
but two examples, iii. 68, and iv. 172. Five of these seven greatest 
Homeric Hymns thus have no examples, and the average for the 
seven is one to each thousand verses, while the first two thousand 
verses of the Odyssey have twenty, that is, one to each one hundred 
verses. 

Evidently this form was but a learned survival in the age when 
the Homeric Hymns were created, and many years must have 
separated these poems from the era which produced the Iliad and 
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the Odyssey, while the identical treatment as revealed in these two 
great poems assigns them to a single epoch. 

No artifice ever produced such similarity of usage, and this 
unconscious agreement can be explained on no other hypothesis 
than on that of identity of origin. 


II. THE ADJECTIVAL USE OF οὐδέν 


Jebb in his Homer, page 188, under the heading “ Differences 
between the language of the Iliad and the Odyssey,’’ presented 
the following paragraph; “In the Iliad οὐδέν is used as an adverb, 
‘not at all,’ or as a substantive, ‘nothing’; in the Odyssey it is used 
also as an adjective οὐδὲν ἔπος, ὃ 350, etc., and so once in the Iliad, 
K 216." One would suppose from the argument and the use of 
“‘etc.”’ that this adjectival use in the Odyssey must be very general, 
but in reality the verse cited by him is the only verse in the entire 
poem which can be made, even by a forced interpretation, to illus- 
trate the rule. 

The clearness and simplicity of οὐδὲν ἔπος can find no parallel 
when the full passage is read, for the verse 18, 

ὃ 350: τῶν οὐδέν τοι ἐγὼ κρύψω ἔπος οὐδ᾽ ἐπικεύσω. 


This is a typical verse in which the sense is found in the words 
before the caesura in the fourth foot, and the rest of the verse is a 
tag which repeats the idea already expressed; ‘‘Of these I will con- 
668] nothing from you,” and then the tag, “neither will I hide a 
- word.” The noun seems to me an afterthought, and the negative 
is too remote to have any genuine adjectival feeling. It takes 
careful handling and a little pressure to make an adjective out of 
οὐδὲν in this verse, yet this is the only example of the construction 
which is assumed to be a distinguishing mark of the Odyssey. 

Jebb is right in saying that K 216 is an example of this use, 
but he is wrong in saying it is the only example, for he has overlooked 
one of great importance in X 518, οὐδὲν aoiy’ ὄφελος. “No benefit 
to thee.”’ These words are in the scene in which Andromache 
laments the fact that Hector is to have no benefit from the costly 
raiment she is about to burn for him. The negative and the noun 
go easily together, and all the editors whom 1 have consulted agree 
with Faesi, who translates it, ‘Fir dich kein Gewinn.”’ 
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There are two reasonably certain examples of this adjectival 
use in Homer; neither is in the Odyssey, but both are in the Iliad. 

It is worth noting that one of these examples is in K and the other 
in X, another slight indication of the unity of authorship of the 
Doloneia and the Death of Hector. 

If it be granted that the negative has an adjectival force in the 
one passage in the Odyssey, even this admission would be but a feeble 
justification for the argument quoted above. 


Ill. HIATUS IN THE BUCOLIC DIERESIS 


Professor Jebb, in arraying the main arguments for assigning 
the Homeric poems to different ages and authors, lays especial 
emphasis on the difference existing between the Iliad and the Odyssey 
in the matter of the hiatus in the bucolic dieresis; Jebb’s Homer, 
page 139 in the fifth edition: ‘Hiatus in the bucolic dieresis is 
about twice as frequent in the Odyssey as in the Jliad. Books xxiii 
and xxiv of the Πα show an affinity with the Odyssey in this metrical 
point. Monro, Gr., ἴ382.᾽ I shall take up the discussion of Monro 
later in this article. 

There are three kinds of hiatus in Homer: apparent hiatus, 
partial hiatus, and real hiatus. Real hiatus is generally spoken of 
as hiatus without the adjective “real.”” Apparent hiatus is found 
in those places where the Vulgate shows a hiatus, but where originally 
@ consonant intervened between the two vowels, as in such a verse 88 
A 4, αὐτοὺς δὲ ἑλώρια, where the final short vowel of δὲ is not elided 
before an initial vowel, because the next word formerly began with 
a digamma. The hiatus is thus only apparent, a matter of printing 
or editing, and there is no defect in the meter. Such words are 
freely used in all parts of Homer. 

Partial hiatus is found in those verses where a diphthong or a 
long vowel is scanned as short before a following initial vowel or 
diphthong, as in such a verse as A 14, ἑκηβόλου ᾿Απόλλωνος, where 
the final diphthong is scanned as short before the initial vowel. 
Examples of partial hiatus are on every page, and sometimes two 
or more in 4 single verse, as in A 299, οὔτε σοὶ οὔτε τῳ ἄλλῳ, ἐπεί κτλ, 
where partial hiatus is found in three consecutive feet. This form 
of hiatus, like the other, seems to have presented no feeling of discord 
either to the poet or to his hearers. 
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Genuine hiatus is confined to those passages in which a short 
final vowel is not elided, or in which a long vowel or a diphthong is 
not shortened metrically before another word with an initial vowel. 
Such a hiatus is rare in all parts of Homer, but long vowels and 
diphthongs in hiatus may sometimes retain their full quantity under 
the ictus, also occasionally before pauses in the verse, such as at the 
caesura or at the bucolic dieresis; also short vowels sometimes 
permit hiatus at these pauses. __ 

This paper concerns itself solely with genuine hiatus at the bucolic 
dieresis, and the use of the word ‘“‘hiatus”’ is to be understood in 
_ that restricted sense. 

The examples of this hiatus are as follows; the text is Ludwich’s: 


A 578: Διί, ὄφρα μή αὖτε Β 8: péva, ὡς ᾿Αχιλῆα 
Β 6: ᾿Αγαμέμνονι οὗλον ὄνειρον" Β 218: συνοχωκότε: αὐτὰρ ὕπερθε 
Β 281: ἀγάγω ἢ ἄλλος ᾿Αχαιῶν, B 262: αἰδῶ ἀμφικαλύπτει, 
B 397: ἔνθ᾽ ἢ ἔνθα γένωνται, 

hiatus olin the αὐτο of ‘he 

Ships.) TI 24: κεραὸν ἢ ἄγριον αἶγα, 
Δ 188: πρὸ δὲ εἴσατο καὶ τῆς. Δ 410: ὁμοίῃ ἔνθεο τιμῇ. 
E 50: ἔγχει ὀξνόεντι, E 215: φαεινῷ ἐν πυρὶ θείην. 
E 221: ἐπιβήσεο, ὄφρα ἴδηαι E 484: ᾿Αχαιοὶ ἥ κεν ἄγοιεν" 
E 538: πρὸ δὲ εἴσατο χαλκός; E 542: τε Ὀρσίλοχόν τε. 
E 568: ἔγχεα ὀξνόεντα ΖΦ 422: jyare “Ados εἴσω" 
Η 11: ἔγχει ὀξυόεντι @ 66: ἀέξετο ἱερὸν ἦμαρ 
Θ 105: ἐπιβήσεο, ὄφρα ἴδηαι Θ 120: Θηβαίου, Ἤνιοπῆα, 
Θ 514: ει ὀξυόεντι I 288: Διί, οὐδέ τι τίει 
I 600: κατελέξατο" ὧς γὰρ ἀνώγει, Κ 70: πονεώμεθα: ὧδέ που ἄμμι 
Κ 93: περιδείδια, οὐδέ μοι ἦτορ K 351: ἐπὶ otpa πέλονται 
Κ 472: κέκλιτο, εὖ κατὰ κόσμον, Δ 76: καθείατο, ἧχι ἑκάστῳ 
A 84: ἀέξατο ἱερὸν ἦμαρ A 461: ἀνεχάζετο, ate δ᾽ ἑταίρους. 
A 554: τάς τε τρεῖ ἐσσύμενός wep’ A 791: δαΐφρονι, αἴ κε πίθηται. 
M 320: μελιηδώ: ἀλλ’ ἄρα καὶ fs Ν 584: ἔγχει ὀξυόεντι. 
E1380: ἕλκει ἕλκος ἄρηται" Ο 23: βηλοῦ, ὄφρ᾽ ἂν ἵκηται 
Ο 161: θεῶν ἢ εἰς ἅλα δῖαν. O 172: διέττατο ὠκῴ Ἶρις, 
Ο 177: θεῶν ἢ εἰς ἅλα δῖαν. Ο 232: μέγα ὄφρ᾽ ἂν ᾿Αχαιοὶ 
Ο 271: κεραὸν ἢ ἄγριον αἶγα Ο 586: εἰ ὀξυόεντι. 
Ο 742: ἔγχει ὀξυόεντι. II 226: αὐτοῦ αἴθοπά οἶνον. 
Ῥ 868: ἔπι ὅσσοι ἄριστοι P 518: πρὸ δὲ εἴσατο χαλκός. 
Ῥ 668: τε τρεῖ ἐσσύμενός περ" Y 22: πτυχὶ Οὐλύμποιο 
Υ 170: ἰσχία ἀμφοτέρωθεν ᾧ 111: δείλη ἢ μέσον ἦμαρ 
ὦ 234: ἐπέσσυτο οἴδματι θύων W 195: ὑπέσχετο ἱερὰ καλά. 
Ψ 224: ὀδύρετο ὀστέα καίων, Ψ 441: ὅρκου οἴσῃ ἄεθλον. 
Ψ 465: ἡνία, οὐδὲ δυνάσθη Q 72: Ἕκτορα" ἦ γάρ οἱ αἰεί 
2 207: ὅδε, οὗ σ’ ἐλεήσει Ω 641 


: πασάμην, καὶ αἴθοπα οἶνον. 
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That is, the Iliad has sixty reasonably certain examples of hiatus at 
the bucolic diaeresis, and there is one other given in the Teubner Text 
and in the Ameis-Hentze edition, 2 128 ἐτήτυμα, ob κτλ. ἐτήτυμον 


however is the reading given by Ludwich and Leaf. 
The following examples are from the Odyssey: 


a 60: ᾿Ολύμπιε. οὗ νύ τ᾽ ‘Odvoce’s a 61: χαρίζετο ἱερὰ ῥέζων 

a 263: νεμεσίζετο αἰὲν ἐόντας B 46: λα Be ὅς ποτ᾽ ἐν ὑμῖν. 
β 57: τε αἴθοπα οἶνον β 280: ἀγανὸς καὶ ἥπιος ἔστω 
B 232: εἴη καὶ αἴσυλα ῥέζοι B 417: ἕζετο: ἄγχι δ᾽ dp’ αὐτῆς 
y 8: ἕἑκάστοθι ἐννώ. ταύρους y 398: τε εἰς ἅλα πέτρη 

y 435: εἰργάζετο: ἦλθε δ᾽ ᾿Αθήνη δ 141: ἐοικότα ὧδε ἰδέσθαι 

ὃ 831: τε ἔκλνες αὐδήν ε 8: ἀγανὸς καὶ ἥπιος ἔστω 

ε 10: εἴῃ καὶ αἴσυλα ῥέζοι ε 81: μεγαλήτορα ἔνδον ἔτετμεν 
ε 87: χρυσόρραπι, εἰλήλουθας ε 255: ποιήσατο, ὄφρ᾽ ἰθύνοι 

ε 391: ἐπαύσατο ἠδὲ γαλήνη ἢ 6θ: τεέξσφερον εἴσω 

ἢ 25: γαίης" τῷ ov τινα οἶδα ἡ 70: αὐτοῦ ᾿Αλκινόοιο 

7 122: ἀλωὴ ἐρρίωται θ 133: ἐρώμεθα εἴ rw’ ἄεθλον 
θ 491: παρεὼν ἢ ἄλλου ἀκούσας ε 56: ἀέξετο ἱερὸν ἦμαρ 

ε 159: δυώδεκα, ἐς δὲ ἑκάστην ι 215: εἰδότα οὔτε θέμιστας 

ι 438: ἐξέσσντο ἄρσενα μῆλα κ 44: ἰδώμεθα ὅττι τάδ᾽ ἐστίν 
κ 8337: κέλεαι σοὶ ἥπιον εἶναι κ 408: ἐρύσσατε ἠπειρόνδε 

κ 404: πελάσσατε ὅπλα τε πάντα κ ὅ74: ἔνθ᾽ 9 ἔνθα κιόντα 

μ 75: ἐρωεῖ, οὐδέ ror’ αἴθρη μ 168: ΚΟ ais ἠδὲ γαλήνη 

μ 252: κατὰ εἴδατα βάλλων μ 329: ἐξέφθιτο ἦα πάντα 

μ 374: Ὑπερίονι ἄγγελος ἦλθε ν 114: ἐπὶ ἥμισυ πάσης 

£ 352: ἔα ἀμφὶς ἐκείνων. € 432: ἀολλώι, ἂν δὲ συβώτης 
ο 425: πολυχάλκου εὔχομαι εἶναι. ο 500: τε αἴθοπα οἶνον. 

π 856: θεῶν, ἢ εἴσιδον αὐτοί. p 801: Ὀδυσσώ ἐγγὺς ἐόντα. 

p 536: τε αἴθοπα οἶνον. σ 102: ποτὶ ἑρκίον αὐλῆς. 

τ 194: ἐὺ ἐξείνισσα τ 233: κατὰ ἰσχαλέοιο 

τ 380: ἐοικότα ὧδε ἰδέσθαι, τ 403: εὕρεο ὅττι κε θῆαι. 

v 24: ἑλίσσετο ἔνθα καὶ ἔνθα, v 166: ᾿Αχαιοὶ εἰσορόωσιν. 

υ 806: ἔγχει ὀξυόεντι. φ 51: σανίδος βῆ, ἔνθα δὲ χηλοί. 
x 386: πολυωπῷ: οἷ δέ τε πάντες χ 408: μέγα εἴσιδεν ἔργον. 

x 420: ἀέζετο, οὐδέ é μήτηρ ω 215: ἱερεύσατε ὅς τις ἄριστος 
ω 271: ἐὺ ἐξείνισσα w 466: τεύχεα ἐσσεύοντο. 

w 524: δὲ εἴσατο χαλκός. w 273: ξεινήια, οἷα ἐῴκειν. 

κ 458: ἄλγεα ἰχθνόεντα φ 438: ἔγχει, ἄγχι δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ αὐτοῦ. 


That is, the Odyssey has sixty-six reasonably certain examples of 
hiatus at the bucolic dieresis, and there is one other passage where 
the Teubner Text and Ameis-Hentze give x 249 xevé’ εὔγματα, while 
Ludwich and the Oxford Text give κενὰ εὔγματα. There are thus 
sixty or sixty-one examples of this hiatus in the Il:ad against sixty- 
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six or sixty-seven in the Odyssey, an agreement which is surprising, 
even if it had never been an article of higher criticism that the differ- 
ence in this use was so great as to make untenable the notion of 
identity of authorship. 

It was also a part of that doctrine that [liad xxiii and xxiv shared 
with the Odyssey in the free use of this hiatus, and thus these two 
books separated themselves from the other books of the Iliad. A 
glance at the examples given above shows that O has eight examples, 
E has seven, B has six, A has five, while Y has but four, and is thus 
in fifth place, while Q and P are tied for ninth place. One of the 
easiest suppositions of higher critics is that no one will defend cer- 
tain books of the Iliad, so that in discussing them facts are hardly 
regarded as necessary. 

Three books of the Iliad have no examples of this hiatus, 2 T X, 
and oddly enough three books of the Odyssey, ζ ἃ y, show the same 
absence of hiatus at the bucolic dieresis. The trouble with all such 
chorizontic tests is that they fail their users just when they are 
needed most, for nothing could be more to their liking than that 
Iliad xxii should be free from this blemish, but so are the Catalogue 
of the Ships and each Nekyia in the Odyssey, and thus this hiatus 
would throw the parts these critics regard as the oldest and those 
they regard as the latest into exactly the same stratum. The 
simple application of this test kills it for all the purposes of higher 
criticism. 

If the Iliad and the Odyssey show essentially the same treatment 
in this regard, then how did the argument advanced by Jebb and 
Monro ever originate? The answer to this question is simple. 
Monro, (382, ‘Hiatus in the bucolic dieresis is commoner in the 
Odyssey than in the Iliad by the ratio of 2:1. It is worth notice that 
in this point Books xxiii and xxiv agree with the Odyssey, Knéss 
pp. 42-45.”’ In the passage cited from Knéss that competent scholar 
gives a list of examples where a short vowel is not elided at the 
bucolic dieresis; this list has twenty-two examples for the Iliad 
and thirty-four for the Odyssey, omitting a total of five duplicates for 
both. The difference here is so small, but one example for each two 
books, or twelve in all, that it dwindles to little or nothing. He 
includes but one small part of the subject; that is, he does not discuss 
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hiatus in which long vowels or diphthongs are concerned, and he also 
has omitted such examples of the short vowel in hiatus as A 138, 
E 538, 6 105, K 93, P 518. No one of these passages is given a 
digamma in the edition of Bekker nor in the grammar by Monro. 

The figures by Knéss, admittedly incomplete, are changed so 
that they read two to one, the modifying clauses are dropped, and 
an overwhelming argument is advanced for diversity of authorship, 
an argument totally at variance with the facts in Homer, and all 
out of harmony with the work of Knéss, from whom these arguments 
are assumed to be drawn. Jebb made no reference to Knéss, but 
relied solely on Monro. Monro refers his arguments to Knéss, but 
must have quoted him at second hand, and thus was drawn into false 
inferences. Kndéss, for example, quotes but two examples of hiatus 
from xxiv, so that there must be some intermediate link between 
this and the argument of Monro that xxiv shares with the Odyssey 
in the frequent use of hiatus at the bucolic diaeresis, since Knéss 
actually quotes more examples from xi than from xxiv. 

This argument, when traced to its source and to Homer, like all 
arguments, becomes a strong proof of the identity of treatment of 
language in both poems. 


IV. ABSTRACT NOUNS 


I have luckily been able recently to trace to its source another 
great error of disintegrating criticism, namely the error with regard 
‘to the use of abstracts, an error that I pointed out in the Classical 
Review for February, 1910, pages 8 ff. This argument in its final | 
form as presented by Cauer was most convincing. Cauer shows 
how the Homeric language had slowly progressed, and how marked 
the stages are in the Jlzad and in the Odyssey, as shown by the increas- 
ing use of the abstract, in Grundfragen, page 393: ‘‘ Maurice Croiset 
hat beobachtet, dass von Substantiven auf -in, -σύνη, -rbs die Ilias 39 
hat, die Odyssee 81. However, when we turn to Croiset we find 
that he gives the number for the Jl:ad as 58, and not the 39 of Cauer’s, 
and thus immediately half of the force of the argument is gone. In 
the article quoted above I showed that even the 58 of Croiset must 
be raised to 79, and, as but 81 are assigned to the Odyssey, the other 
half of the argument also vanishes. | 
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Croiset has never, so far as I know, questioned my figures, and 
as the exact passage for each of these abstracts in the Iliad was given 
they cannot be overthrown. Professor Bolling suggested to me in 
@ conversation that there must be some excuse for Croiset in this 
matter other than carelessness in compilation or intentional decep- 
tion, and he thought that perhaps Croiset might have excluded 
certain books of the liad from his calculations, and hence the low 
figures. However, this view is not correct, as the passage in question 
has no limiting adjective connected with the word Iliad, and a foot- 
note, page 369, where the whole matter is reviewed, shows that he 
had the entire poem in mind, “1] y donc en somme 81 mots abstraits 
en ln, σύνη, tbs dans le lexique de |’ Odyssée pour 58 dans celui de 
l Iliade.”” Croiset does not quote any authority for these figures, 
so that the assumption would be that he had made this investigation 
of the abstract for himself, but this is not the case, for I have found 
the source of his arguments and the identical figures in Geppert, 
Ueber den Ursprung der Homerischen Gesdnge, Leipzig, 1840. Gep- 
pert was a most radical critic and deleted from the Iliad several 
thousand verses, and then based his statistics on what he regarded 
as the original Iliad. He uses three terms for. the [lzad—the Iliad, 
that is, his original poem, Accretions (Der Zuwachs), and Interpola- 
tions. His figures for abstracts are found on page 86 of the second 
part. Croiset limits the number of abstracts in -σύνη in the Iliad to 
twelve, which is precisely the number in Geppert’s first list of abstracts 
in his Iliad; Geppert adds the sentence, “‘ Der Zuwachs dieser Worter 
erreicht in den spateren Gesingen fast die Anzahl derer, die sich 
tiberhaupt bei Homer finden.”’ Geppert then gives a list of abstracts 
not included in the foregoing, “in dem Zuwachs,” and then an 
additional list of those found in the “interpolated” portions. By 
adding together the abstracts found in these three strata of the Iliad 
we reach exactly the same number as that published in the article 
in the Classical Review. . 

It is clear that Croiset obtained his figures, not from Geppert, 
but from some intermediate source in which the fact was overlooked 
that ‘“Iliad’”’ in Geppert did not mean the poem of that name but 
-meant only portions selected according to the whims of a most 
diligent but misguided critic. 
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Had Croiset studied Geppert at first hand he would never have 
written those pages with regard to the abstract, and he deserves 
severe criticism for taking over what he assumed was the correct 
figures of another and publishing them as his own. 

Monro must have quoted Knéss through a secondary source, 8 
reviewer, perhaps, intent on advancing a theory rather than repro- 
ducing the facts; hence Monro quotes Knéss in proof of theories 
entirely out of harmony with the facts there presented. 

Geppert and Knéss both studied Homer at first hand, while 
Croiset and Monro drew their statements from these sources at such 
a distance that they reproduce neither the facts as given by these 
_ men nor the facts as found in Homer. 

The farther higher criticism retires from Homer the more con- 
vincing it appears, and the argument with regard to the abstract 
which seems in Cauer an irresistible flood is only a rivulet in Croiset; 
but when followed to its source in Geppert and Homer it is found to 
be absolutely nothing. 
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THE METHOD OF ARRIAN IN THE ANABASIS 
By R. B. STeEs.s 


Arrian frankly admits in his Introduction that he drew most of 
his material from Aristobulus and Ptolemy, for one had served with 
Alexander and the other was a king. His final statement is that he 
had criticized some of the acts of Alexander, for the sake of truthful- 
ness and as an aid to men; and this had been done not without the 
help of God. The latter part of this statement explains the frequent 
use of τὸ θεῖον and τὸ δαιμόνιον in the Anabasis, for they clearly indi- 
cate the religious attitude of the author. In addition to the material 
from his main sources he gives other items that he deems credible. 
Especially in iv. 14. 4; vi. 11. 2, and vii. 3. 6 he shows that on some 
points there were several divergent accounts, and, because of this, 
it was necessary for him to express his own views frequently. For 
this reason the Anabasés is not only a record of accepted facts, but 
also a criticism of many phases of the current history of Alexander. 
To show these two elements in the work, we shall divide the discus- 
sion into two parts: I, The Historical; and IJ, The Critical. 


I. THE HISTORICAL 


A. Aristobulus and Ptolemy.—Anistobulus and Ptolemy are the 
chief guides of Arrian, but there are no statements definitely fixing 
the source of most of the items which he presents. The determina- 
tion of the parts derived from each might be possible if we could 
bring to the discussion some marked features gained from a study 
of the works of each outside of the Anabasis. But in this work is 
found all that is left of the work of Ptolemy. We cannot tell how 
much of the unassigned material may be due to him, but there are 
at least two items. These are in i. 11. 3, the number of the troops 
of Alexander, given by Plutarch, Alexander 16, and De Alezandri 
Magni Fortuna aut Virtute, Or. i. 3. 327 E; and ini. 4. 8 an incident 
in the Thracian campaign, given by Strabo vi. 3. 8 C 302. Curtius 
says of Ptolemy in ix. 5. 21: “Scilicet gloriae suae non refragatus,”’ 
and on the strength of this we might be justified in assigning to him 
(Classical PHILOLOGY XIV, April, 1919] 147 
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the passages in which he is freely mentioned, but otherwise there 
would be no justification for so doing. Most of the short quotations 
from his work give the losses in battle, and are merely approximations 
stated with a preposition, as in i. 2. 7, ἀμφί; ii. 11.8; iv. 25. 4, ὑπέρ; 
vi. 2. 4, és. A wound of Alexander is described in vi. 10. 1, and in 
vi. 11. 8 is given Ptolemy’s denial that he himself was at the battle, 
so that he could not have been the original source of the account. 
In ii. 17. 6 is a short statement concerning tribute; and in v. 28. 4 
a sacrifice is mentioned. 

There are a few passages of considerable length definitely assigned 
to Ptolemy. The first is the account in i. 8 of the capture of Thebes. 
Here, as also in v. 15. 2, we find wecety twice, and its compounds 
several times. But the simple verb and its compounds, especially 
those in é-, ἔπι-, and zpos-, as well as the associated participles 
βληθείς, πληγείς, and rues, are freely used throughout the Anabasis, 
and in other passages we cannot connect the verb-forms with Ptolemy. 
Compare vi. 11. 7, from Ptolemy, with iv. 8. 9, from Aristobulus. 
Arrian says in v. 20. 8 that of the rivers of India Ptolemy gave a 
description of the Acesines only. This contains the words τὸ ὕδωρ 
κυμαίνεσθαί τε καὶ καχλάζειν, which are used again by Arrian in 
vi. 4. 4, in describing the juncture of the Acesines and the Hydaspes. 

Here and there we find briefly stated facts assigned to Aristobulus, 
and these may be taken as points in his narrative not agreeing with 
that of Ptolemy. A single quotation will show the general character 
of them all: ii. 4. 7, ᾿Αλέξανδρος δέ. . . . ὑπὸ καμάτου ἐνόσησεν. 
There are half a score of others of a similar character. The longer 
quotations are, for the most part, discussions of matters technical 
in their nature, and calling for a vocabulary differing from that in 
other parts of the narrative. The subjects are as follows: iv. 6. 1 
the destruction of a part of the army; iv. 8. 9 the death of Clitus; 
iv. 13. 5 a Syrian prophetess; vi. 22. 4 the myrrh tree; vi. 29. 4 the 
tomb of Cyrus; vii. 17. 5 the entrance of Alexander into Babylon; 
vii. 18. 5 an account of a sacrifice; vu. 19. 3 the reception of the fleet. 
The first (iv. 6. 1) is most nearly like the general narrative. Here 
we find the two verbs διαφθαρῆναι and κατακόψαι. The first is in 
general use, as it is found in v. 20. 9 from Ptolemy, as well as in 
li. 4. 9 in what purports to be a letter from Parmenio; and in iv. 4. 9, 
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an Arrian section. We find διακοπῆναι in vi. 22. 8, an indirect state- 
ment. The compound in xara- is most freely used, several times with 
πρός, and in a series of actions is followed by ἐκόπτοντο. There are 
also some statements taken from Aristobulus without acknowledg- 
ment. The following are examples: In 1. 16. 4 the number of men 
killed at the battle of the Granicus (Plutarch, Alexander 16); in 
li. 5. 2 the description of the statue of Sardanapalus at Anchialus 
(Strabo xiv. 5. 9 C 672); and in 11]. 29. 3 the description of the Oxus 
(Strabo xi. 7. 3 C 509). These, however, like the others, do not help 
to fix the source of any other part of the Anabasis. This statement 
is also true of other fragments of the work of Aristobulus. The 
Alexander of Plutarch is not in all respects like his Caesar, but we 
cannot trace any of the differences to the work of Aristobulus, of 
which use was made in the Alexander. In chapter 31, σφᾶς αὐτούς, 
though in harmony with the usage of Arrian, and contrary to Plu- 
tarch’s general form of statement, gives no evidence of the source 
from which it came. The personal element must also be taken into 
consideration, for even where Arrian and Plutarch are professedly 
quoting from the same source, the phrasing is often different, and 
the arrangement not the same. Illustrations of this can be found 
in Anabasis 11. 25. 2: Alexander 29; 1. 16. 7:16; 1. 26. 4:25; 1]. 
4. 9:19. 

There are a few places where Arrian mentions an item found in 
neither Aristobulus nor Ptolemy, and also one found in both of 
them: 11. 12. 5; ii. 26. 1; iv. 14. 1; and vi.11.5. There are two 
passages of considerable length in which these writers do not agree. 
The first is the description of the capture of Bessus, in 1}. 29 ff., 
noticeable for the number of times the name of Ptolemy occurs. 
He takes to himself all the credit for the capture, although Aristo- 
bulus in chapter 30. 5 names Spitamenes and Dataphernes as the 
captors. Both accounts have γυμνὸν ἐν κλοιῷ δήσαντα, but the words 
are not used elsewhere by Arrian. The account of the battle with 
Porus is much longer. A brief statement from Aristobulus is given 
in v. 14. 3-4, but Arrian is not fully satisfied with this, and gives 
other facts from Ptolemy. He argues that the number of chariots, 
sixty, given by Aristobulus is incorrect, and in chapter 14. 6 accepts 
the number, one hundred twenty, given by Ptolemy. Plutarch, 
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Alexander 60, twice states that his description of the battle is taken 
from the epistles of Alexander. In summing up the results of the 
first stage of the battle it is stated that four hundred were killed 
(ἀνελεῖν), the number agreeing with that given from Ptolemy in 
chapter 15. 2 (πεσεῖν és). At a few points there is an evident 
adaptation of the same phraseology, as Arrian has in chapter 16. 3 
ὡς ἐπὶ τὸ δεξιόν, for which Plutarch has the dative; in chapter 15. 1, 
from Ptolemy, προσάγειν .. .. σύν: Plutarch ἐπιέναι μετά; in 
chapter 14. 3, from Aristobulus, and in chapter 14. 6, from Ptolemy, 
ἐκ τῆς νήσου τῆς μικρᾶς περᾶσαι: Plutarch διαπερᾶσαι πρὸς νῆσον οὐ 
μεγάλην. 

There are a number of short passages in which the items are, for 
the most part, unimportant, as in ii. 4. 5 the road back from the 
shrine of Ammon; and in v. 20. 2 the name of a people. However, 
there are three passages in which the statements referred to the two 
authors contain contrasted terms. These are (1) in ii. 3. 5 the bird 
leaders in the desert; (2) in vi. 3. 5 an incident in the Indian cam- 
paign; and (8) in iv. 14. 3 the death of Oallisthenes. 

1. iti. 3. 5: The contrasted terms in this are στρατεύματος and 
στρατιᾶς. The latter is freely used throughout the Anabasis, and 
nowhere more freely than in ili. 29. 6—30. 5, where is given the 
account by Ptolemy of the capture of Bessus. Arrjan has the first 
word in 11]. 18. 1 and the second in 11]. 26. 3 referring to the same body 
of men. The use of two words is merely for rhetorical variation, as 
of στρατιά with στρατός in vi. 5.5; and with δύναμις in iii. 8. 6 and 7. 

2. iv. 3.5: Τὴν δὲ ἑβδόμην πόλιν ἐξ ἐφόδου ἔλαβε, Πτολεμαῖος μὲν 
λέγει, ὅτι αὐτοὺς σφᾶς ἐνδόντας, ᾿Αριστόβουλος δέ, ὅτι βίᾳ καὶ ταύτην 
ἐξεῖλεν καὶ ὅτι πάντας τοὺς καταληφθέντας ἐν αὐτῇ ἀπέκτεινε. In this 
passage Arrian has ἔλαβε, and elsewhere in similar statements, but 
the compound in κατα- not only here but also, apparently quoted from 
Aristobulus, in vii. 19. 3; and in his own discussions in v. 7. 2 and 
vi. 23. 8. We find ἀπέκτεινε in iii. 30. 4 and iv. 5. 9, both passages 
probably from Ptolemy, and also quoted in iv. 8. 8 and iv. 9. 2. 
From this it is clear that neither word is peculiar to Aristobulus, and 
that the change in form is purely stylistic. Arrian rings all the 
changes on the forms of the reflexive pronouns, and their arrange- 
ment with verbs of giving. But while we find in iv. 19. 4 ἐνέδοσαν 
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σφᾶς αὐτούς, the preceding section has παῤαδιδόναι σφᾶς, and this 
verb occurs several times in quotations from Ptolemy. Evidently 
neither the form of the reflexive, nor of the verb of giving, is a test 
of the style of the writers, and this is still further indicated by the 
variations in vi. 8. 3. 

3. iv. 14. 3: Here in successive clauses Aristobulus has τελεὺ- 
τῆσαι and Ptolemy ἀποθανεῖν. Both verbs are used for the sake of 
variation in 111. 27. 3, and while the usage of Arrian with these words 
is sharply contrasted with that of Diodorus, the same cannot be 
shown for the usage of Aristobulus and of Ptolemy. 

B. Other Writers.—The quotations from other writers are valu- 
able as illustrations, rather than for their historical content. In 
vi. 13. 5 there is assigned to Nearchus a line from Aeschylus (fr. 
444 N.), spoken to Alexander by an unnamed Boeotian. There is 
also in vii. 16. 6 a line from Euripides (fr. 963 N.), and this too 
probably came from Nearchus, for he is mentioned in connection 
with the same incident by Diodorus xvii. 112. 4. Arrian further 
mentions from Nearchus in vi. 24. 4 the emulation of Cyrus and 
Semiramis by Alexander; in vi. 3. 6 Calanus; and in vu. 20. 9 a 
criticism of Onesicritus. The latter he names as an author in vi. 2. 3, 
but only to criticize, and Callisthenes and Chares not at all. He 
cites Eratosthenes and Megasthenes in v. 6. 1 for an item referring 
to India, but elsewhere he makes use of these writers, as well as of 
others, both named and unnamed, chiefly for critical purposes. 

C. The Ephemerides and Epistles—1. The account of the last 
days of Alexander is professedly taken by both Arrian and Plutarch 
from the Ephemerides, but the difference in the form of statement 
leads us to believe that one account was written with an eye to the 
other, and that we do not have unchanged what Aristobulus may 
have written. 

2. The concurrent accounts of Diodorus, Arrian, and Plutarch 
(Alexander) establish the fact that some letters passed between 
Alexander and Darius in regard to the royal captives. Plutarch is 
briefer than Arrian in ii. 25, and in neither place is there any indica- 
tion of the source of the information. The same is true in regard 
to the letters quoted by Arrian in ii. 14. The first of these is of a 
piece with the remainder of the narrative, but there are a few touches 
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in the reply of Alexander which show that Arrian retained some of 
the original phraseology. The prepositional usage does not alto- 
gether harmonize with that of Arrian. We find in section 7 οὐκ 
ἄκοντες wap’ ἐμοί ἐισιν, but there are not many other occurrences of 
the dative with παρά, and among them are αὐτῷ in iii. 19. 6 and 
βαρβάροις in ili. 23. 8, both in indirect statements of Alexander. We 
also find, instead of the usual σύν, μετά with the genitive; in section 5 
Βαγώου, in section 7 σοῦ (twice) and ἐμοῦ. Noticeable also are the 
occurrences of περί, in section 9 with σοῦ, βασιλείας, and αὐτῆς. The 
use of εἰς instead of és is also worthy of notice. The expression in 
section 9, ὅταν πέμπῃς, may not be from Alexander, but nowhere else 
is there such a massing of prepositions unusual for Arrian. 


II. THE CRITICAL 


A. Clitarchus.—Armian does not mention Clitarchus, whose nar- 
rative he sought to modify or supplant, and it is toward him that 
many of the silences and criticisms in the Anabasis are directed. 
Some of the highly colored accounts found elsewhere (it is assumed 
that they originated with him) are omitted altogether by Arrian. 
Among these are the description of the mutilated soldiers (800 in 
Diodorus xvii. 69. 3; 4000 in Curtius v. 5. 5); the vengeance wreaked 
on the Branchidae (Curtius vil. 5. 28-35); the story of Dioxippus 
(Diodorus xvii. 100-101; Curtius ix. 7. 16-26); and the wounding 
and cure of Ptolemy (Diodorus xvi. 103. 8; Curtius ix. 8. 22). He 
incidentally speaks of the Amazons in iv. 15. 4; and in vii. 13. 2 
states that Atropates presented to Alexander a hundred female 
warriors, declaring they were Amazons. This gave an opportunity to 
discuss the existence of the race, and in doing this he cites Xenophon 
and Herodotus, and states that neither Aristobulus nor Ptolemy 
speaks of them in connection with Alexander. Diodorus in xvii. 52 
describes the greatness of Alexandria, and Arrian in 111. 2. 2 states that 
grain was used to mark out its site. Plutarch, Alezander 26, gives 
the marvelous addition that birds of all sizes and descriptions came 
from the clouds and devoured the grain. Similar to this is the treat- 
ment of the story about the eunuch attendant on the captive Persian 
women. He is said to have escaped, and to have carried some infor- 
mation to Darius. Arrian in iv. 20. 1 expressly says it was a little 
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after the battle of Issus, and that when Darius learned that his wife 
was alive and well he uttered a prayer, closing with the plea that 
Alexander might be king, if he himself could be no longer king of 
Asia. Plutarch, Alexander 30, places this episode just before the 
battle of Arbela. This enables him to introduce some touches that 
would be out of place in the narrative of Arrian. And for the entire 
story he claims that there is good authority. 

The account of the destruction of Persepolis is another good 
illustration of the method of Arrian. He simply states in i. 18. 11 
that Alexander burned the palace in Pasargada, though Parmenio 
counseled saving it. He does not mention Thais, and ends the para- 
graph by saying, “‘Alexander does not seem to me to have done this 
with sense.’”’ Later, in vil. 1. 1, he mentions the return of Alexander 
to Pasargada and Persepolis, and in vi. 30. 1 to the palace. The 
story as told by Curtius in v. 7 is a glowing one, though some of the 
striking details are from Livy, and a part of the conclusion is from 
Vergil’s Aeneid. The work is represented as being thoroughly done 
(section 9): “86 ne tam longa quidem aetate, quae excidium eius 
secuta est resurrexit. alias urbes habuere Macedonum reges, nunc 
habent Parthi. huius vestigium non inveniretur, nisi Araxes amnis 
ostenderet. haud procul moenibus fluxerat: inde urbem fuisse XX 
stadiis distantem credunt magis quam sciunt accolae.’”’ This how- 
ever may be an adaptation from Livy; see Florus i. 16.8. Pliny int 
N.H. vi. 26. 115, ‘Persepolim caput regni dirutam ab Alexandro,” 
seems to concur with Curtius, though the city still existed in the days 
of Ammianus Marcellinus, as is shown by xxiii. 6. 42: ‘‘Persepolis est 
clara.” 

The reason for the highly decorated story of the passage of Alex- 
ander through Carmania is given by Curtius in ix. 10. 24: “‘aemulatus 
Patris Liberi non gloriam ... . sed etiam famam ... . statuit 
imitari, animo super humanum fastigium elato.” Arrian mentions 
the existence of the story, but in vi. 28. 1 and 2 he pronounces it 
untrustworthy. 

B. The Logos.—The term λόγος is freely used by Arrian to indi- 
cate the source of items lying outside of the work of Aristobulus and 
Ptolemy, some of which must have been in the work of Clitarchus. 
The ravens leading the army of Alexander on its march to the shrine 
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of Ammon are mentioned in iii. 3. 6 on the authority of Aristobulus 
and of the usual report (ὁ πλείων λόγος) and this agrees with Diodorus 
xvu. 49.5. The story (il. 2. 1) of the founding of Alexandria is also 
from the logos, and this, so far as it goes, agrees with Plutarch’s 
account. Yet all that is given under λόγος cannot be referred to Cli- 
tarchus, for in iv. 12. 3 is stated a piece of information which, in Plu- 
tarch, Alexander 54, 1s assigned to Chares, and the verbal resemblances 
show that Arrian and Plutarch are giving adaptations of the same 
account. This is also true of what Arrian in vil. 18. 6 and Plutarch, 
Alexander 69, say about Calanus meeting Alexander in Babylon. In 
vii. 18. 1 there is mentioned a logos written by Aristobulus, while 
forms of λέγω occur with λόγος in i. 26. 4, vi. 28. 2, and vii. 22..1. 
However, some form of ἔχω is generally used, though in i. 16. 3 
there is only ws λόγος. 

C. Verbs of Saying and Writtng.—These verbs are used to intro- 
duce an extensive indefinite element in the Anabasis. Some of the 
items to which reference is made were evidently in Clitarchus, as 
can be seen by comparing the following passages from Arrian and 
Diodorus: i. 11.7: xvil. 17.2; 1. 12.3: xvii. 37. 5; as also vi. 11. 8: 
Curtius ix. 5. 21; vu. 14. 7: Plutarch, Alezander 72. | 

These indefinite statements are usually in contrast with a definite 
one, generally of his main sources, as in 11. 12. 5; iv. 14. 1; un. ἃ. 7; 
iv. 13. 5; and in vii. 3. 1 Arrian himself and Nearchus. The most 
noticeable section of all is vil. 14, where, through a long chapter, 
ἄλλοι, of μέν, and most frequently οἱ δέ, reveal'something of the 
extent to which Greek writers interested themselves in the com- 
radeship of Alexander and Hephaestion. 

D. Arrian’s Comments.—That Arrian was a free editor is shown 
by the dozen short passages in which he has expressed his attitude 
toward his authorities and his subject. He says in v. 14. 4 and 
vi. 2. 4 that he prefers Ptolemy to Aristobulus, and not infrequently 
names both. He has half a dozen negative statements similar to 
ii. 3. 8, οὐκ ἔχω ἰσχυρίσασθαι; and the same verbs in an affirmation 
of something divine helping Alexander on his march through the 
desert to the shrine of Ammon. He gives a sketch of himself in 
i. 12. 5, and in iv. 14. 4 calls attention to the fact that he had placed 
together the description of two events that were not immediately 
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connected. He diverges from his subject in iii. 5. 7 to commend the 
Roman government of Egypt, and in iii. 16. 8 to call attention to the 
statues of Harmodius and Aristogiton at Athens. The characteri- 
zation of Darius in ii. 22. 2-6 is more closely connected with his 
subject. 

The most important of the Arrian sections are those in which 
judgment is passed on the character of Alexander. His love of glory 
is mentioned in vi. 13. 4, and his high ambition in vii. 1. 4. But of 
far more importance than these are the final chapters of the Anabasis 
giving a characterization, and a discussion of criticisms passed on 
him. In addition to these three sections, there are others, usually 
short, scattered through the work, either praising or condemning 
some specific action. In ii. 24. 6 mention is made of an epigram not 
worthy of record, and so it is not given. Among other long sections 
are v. 7. 1—8. 1 discussing the method of bridging the Indus; ui. 16. 
1-6; and iv. 28. 2 his views about Herakles. There are shorter 
sketches of Anaxarchus in iv. 9. 8; of Callisthenes in iv. 12. 6-7; and 
of Clitus in iv. 9. 1. 

These passages indicate that Arrian was well aware of the diffi- 
culties involved in the history of Alexander, and that, for some of 
them, there was no solution. They also show that he went outside 
of the Alexander historians for material to illustrate his narrative. 
At the same time, so we may infer, most of his criticisms were called 
forth by the character of the work of Clitarchus, just as they were 
by statements of Strabo; see Class. Phil. XIII, 306. The latter fur- 
nished him with critical suggestions; the former with subjects to be 
criticized. As Aristobulus is the latest of the early cycle of Alexander 
historians, the question has been raised whether Arrian drew his 
criticisms from him. : 

Frankel in Die Quellen der Alexanderhistoriker, Ὁ. 75, concludes 
that both Arrian and Plutarch found in the work of Aristobulus the 
indefinite expressions of μὲν λέγουσι, etc. This indefiniteness, suitable 
for a writer in the position of Arrian, does not harmonize with the 
assurance which we conceive belonged to the original observers of 
incidents in the campaigns of Alexander. In ii. 3. 7 and iv. 13. 5 
the indefinite “they say”’ is put in opposition to the statement of 
Aristobulus, and in iv. 14. 1 to his and Ptolemy’s. In ii. 12. 5 the 
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account of both of these is opposed to the logos. But in addition 
to this indefinite element there are four passages which indicate the 
critical activity of Arrian independent of Aristobulus. Two of these 
(vi. 2. 3 and vii. 13. 2) were suggested by Strabo (xv. 1. 33 C 701 
and xi. 5. 4 C 505), who made both statements independently of 
Aristobulus. 

Arrian has in vi. 11 a discussion of the wounding of Alexander 
among the Mall. One item mentioned is that some said that Crito- 
demus, others that Perdiccas, acted as surgeon on the occasion. 
Some also have written (vi. 11. 8) that Ptolemy was present on that 
occasion, but this Arrian denies on the authority of Ptolemy himself, 
and in addition (chapter 11. 2) has an original polemic against liars, 
with special reference to a report that would continue if not put to 
rest by his own work. Curtius in ix. 5. 25 names Critobulus, and 
in section 21 states that the story about Ptolemy was given by Clitar- 
chus and Timagenes. Not Ptolemy, but Limnaeus and Peucestes 
are named as the defenders of Alexander by Plutarch, Alexander 63; 
but in De Alezandri Magni Fortuna aut Virtute, Or. 1. 2. 327 B, he 
names Ptolemy and Limnaeus, and in Or. ii. 13. 342 Ὁ associates the 
Leonnati with the plural of these names. Arrian’s criticism seems 
directed at both Clitarchus and Plutarch. In the same connection, 
in opposition to the current logos, he asserts that the fight was among 
the Malli, and this statement may be directed against Plutarch, De 
Fort. ii. 13. 343 E, where the Oxydracae (Sudracae Curt ix. 4. 15) are 
mentioned, though it is the Malli in 327 B and 341 C; Alexander 63; 
and Strabo xv. 1. 33 C 701. Another statement, also correcting the 
logos, refers to Arbela, and this is in accord with Strabo and Plutarch. 

Arrian begins vii. 27 with the statement that he knew many 
other things had been written about the death of Alexander, and 
then he mentions the story of the poison given by Iollas with Medius 
as his helper. This is suggested by Diod. xvii. 117. 5—118. 2, who 
speaks of the poisoning plot, adding that, immediately after the 
death of Alexander, it had been suppressed through fear of Antipater 
and Cassander. Curtius in x. 10. 14-19 follows Diodorus, and 
Plutarch, Alexander 77, has the same story. But Arrian adds to 
this the statement that someone had not been ashamed to write 
that Alexander, realizing he was doomed to die, threw himself into 
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the Euphrates, and Roxana was aware of the fact. Arrian says he 
gives these facts so as to have it known that he was aware of them, 
rather than that he believed them true. This remark must be taken 
as referring to the last item, for the poison story was too widely 
known to call for any comment, nor would there have been need of 
any if the last item had been given by Aristobulus. 

Considered as a historical work the Anabasis is comparative 
rather than critical. By the side of facts gathered from Aristobulus 
and Ptolemy, whose trustworthiness was attested by their positions, 
Arrian placed facts garnered from other authors, against none of 
whom, save only Onesicritus, dared he bring a railing accusation. 
He lessens the weight of many items by referring them to indefinite 
authorities, but usually when his authorities disagree he cannot 
decide which is correct. The style is uniform throughout, and is of 
& piece with that in Arrian’s minor works. Even the parts definitely 
referred to his sources, either definite or indefinite, in no way differ 
from the portions containing his own discussions. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE IRRIGATION SYSTEM 
OF EGYPT 


By W. L. WESTERMANN 


Egyptian Pharaonic annals running back into the First Dynasty 
show that measurements of the rise of the Nile were kept even in 
the earliest period of the United Kingdom.' Breasted’s hesitation 
in accepting the figures in these early annals as referring to the Nile 
rise* is based upon the fact that the measurements include fractions 
of a finger breadth, while no fractions appear in the extant readings 
from the Graeco-Egyptian Nilometers. If fractions of a “finger’’ 
can be used at all in the early dynasties—and they were used—cer- 
tainly they can be employed in indicating the rise of the Nile as well 
as for any other purpose. Furthermore, the similarity of the terms 
used in the Nilometer readings of the Roman period with the terms 
of measurement found in the early annals should conclusively prove 
that the latter indicate the Nile rise of that year. The measure- 
ments which appear in the early annals recorded upon the Palermo 
Stone’ are in cubits, spans, palms, and fingers. The Nile rise of the 
Roman period is recorded in cubits, palms, and fingers. It is true 
that in the few completely preserved lines of the Greek Nilometer 
pnaings out of the Ptolemaic and Roman periods, no fractions of 
‘fingers’ appear. This must be explained either as the accident of 
preservation or on the ground that the fractional measurement in 
fingers was found in the later period to be useless and was therefore 
abandoned. 

These early notations of the height of the Nile do not prove that 
an irrigation system, except of the simplest sort, was in operation 
before the Pyramid Age. The digging of canals and the construc- 


1. H. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt (Chicago, 1906), I, 57-60. 

2 Ibid., I, 54, and note. 

ὃ xh(xes), wad(acral), δάκτυλοι. L. Borchardt, ‘‘Nilmesser und Nilstands- 
marken,’’ p. 20, in Abhand. Preuss. Akad., 1906. Borchardt, p. 3, accepts the measure- 
ments of the Pharaonic annals without question as those of the Nile rise, ‘‘so genau 
wie moglich . .. . gemessen und aufgezeichnet."’ 
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tion of dikes on a large and organized scale are not to be expected 
until bronze tools were used.! The ability to build the pyramids 
would warrant the conclusion that the primitive and unregulated | 
methods of using the flood waters must have been abandoned in the 
Pyramid Age. The Pharaohs had then the power to organize the 
labor of Egypt and concentrate it upon a large enterprise. Further- 
more, technical skilt had been advancing rapidly and was already 
highly developed, as the pyramid construction attests. One is not 
surprised, therefore, that the word for “canals” is found in the 
Pyramid Texts, which fall approximately in the years 2625 to 
2475 B.0.2 In the identification in these texts of the dead Pharaoh 
Pepi I with Osiris, Osiris is regarded as the source of the Nile flood: 
“The lakes fill, the canals are inundated by the purification that came 
forth from Osiris.’ An inscription of the noble Uni found in his 
tomb at Abydos comes from the Sixth Dynasty, or twenty-sixth 
century B.c. In it Uni records among the offices which he had held 
“that of superintendent of the irrigated lands of the Pharaoh.’ 
Under the Heracleopolite rulers of the Ninth and Tenth Dynasties 
(2445-2160 B.c.)® the irrigation system must have been already 
highly organized, with large dikes and extensive canals. Kheti II, 
nomarch of the Siut nome in Central Egypt, built through arable 
land a canal of ten cubits (about seventeen feet—width, undoubtedly). 
This canal supplied water to a city in the “highland district,” flooded 
the ancient landmarks, and covered the agricultural land with water.® 
This was clearly a large irrigation ditch. The scattered data given 
above warrant only the following general conclusion: The beginning 
of the Nile irrigation system, in the sense of a great, organized, and 
unified method of controlling the inundation for irrigation purposes, 

11 have been unable to trace to ita source the statement of Rev. James Baikie, 
in his Egypt under the Pharaohs, Ὁ. 21, that a ‘‘commander of the inundation”’ is 


already mentioned under Zer, the successor to Menes. The existence of an officer 
with this title would not, in any case, affect the opinion given above. 


3 Breasted, Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt (New York, 1912), p. 85. 

ὃ Ibid.,p.19. Cf. p. 88, where we read of a ‘‘herdman wading the canal immersed 
to his middle.”” The Pyramid Texts are available to me only in the excerpts trans- 
lated by Professor Breasted in the above-mentioned work. 

4 Records of the Past (2d series), II, 6. 

For the dating see Breasted, History of Egypt (New York, 1905), p. 598. 

8 Breasted, Anctent Records, I, sec. 407. 
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falls in the third millennium (the Pyramid Age and the feudal period 
of Egyptian history). 

In the Middle Kingdom references to dikes and canals become 
more frequent and definite. -A papyrus of about 2000 B.c. tells us: 
‘““Those who build of granite .... who erect pyramids... . 
their offering tables are as empty as those of the weary ones (the 
serfs) who die upon the dikes.’! At about the same time Khnum- 
hotep, a noble, was appointed administrator of the Eastern Desert by 
Amenemhet I. Among his duties were the regulation of boundaries 
between the cities of his nome, “establishing the landmarks as 
heaven; reckoning the waters according to that which was in the 
writings, apportioning according to that which was in antiquity.’” 
Evidently the administrator of a nome had supervision over the 
irrigation in that nome. The apportionment of the irrigation waters 
to the various districts of the nome was, in this period, already fixed 
in written records which had the traditional support of long- 
established custom. 

In the Middle Kingdom (Twelfth Dynasty) falls also the large 
irrigation project which brought the Fayum under cultivation. 
Herodotus’ belief was that the depression in which Lake Moeris lay 
was an artificial excavation with the primary purpose of receiving 
the overflow of the Nile and acting as a regulator of the inundation 
from that place northward to the sea.’ This information, accepted 
by Herodotus, is undoubtedly wrong,‘ and the formation of the 
Fayum is to be explained from geological evidence as a result of the 
action of nature. The irrigation project of the Twelfth Dynasty, 
the first large enterprise of which we have definite information, 
seems to have been one of reclamation. To Amenemhat III is 
ascribed the construction of a great embankment within the Fayum, 
restricting the size of Lake Moeris and thus reclaiming the land laid 


1From the conversation which a man weary of life holds with his own soul. 
‘‘Gesprach eines Lebensmueden mit seiner Seele,’’ Ad. Erman, Abhand. der kdnigl. 
Preuss. Akademie, 1896. 

2 Percy E. Newberry, Archaeological Survey of Egypt, Bent Hasan, Part I (London, 
1893), p. 59. Cf. the inscription of Khnum-hotep in Records of the Past (1st series), 
XII, 17. 

3 Herod. ii. 149. 

4 Major R. H. Brown, The Faytim and Lake Moeris (London, 1892), pp. 19, 25-26. 


δ Iiid., pp. 61-69. 
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bare. To accomplish this some type of regulator, or lock dam, must 
have been constructed at the natural entrance into the Fayum, 
which made it possible to exclude any further inflow after the water 
in the Fayum had reached a certain height. This dam might be 
used equally well to control the outflow from the Fayum and bring 
about 8. more continuous and regular distribution of the water of 
the flood time into the Delta.!. In other words, Lake Moeris became 
a reservoir for the Delta for some time after the usual decline of the 
Nile. 

In the period of the Egyptian Empire further progress in the 
development of the system is indicated in the sources. It is especially 
marked in the administrative organization. 

In the reign of Thothmes III the oversight of the water supply 
of entire Egypt was centralized in the hands of the vizier of Egypt. 
The vizier had a corps of officials working under his direction in this 
department.? After the reign of Thothmes ITI the importance of the 
irrigation system is accentuated in the inscriptions and Pharaonic 
papyri by reference to various canals with distinctive names, notably 
“the Water-of-Re”’ or the “western canal’ in the Delta? In the 
Papyrus Harris, Rameses III recites among his benefactions in a 
prayer to Re: ‘I made slaves as watchmen of the canal-administra- 
tion.” This must refer to the appointment of slaves as guards 
upon the embankments at the time of the flood, possibly with over- 
sight of the corvée labor of the peasants during that period. If this 
is true, the statement indicates a highly developed organization of 
the whole system of irrigation for this period. 

In the Twenty-first Dynasty, under a Sheshonk whom Breasted 
is inclined to regard as Sheshonk I, 945-924 s.c.,5 we find an official 
with the title “chief of irrigation.’* In the fifth century Herodotus 
of Halicarnassus visited Egypt. He was not sufficiently impressed 
with the irrigation system itself to enumerate it among the wonders 


1 Ibid., pp. 69-70. Grenfell, Hunt, Hogarth, Fayum Towns and Their Papyri 
(P. Fay.) (London, 1900), pp. 4-5. 


3 Breasted, Ancient Records, II, sec. 698. 


8 Ibid., IV, sec. 224, and note d. Cf. the Heliopolitan canal of IV, secs. 266, 
278, 394. 


4 Tbid., sec. 266. 
5 Ibid., IV, 359. 8 Ibid., LV, sec. 726. 
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of the country. Lake Moeris alone, because of its size and because 
of his belief that it was “hand-made,” attracted his attention; and 
he gives us some information about this reservoir which is very diffi- 
cult to interpret.! 

These scattered bits of information are what we have left out 
of the period of some 2,600 years during which irrigation in the 
Nile Valley was gradually evolving into the effective system which 
existed when Egypt was assigned as a satrapy to Ptolemy Lagus 
in 323 B.C. 

Several important periods of development or of restoration of the 
irrigation system appear in the Ptolemaic and Roman periods. 
Under Ptolemy Philadelphus occurred the reclamation of an addi- 
tional tract of land in the Fayum which was incorporated in the 
royal domain. This was done by again lowering the level of Lake 
Moeris, thus diminishing its size and bringing above water and 
beyond the water level another portion of the former lake bed.2 The 
evidence of this is from geographic data. Also the archaeological 
remains found in this region of the Fayum do not in any case antedate 
the reign of Philadelphus.’ 

In support of this testimony comes positive documentary evi- 
dence of the digging of new canals and the construction of new dikes 
in the Fayum. The period covered from the beginning to the com- 
pletion of this project is approximately 270-237 s.c.4 The Petrie 
Papyri furnish us some correspondence out of the archives of two 
of the architectones, or chief engineers, in charge of the Arsenoite 
nome, who superintended the work of construction. The first of 
these, Cleon, was chief engineer (ἀρχιτέκτων) certainly from 258 to 
252 p.c. In 255 a subengineer (ὑπαρχιτέκτων) named Petechonsis 
was working under him. An official document which falls somewhere 
between 251-247 3.c. announces the advance of a man named 


1 Herod. ii. 149. Cf. P. Fay., p. 8. 

2P, Fay., p. 15. Mahaffy’s suggestion that the irrigation system of Egypt was 
neglected by the Persian rulers (P. Pet. II, 13) may, on general principles, be true; 
but the reclamation work of the early Ptolemies does not necessitate this as a con- 
clusion. 

3p. Fay., p. 15. 

4 Westermann, ‘‘Land Reclamation in the Fayum under Ptolemies Philadelphus 
and Euergetes I,’’ Classical Philblogy, XII, 429-30. 
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Theodorus from the position of subengineer to that of chief engineer. 
It is clear from the correspondence of Cleon with his family that he 
fell into disfavor with the king, Ptolemy Philadelphus, at some time 
in the years 251-247 3.c. and was displaced by his subordinate, 
Theodorus. Theodorus remains architecton (‘‘chief engineer’’) from 
that time to 237 B.c. It is probable that the work was completed 
and the office abolished in that year or shortly thereafter.! 

The next large enterprise in connection with the irrigation system 
was ἃ thorough cleansing of the canals occurring a few years after 
Augustus occupied Egypt. The direction of this work is to be 
ascribed to Aelius Gallus, second Roman prefect of Egypt, in the 
years 27-25 s.c. Possibly its beginning falls under the first prefect, 
Cornelius Gallus, which would stretch the period to 28-25 B.c.? 

There is no other great organization which has left a trace in the 
literature until we come to the time of the emperor Probus. He too, 
as Augustus had done, used the soldiery in his work of amelioration 
in Egypt.® Vopiscus tells us that he did so much work upon the 
Nile that by his efforts alone he increased the revenue in grain; that 
he built bridges, opened up many mouths of rivers ( 7), dried several 
swamps, and established crops and arable land where the swamps 
had been. This is the same type of work which was done by Aelius 
Gallus during his prefecture of Egypt and described in detail by 
Strabo (xvi. 1. 9, 10) when dealing with the Babylonian lowlands. 
The mouths of the canals were cleaned out and a greater volume of 
the overflow diverted for the use of the lands of Middle and Upper 
Egypt. The inundation throughout Egypt, and especially in the 
Delta, was thereby better regulated. Hence arable land was gained 
in regions which remained swampy under a neglected system. The 
“bridges”? mentioned by Vopiscus are evidently those spanning the 
canals. The restoration and building of these is a marked feature 
of the work of the Ptolemaic irrigation engineers, Cleon and Theo- 
dorus, in the Petrie Papyri. 


1 For the chronology of this enterprise see the article just cited, Classical Philology, 
XII, 426-80. 


3 Westermann, ‘‘Aelius Gallus and the Reorganisation of the Irrigation System 
of Egypt under Augustus,’’ Classical Philology, XII (July, 1917), 237-43. 


8 Vopiscus, Vita Probi, 9. 3, in Historiae Augustae Scriptores. 
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It is impossible to determine exactly the date. of the work of 
Probus in Egypt.! It may have been done under his direction when 
he was holding command in the east,? or under his orders after he 
became emperor. In the latter case the work is ascribed to the 
emperor as that conducted by Aelius Gallus was ascribed by 
Suetonius to Augustus. In any event this reorganization is to be 
placed somewhere in the decade 270-80 of our era. It was evidently 
an attempt to check the decline in production from the responsive 
soul of Egypt which has always so amply repaid any labor expended 
upon it. This decline began in the third century. In the fourth 
century the irrigation system had unquestionably lost greatly in 
efficiency. The ditches which carried water to the fields around 
Bacchias, Philadelphia, and Euhemeria had filled up, and the towns 
themselves were abandoned.’ These were the Greek towns which 
had sprung up around the edge of the Fayum upon land reclaimed 
for irrigation by the architectones Cleon and Theodorus. Competent 
engineering and an effective system of irrigation had given them hard 
upon 600 years of life. The decline of this system gave them back 
to the desert. 


UNIVERSITY oF WISCONSIN 


1 J. H. E. Crees, The Reign of the Emperor Probus (London: University of London 
Press, 1911), p. 154. 


2 Tbid., p. 90. 

3 Crees is unable to agree with Lépaulle in assigning the work of Probus in Egypt 
to 280-81. See Crees, op. cit., Ὁ. 154. 

4P. Fay., Introduction, p. 16. 

5 Jbid., pp. 16 and 45. 


ΟΝ δέ γε IN RETORT 


By Ῥασι, SHorREY 


The specific, idiomatic use of δέ ye in retort, though noticed by 
Niel (Appendix, Ar. Eq., p. 19) and accasionally by others, is not in 
my experience sufficiently appreciated by students and editors. The 
purpose of this note is to collect typical and helpful illustrations of 
the importance of this usage for interpretation. I take the idiom as I 
find it and make no attempt to trace it to its ultimate origin. The 
force of a Greek particle derives from its “ original’? meaning and the 
associations which it gathers in idiomatic usage, but the precise 
contribution of these two factors we have at present no data for 
determining. The first thing to do is to understand the actual usage. 
And similarly when two or more particles are used conjointly it is not 
easy to decide how far each retains its separate force and how far 
they blend in a new chemical union, and whether they are to be 
chiefly felt in a given case as qualifying one another, or an adjoining 
word, or the sentence as a whole. Both the adversative and the con- 
tinuative meanings of δέ are familiar, and it might be possible to 
deduce the meanings of the combination δέ γε from these and the 
emphasizing, logical, argumentative, or impatient force of ye. The 
combination is sometimes used in rapid advance or transition from 
one sharply defined point of argument, exposition, or narrative to 
another. This is the reason, unnoticed by Ritter, for its frequency 
in the descriptions of the types of states and men in the eighth book 
of the Republic. An elder, simpler, or less emphatic writer in such 
case might use only δέ, as Semonides does in his enumeration of the 
types of women. Ritter says that there are sixteen cases in the eighth 
book of the Republic. My count does not quite agree, but I shall 
not revise it. What imports is not the precise statistic but the reasons 
for the comparative frequency. A similar frequency in the Sophist 
and Statesman of Plato is due I think (1) to the antithetic point- 
making in the dichotomies and (2) to the increasing tendency to 
emphasis in Plato’s later work, for δέ γε is often only a stronger δέ. 
(CLassIcaAL PHILOLOGY XIV, April, 1919] 165 
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The combination is also used to introduce a new link in an argu- 
ment—more specifically, if we may anticipate Aristotle’s terminology, 
to introduce the minor premise of a syllogism; cf. among hundreds 
of available examples Plato’s Republic 335d, 338e, 349d, 350b, 3525, 
479d. A resourceful psychologist could associate this with the use 
of δέ ye in retort. For “argument” in the language of the people 
today means quarrel, and in the first book of the Republic when the 
debate grows hot and Thrasymachus begins to get angry it is 
neither easy nor necessary to distinguish the argumentative from 
the quarrelsome γε. 

Dismissing then for the present these possible remoter inquiries, 
I turn to the direct illustration of the idiomatic use of δέ ye in retort. 
I do not find it in Homer. Monro quotes two cases of separated δέ 
γε, in one of which (Πα v. 350) there is hostile feeling if not precisely 
retort. But in the cases recorded in the Homeric lexicon γε follow- 
ing δέ, often at a distance, is itself usually attached to a pronoun. 
In the angry anacoluthon beginning εἰ δ᾽ ἔτ᾽ ἀνιήσει ye, Odyssey 2. 115, 
there seems no reason for taking γε closely with the verb, and we 
have perhaps an approximation to retort. 

There are, I believe, no cases in the Greek lyrics of the Teubner 
Anthologia Lyrica. But in the Carmina Popularia the song of the 
three generations at Sparta, whatever its date, is an excellent example. 

The old men sing: 

“Apes won’ ἦμες ἄλκιμοι νεανίαι. 
The men retort: 

“Apes δέ γ᾽ εἰμές: al δὲ λῇς, αὐγάζεο. 
And the boys come back at them with: 

“Apes δέ γ᾽ ἐσσόμεσθα πολλῷ κάρρονες. 
Keil’s conjecture δέ τε is obviously inept. Fragment 18 Ἥλιος 
᾿Απόλλων, ὁ δέ γ᾽ ᾿Απόλλων ἥλιος looks like a case, but we cannot be 
sure in the absence of a context. 

In Herodotus I find but two instances. In vu. 103 Xerxes retorts 
to Demaratus’ boasting, “If a Spartan army can fight ten times 
their number of Persians σε δέ γε δίζημαι εἴκοσι εἶναι ἀντάξιον." In 
viii. 59, when Adeimantus rebukes Themistocles with the words 
ἐν τοῖσι ἀγῶσι, etc., he retorts οἱ δέ ye, etc. Plutarch, Themist. 11, has 


/ 
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Ναὶ. ... ἀλλὰ. In both cases Stein is silent. In vii. 103 Smith 
and Laird give a note on δέ in apodosis with a reference to σὺ δέ in 
vii. 51. 3 which I think is not quite apposite. 

I have observed but one case in Thucydides, and that naturally 
in the Melian dialogue v. 109, where the Athenian’s τὸ δ᾽ ἐχυρόν γε, 
etc., is the reply to the Melian’s βεβαιοτέρους. 

The best case in Aeschylus is Antigone’s retort to the herald in 
Septem 1031. 

ἐγὼ δὲ Καδμείων γε προστάταις λέγω 
The metrically unavoidable separation of the particles makes no 
difference. Tucker rightly enough says, ‘The suggestion of ye is that 
of contemptuous sarcasm.” But he does not seem to feel the idio- 
matic tone of δέ ye. I believe the passage genuine, but there is no 
lack of other Aeschylean examples. Danaus’ reply to his daughters’ 
fears of their pursuers in 746 is phrased as if it were a defiant retort 
to the Egyptians’ threat. He says 

πολλοὺς δέ γ᾽ εὑρήσουσιν, etc. 
So in Supplices 1055--56, 

ov δὲ θέλγοις ἂν ἄθελκτον, 
is met by the distinct retort, 

σὺ δέ γ᾽ οὐκ οἶσθα τὸ μέλλον. 
In Agamemnon 939, 

ὁ δ᾽ ἀφθονητός γ᾽ οὐκ ἐπίζηλος πέλει, 
is a sharp retort in stichomythia. In Choephori 439, 

ἐμασχαλίσθη δέ γ᾽, ὡς τοδ᾽ εἰδῇς, 
the text is uncertain. Blass, Verrall, and Sidgwick give little aid. 
Hermann’s δέ ye could be explained as expressing the emotional 
defiance of the chorus’ admonition with its implication, ‘‘ Remember 
and do not pardon.”” In Choeph. 921, 

τρέφει δέ γ᾽ ἀνδρὸς μόχθος ἡμένας ἔσω, 
it is ἃ stichomythic retort in the eternal debate between the sexes. 

There are several good cases in Sophocles. In the altercation 
between Menelaus and Teucer in the Ajax (1142) Menelaus begins 
@ speech with 

ἤδη ποτ᾽ εἶδον ἄνδρ᾽ ἐγώ, 
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and Teucer retorts (1150), 
ἐγὼ δέ γ᾽ ἄνδρ᾽ ὅπωπα. 


Jebb has no note, but his translation gives the tone fairly, ‘ Yea 
and I have seen.” In Electra 1367 σφῶν δ᾽ ἐννέπω γε is probably 
better than Hermann’s ἐννέπω ’yw. Jebb interprets ‘“‘and further 
(ye, i.e., besides counseling Electra).”’ I think, if we may refine so 
far, that it is preferably a rebuke delayed and so disguised by the 
three introductory lines of the speech. For δέ ye in the retort of an 
implied friendly rebuke compare Plato, Phaedr. 275b. 

Phaedr.: Ὦ Σώκρατες, ῥᾳδίως ob, κιτ.λ. 

Soc.: Οἱ δέ γ᾽, ὦ φίλε, x.7.X. 

Phaedr.: ᾿Ορθῶς ἐπέπληξας 

In O.T. 1030, though the particles are widely separated, there is a 
hint of rebuke in the shepherd’s words σοῦ δ᾽, ὦ τέκνον, σωτήρ γε 
τῷ Tor’ ἐν χρόνῳ: The reading δέ then is preferable to τε or to a 
double ye. Jebb aptly comments “the gentle reproof conveyed by 
δέ ye is not unfitting in the old man’s mouth.’”’ Philoctetes 1293, ἐγὼ 
δ᾽ ἀπαυδῶ y’,isaclear case. Jebb’s ‘ye emphasizes the verb, cf. 660. 
1037”? cannot be said to be wrong. Yet it is misleading. In 660 
there is no δέ. In 1037 ἔξοιδα δ᾽ ὡς μέλει γ᾽ the δέ is adversative to 
the doubt in the preceding line and the δέ and ye are probably felt 
separately. This, as I said at the beginning, is a difficult distinction, 
but it has to be drawn. In Ajaz 1409, for example, rat, σὺ δὲ πατρός 
vy’... . θιγών, x.r.r., I think that Jebb is mistaken in saying that 
“the emphasis of γε belongs to the whole clause (do thou too raise) 
and not to the word πατρός." This is not to be felt as a case of the 
δέ yecombination. The σὺ δέ, as Jebb himself points out, is idiomatic 
after the vocative, and ye 1s what in the freedom of classroom inter- 
pretation I sometimes call the ex υἱ termini ye. As often in Plato, it 
emphasizes a word to point out what follows from its very connota- 
tion. The child would not normally be called upon, but of course it 
must lend its feeble aid in the case of a father. It is possible, how- 
ever, that δέ γε simply expresses the defiant mood of the speaker. 

Euripides presents no striking peculiarities, but many good 
examples, of δέ ye. It brings out the colloquial smartness of Ion 
which Jules Lemaitre maliciously emphasizes (Impressions de 
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Theatre, IX), and which embarrasses idealizing English translators. 
In 516-17 I am tempted to translate the stichomythia of Xuthus 
and Ion: 

Hail, all hail, my boy, that greeting is the best from me to you. 

I’m all hale, you keep—your distance. Then we'll be all hale, the two. 


In 368 it emphasizes Creusa’s retort ἀλγύνεται to Ion’s αἰσχύνεται. 
In 1304 Musgrave’s transposition destroys its pertinency in the 
stichomythia following 1303. In 1330 we have plainly a retort. 
In Alcestis 890 it expresses a slight rebuke, sometimes overlooked 
by editors. In Andromache 239 dé... . ye may be felt separately, 
but also as marking retort in stichomythia. In 462 the adversative 
use is practically a retort, as in Orestes 547 and Hippolytus 700 it is 
an answer to an argument. In Supplices 936 and 940 it is merely 
sharp opposition of two groups. In Hippolytus 724 xal.... γε 
is equivalent to δὲ... . ye in retort, an obvious possibility. Space 
fails for discussion of other examples of this use of xal.... γε. 
In 1.4. 21 τοῦτο δὲ γ᾽ ἐστιν τὸ καλὸν σφαλερόν is ἃ plain case of retort. 
In Cyclops 561 δέ ye expresses the “wipe-off-your-chin”’ style of 
rudeness, and in 637 the Aristophanic outbidding in comic distress. 
In Hecuba 421 it is the same on the plane of tragedy. In 1247-48 
contrast expresses contempt if not retort. Bacchae 490 and 505 
are retorts in stichomythia. In Helena 564 éyw δὲ Μενελάῳ γέ σ᾽ the 
elliptic colloquial suggestion of a comic comeback invites and justifies 
Aristophanes’ parody in Thesmophoriazusae 910. 

Porson on Orestes 1234 cites a few cases, and Elmsley -on 
Medea 800 quotes Androm. 237; Herc. 1248; and what is now Nauck 
Adespota 358, | 

ἀνδροκτόνου γυναικὸς ὁμογενὴς ἔφυς, 
σὺ δ᾽ αὐτόχειρ γε μητρὸς ἥ σ᾽ ἐγείνατο, 


which is a direct retort. 

Aristophanes illustrates the pugnaciousness of δέ ye. Cleon 
and the sausage seller use it repeatedly in rapid-fire repartee of 
Billingsgate (cf. Knights 363, 364-65, 1154-56; Lysistrata 374; 
Clouds 914-15; Birds 1053). It also marks their endeavors to out- 
bid one another for Demos’ favor (906-8; cf. 967, 1171, 1178; Frogs. 
1395; Lysistrata 104-5, 115-17). In Wasps 941 outbidding and 
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retort are blended. In Plutus 164-68 Chremylus and Charion out- 
bidding one another in parallels and parodies use it seven times. 
Distinct retorts are Clouds 1417; Birds 1043; Wasps 1230. In 
Birds 806 it is the retort of one “odorous” comparison for another. 

Many of the Aristophanic examples could be brought under the 
category already mentioned of descriptive or argumentative point- 
making. The student guide so employs δέ ye in Clouds 169, 175, 211; 
cf. also Wasps 604; Birds 514; Ecclestazusae 262. Plutus 165-68 
might be classified again here. In the frequent use of ἐγὼ δέ γε it is 
hardly necessary always to determine the precise proportions of 
defiance, outbidding, retort, or point-making implied in the general 
adversative meaning. Much the same might be said of the phrases 
so common in Plato: ὅταν δέ ye; ἐὰν δέ ye; τὸ δέ ye, οἶμαι δέ γε. 
The often unnoticed, careless, colloquial Greek and Platonic idiom 
τί δ᾽ ἄλλο γε ἢ occurs frequently in Aristophanes. I think psychologi- 
cal analysis could detect a slight residue of δέ ye feeling in it, but I 
forbear. In Ecclesiazusae 273 and 279 δέ γε at the end of the line (cf. 
Menander Epitrepontes 504; Demosthenes xxi. 95) is either metrical 
convenience or point-making in a description or a program. In 
Wasps 1230 at the end of the line it is practically a retort. 

The statistical count of δέ ye in Plato is considerable. Ritter 
(Untersuchungen, pp. 69-70) gives it after Frederking. I have no 
ambition to revise it, though my suspicions are aroused by the state- 
ment that there is no case in the Apology; cf. 22D and 24C: where 
the statistician perhaps adopted Cobet’s emendation or followed 
the wrong manuscript. It would be of little significance unless 
regard were paid to our categories of point-making, minor premise, 
etc., in distinction from our present concern, its use in retort or 
implied rebuke. These things are of course not unknown, but editors 
and students continually missthem. Thompson’s otherwise excellent 
note on Meno 95e tells us that the combination occurs twelve times 
in the Meno and, wrongly I think, that at 77b there is a hyperbaton of 
γε which accents παραδείγματα. He mentions its use to attach a 
further premise, but says nothing of its use in retort. The distinct 
retort in Apol. 24c is often overlooked by editors, though not by 
Schanz. Forman, for example, only comments “γε with éyw”’ and 
in his Appendix discusses only the question whether γε affects δέ or 
only the preceding word. In Politicus 257a it is, I think, a mistake 
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to bracket ye. The whole tone of the passage is that of heavy 
repartee. It is a case of outbidding, as Theaetetus 165d; Philebus 486 
(bis); Politicus 295b. In Laches 198c it is a slightly challenging 
question to prepare for the issue. In Gorgias 448a it expresses the 
rudeness or overeagerness of Polus. In 472e and 473 an opposition 
of opinion becomes a challenge. In 496d it is almost an Aristophanic 
conflict. The Gorgias has also many examples of δέ ye in argument 
or minor premise. In Euthydemus 298D αὐτίκα δέ ye, ‘T’ll prove it 
to you right away,” the tone is challenging. An appreciation of the 
tone of playful retort in Phileb. 28A might save some scholars 
from arguing that the idea of good is to be literally identified with 
God. οὐδέ γε here as in many cases keeps the feelmg of δέ ye (cf., 
e.g., Protagoras 28a and Eurip. 1.4. 308. In Phileb. 34e τοῦτο δέ 
γ᾽ ἐστὶ κενοῦται it substitutes a synonym as a link or minor premise 
in a chain of argument. So Theaetet. 152B, 164B and elsewhere 
often. In Phileb. 66E ff., δέ ye advances from point to point to the 
culminating defiance πρῶτον δέ ye οὐδ᾽ ἂν of πάντες. . .. φῶσι. 
Phaedr. 2800 σὺ δὲ ye ἀτοπώτατος is another gentle rebuke. Republic 
487E σὺ 6€ ye οὐκ εἴωθας is a similar ironical rebuke which editors miss. 
Republic 450B also implies a rebuke of the preceding use of μετρίων. 

The Laws do not offer so many occasions for δέ γε as Republic viii 
and the Sophist and Statesman, but there are plenty of examples of 
the logical, the adversative, and the point-making force of the com- 
bination. In 6765 the adversative force approaches retort. Jowett’s 
translation is not incorrect, but does not reproduce this shade of 
feeling. In 638a δέ ye marks a sharp dramatic retort which Jowett 
imperfectly renders and on which Stallbaum has no note. The 
Athenian has been citing the laws of various nations and the Spartan 
retorts: Ὦ λῴστε διώκομεν δέ γε ἡμεῖς πάντας τούτους. But it 
would be superfluous to accumulate further examples or to split 
hairs in determination of the precise point at which adversative 
or emphatically continuative δέ ye begins to pass into point-making, 
positing of a minor premise, outbidding, challenge, rebuke, and 
retort. I have sufficiently indicated the chief types. 

The only good retort that I have found in Xenophon is 
Men. iv. 4. 6, ὁ δέ γε τούτου δεινότερον, ἔφη, ὦ Ἱππία, ob μόνον ἀεὶ τὰ 
αὐτὰ λέγω, ἀλλὰ καὶ περὶ τῶν αὐτῶν. In iv. 6. 4 and iv. 6. 14 we have 
merely the familiar use to introduce a minor premise in Platonic 
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dialogue. In iii. 6. 81 the particles are adversative and in iv. 3. 18 
the text is doubtful. In Hellenica ii. 3. 38 the adversative almost 
equals a retort, as it does in Xenophon’s speech (Anab. iii. 1. 35) and 
in the divergent opinion of Kleanor (iv. 6.9). In v. 8. 16 it may be 
said to mark a climax or defiance, ἄλλον δέ γε. . . . ἔπαισα πύξ. 
In in. 3. 17 the text is doubtful. In Symp. iv. 13 it is merely a strong 
adversative. In v. 3. it approaches the retort of bantering dialogue, 
ἀλλ᾽ aroxpivw. σὺ δέ ye ἐρώτα. Cyr. i. 6. 18 is unimportant. 

The Attic orators use δέ ye sometimes in argument, contrast, 
and retort. But there is not enough dialogue to give them frequent 
occasion for it. Statistics would be of little value. Forman says 
his series is complete. I have glanced through my hand copies and 
consulted indexes. In Andocides, Mysteries 136, ὑμῖν δέ γε (τὸ) 
ἐναντίον, it is a strong adversative. In 68, ἐσώθη δέ ye 6 πατήρ, the 
adversative becomes a defensive retort ‘to the charge of betraying 
his comrades. There is little point in the inquiry whether γε empha- 
sizes δέ or ἐσώθη. Forman supports the view of Kiihner and Hartung 
that γε in such cases must re-enforce a particular word and not the 
adversative implication of δέ by the argument that the substitution 
of an adversative expression of undisputed emphasis involves a 
material shift in the thought accent. But in Homer, Iliad xv. 496-97, 
a close parallel to Andocides’ thought is expressed by ἀλλά. 


οὔ οἱ ἀεικὲς .... 
τεθνάμεν. ἀλλ᾽ ἄλοχός τε σόη καὶ παῖδες ὀπίσσω 


Such difference as there is between the two passages is due, not to 
the emphasis on ἄλοχος or σόη or πατήρ or ἐσώθη, but only to the fact 
that the words of Homer are an exhortation and those of Andocides a 
retort. If there was no feeling of the intimate association of δέ ye 
in such cases, why are they so often juxtaposed in cases where it 
would have been easy to place the γε after the word which it is said 
to be its sole function to emphasize? Van Cleef’s Index Antiphonteus 
gives no examples and I find none. Holm’s Index Lystacus does not 
give ye. I find no examples in Frohberger’s index or in glancing 
through the text. Preuss’s Index Isocrateus omits ye and gives no 
examples under δέ ye. I find none in rapid re-reading. Preuss’s 
index to Demosthenes does not record δέ and there are no exam- 
ples in the Rehdanz-Blass index. Demosthenes neglects some apt 
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occasions for the use of δέ γε in retort and employs it rarely if at all, 
In F.L. 90, ἡ δέ ye τῶν πραγμάτων κατασκευή, it is merely a strong 
adversative. Shilleto’s note speaks of this use of δέ ye or d€.... 
γε in continuation or retort and refers to Euripides and Aristophanes. 
He can hardly be right in saying that it is frequent in the orators. 
In v. 23. 19, 90, and xxiv. 129 it is adversative. In xix. 279 it con- 
cludes with a climax a series of adversative uses of 5é. In xx. 28 
an adversative following an apostrophe becomes practically a retort. 
The more personal tone of xxi (against Midias) perhaps finds expres- 
sion in three instances, 19, 90, 279. In xliii. 27 and 39, xliv. 55, 
xlvi. 6, the adversative argument is in effect a retort. In liv. 35-36 
the adversative is outbidding (cf. supra). The two cases in the 
spurious Eyitaphios (Ix. 36 and 37) mark rhetorical antithesis. 

Aeschines, with Andocides perhaps the most colloquial of the 
orators, has a few good cases. In iil. 28 it opposes or retorts the 
letter of the law against Demosthenes’ evasion. In iii. 117 he 
quotes a speech against Athens at Delphi beginning ἀρχὴν δέ γε and 
he himself uses it three times in section 246 to point the contrast 
between Athenian public policies and their influence on the moral 
education of youth. 

The fragments of the comedians have not enough dialogue to pre- 
sent many cases. In Pherecrates’ μέλι δέ ye χρέμπτεται the particles 
mark the outrageousness of the coarse climax. In Eupolis (Pollux 
x. 136), ἐγὼ δέ γε στίζω σε βελόναισιν τρισίν, it is the Billingsgate of 
retorted threats, as in the Knights. In Nichomachus’ εἴσομαι δέ γ᾽ 
ἂν λέγῃς (Athenaeus 2906) it expresses the bantering pretense of 
retort so common in Platonic dialogue. My other examples are 
hardly worth printing. 

In Menander’s Epitrepontes 63, ἔγὼ δέ γ᾽ αὐτόν φημι δεῖν ἔχειν 
χάριν, etc., Daos is stating both sides of the case and δέ ye marks his 
retort to the opponent’s plea. In 503-4 


οὐκ οἶδ᾽ ὅτι λέγεις 
Onesimos: ἡ γραῦς ἃέ γε οἶδ᾽ 


theretortisobvious. You may πού ηον, but the old woman doesknow. 

Bonitz’ Aristotelian index does not record δέ ye. I do not think 
that Aristotle uses it in retort. It is not found in the argument in 
the Metaphysics against Protagorean relativity, where the impatient 
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argumentative γε is frequent. Eucken says that δέ ye is practically 
confined to the Physics. A rapid reading discovers five or six cases 
at most introducing premises in controversial argument—none of any 
special significance. 

The post-classical history of Greek particles has only a slight 
interest of curiosity. The feeling for idiomatic usage gradually dies 
out till little more survives than the obvious irony of δῆθεν in the 
modern Greek newspaper. 

Schmidt’s Atticismus records δέ ye for Dio. Chrys. x1. 4 and xxx1. 4 
and οὐδέ ye for i. 25. 22, and so forth. He finds thirty-two cases in 
Aristides’ first forty-six orations, and enumerates twenty-eight cases 
in Lucian. They seem mostly merely emphasized adversatives or 
slight climaxes of satire, sometimes rather awkwardly employed. 
The Hermotimus naturally presents a few cases of argumentative 
δέ ye. Lucian does not seem to have picked up the δέ ye of retort 
or rebuke from his reading of Aristophanes and Plato. 

Liddell and Scott offer nothing but the misleading statement that 
in Plato (Theaetet. 1446 and 164a) δέ maintains its right to the 
second place in the sentence separating γε from the word it affects. 
Jowett and Campbell’s essay on the particles (Republic, II, 204) says 
only that δέ γε (‘‘yes, but’’) often contributes a second statement 
which in some way modifies the first. Kitihner-Gerth (Syntax 2, 141) 
say that γε in δέ ye as in μέν ye affects both the other particle and 
the preceding word. They cite Xen. Anab. ui. 1.35 and Mem. 11. 6.31, 
of which the first is implied defiance and retort, the second a strong 
antithesis. Starkie on Aristophanes’ Wasps 94 and 134 has the root 
of the matter, but confines himself to a few examples from Aristoph- 
anes. Stephanus quotes Apollon. de conjunct. for the Stoic designa- 
tion of δέ γε as προσληπτικόν because of its use in the “assumption”’ 
or minor proposition of a hypothetical syllogism, a use too frequent in 
post-classical literature to need illustration. He cites a few cases 
from Aeschylus and Sophocles to exemplify hanc augendi vim, thus 
confounding all categories. 

There is nothing of importance in Hermann or Viger and nothing 
in Hoogeveen or Baumlein. Hartung (Erlangen, 1832), I, 382 
quotes a few examples of ‘‘adversative clauses” from Aristophanes 
and Euripides in support of his view that ye merely emphasizes a 
particular word. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


A HISTORICAL ALLUSION EXPLAINED 


‘Iam vero variae nocturno tempore visae 
terribiles formae bellum motusque monebant, 
multaque per terras vates oracla furenti 
pectore fundebant tristis minitantia casus, 
atque ea, quae lapsu tandem cecidere vetusto 
haec fore perpetuis signis clarisque frequentans 
ipse deum genitor caelo terrisque canebat. 
nunc ea Torquato quae quondam et consule Cotta 
Lydius ediderat Tyrrhenae gentis haruspex 
omnia fixa tuus glomerans determinat annus, etc.” (Cic. De Con- 

sulatu ii. 26-35). 


In the lines immediately before these Cicero has related the portents of 
the year 63, and in lines 33-59 he describes those of 65, the fulfilment of 
which, as he says in line 35, was to fall in 63. The intermediate three lines 
(1. 30-33) seem capable of no easy application to either the former or the 
latter of the two groups of portents; to the former, because the conspiracy 
of Catiline was not yet crushed; to the latter, because the miscarriage of the 
conspiracy of 65 would in 63 hardly be regarded as vetusto.! 

Varied means of avoiding the dilemma have been sought, most of which 
may be found in the editions of Moser (1828) and Giese (1829), and an 
article by Thoresen? in 1893. The more distinctive are here briefly noted. 
Hottinger would interpret the words lapsu vetusto as ruina diu ante velut 
praestituta; dum scil. Catilina, quam aliis meditatus esset perniciem, eam sibi 
tpse machinaretur (which hardly meets the objection to the use of vetusto); 
Goerenz as diu labantia tandem ruinam dederunt, making vetusto practically 
equivalent to diu exspectato, surely an unfamiliar use of the word. Another 
group of interpretations understands lapsz literally (of statues from their 
pedestals, etc.; cf. the fall of the statue of Natta mentioned in ll. 39-40; 
the simulacra deorum depulsa of Cic. in Caf. iti. 19; or the signum. .... 
Iovis cum columna disiectum of Obsequens 61). Davies, holding this view 
but troubled by the use of vetusto as applied to such an occurrence only two 
years previously, emends to vetusta; Ernesti, Scheller, and Heeringa retain 


1 Further, according to this interpretation the repeated beginning for the events 
of 65 in 1. 33 (nunc ea, etc.), would be very awkward. 
2 Nordisk Tidsskrift for Filologi, 3d series, II (1893), 24-26. 
1% 
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the manuscript reading but explain the words as poetic expressions for 
lapsu rerum vetustarum, or, as Heeringa rather clumsily suggests, lapsu 
vetustate; while Thoresen, in the article cited, resorts to an elaborate emenda- 
tion (atque ea qui lapso [or lapsus] tum decidtt aere vetusto) which he later! 
discards, simply obelizing the line. The difficulty with the theory that ea 
refers to material things, such as statues, is, as noted by Hottinger, that it 
confuses the sign with the thing signified (for to the latter haec fore must 
refer). If it be urged that these lines refer to a re-erection of the statue of 
Jupiter? valid objection may be taken to the use of the plurals (ea, haec) 
and to the separation of these lines from the passage (ll. 55 ff.) in which that 
restoration is discussed at length. 

We should, if possible, retain the accepted text, especially since the MSS 
here show no variation, save lapsus for lapsu in AH.* I believe that for this 
accepted text a plain and very effective meaning can be found along quite 
different lines from those indicated in the attempts thus far mentioned, 
namely by keeping lapsu in the sense of ‘‘failure’”’ and interpreting ea quae 
lapsu tandem cecidere vetusto of the events foretold by the portents in the 
Bellum Octavianum of 87. In support of this there should be noted the fact 
that lines 12-29 describe, as already stated, the portents of the year 63: 
cometae, an eclipse of the moon, Phoebi fax (meteor), the striking by lightning 
of a man (of high rank, as we know from Pliny‘), an earthquake, ghosts, and 
miscellaneous prophecies. If now we compare these with the de Natura 
Deorum ii. 14, we shall find there a list in which appear fulminibus, tempestatt- 
bus, ... . terraemotibus ... . tum labibus aut repentinis terrarum hiatibus, 

. tum facibus visits caelestibus, tum stellis 118 quas Graeci cometas, nostré 
cincinnatas vocant, quae nuper bello Octariano magnarum fuerunt calamitatum 
praenuntiae, etc. Of course the phrase quae nuper ... . praenuntiae refers 
only to cometae, and we have no right to assume that the other signs in 
Cicero’s list, which is a general one, are taken from occurrences in 87. But 
cometae (whether comets proper or, as is perhaps more likely in the poem, 
displays of the aurora polaris) were not of everyday occurrence at Rome, for 
Wiilker' in his list of them cites no instance between 876 and 63. Further, 
the likeness in the item of fulmina becomes the more striking when we 
observe that in the Octavian war no less a personage than Pompewis Strabo 
met his death by lightning,’ corresponding well to the death of this kind 
described by Cicero in the poem. In the verses before us Cicero is probably 


1In his edition (1894). 

2 Obsequens 61; e al. 

ὃ Not affecting the meaning of 1. 30, frequentas for frequentans in ABV inl. 31. 
4N.H. ii. 137. 

5 Die geschichtliche Entwicklung des Prodigienwesens bet den Rémern (1903), p. 10. 
6 Attested also by Pliny N.H. ii. 92. ὃ 

7 App. B.C. i. 68; i. 80: Plut. Pomp. 1; Obsequens 56a; ef al. 
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not limiting his recollection to the one episode of the Bellum Octavianum, 
but rather extending it to the entire period of the civil war, of which it was 
apart. The general meaning, then, of lines 30-33, as I understand them, is 
that the violent measures of that turbulent period, foretold by many portents, 
some of them distinctive and unusual, at last (tandem, 1.e., with the final 
victory of Sulla) failed, years ago (lapsu vetusto), but that similar revolu- 
tionary attempts (haec) will recur (fore) during the consulship of Cicero is 
predicted by Jupiter in clear and repeated (frequentans) portents. Or, in 
mathematical form: as the portents of 87 were related to the events of that 
and the following years, so the portents of 63 are in relation to the still 
unknown events of that and succeeding years. This explanation robs 
vetusto of much of its difficulty, for it is hardly necessary to object to its use, 
in the free language of verse, for events of a score of years previous; it well 
explains the word tandem; it avoids the confusion of sign and thing signified 
by taking both ea and haec as events; and, more than all, it adds greatly to 
the striking character of the situation by equating the petty Catilinarian 
conspiracy with the tremendous struggle of the civil war between Marius 
and Sulla.! That Cicero really made such comparisons a well-known passage 
in the third oration against Catiline* shows us. 
ARTHUR STANLEY PEASE 


Anthologia Palatina xv. 23 


Mr. W. R. Paton in his translation of the Greek Anthology, Vol. 5 (Loeb 
Classical Library), says of the foregoing epigram, which is inscribed “On 
the Book of Marcus” (Eis τὴν βίβλον Μάρκου): “ Nothing is known regarding 
it.”” The epigram refers to the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius; it occurs 
as a ““Subscriptio”’ to the Codex Vaticanus of Marcus Aurelius, and is quoted 
by Salmasius (ad Vulcactt Gallicanit Avidium Cassium c. 3. 7) as having been 
found by him “in vetustis membranis”; cf. Gataker (London, 1697), two 
pages before the Annotationes on the text; the information is also contained 
on the last page of Leopold’s Oxford edition. 

W. D. WoopHEapD 


1 Perhaps in the earlier part of the poem this comparison had been more fully 
developed. If so the rather casual allusion in ll. 30-33 would have been clearer to the 
reader. 


324. Although, with characteristic vanity, he considers the plot of Catiline far 
more momentous than all other dissensiones with which he compares it. That Cor- 
nelius Lentulus, from a different standpoint, drew somewhat parallel comparisons is 
shown by Sall. Cat. 47. 2: ‘ex libris Sibyllinis regnum Romae tribus Corneliis 
portendi: Cinnam atque Sullam antea, se tertium esse, cui fatum foret urbis potiri; 
praeterea ab incenso Capitolio illum esse vigesumum annum, quem saepe ex prodigiis 
aruspices respondissent bello civili cruentum fore.’’ 
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Ovid Metamorphoses 1. 192-98 


“sunt mihi semidei, sunt, rustica numina, nymphae 
faunique satyrique et monticolae silvani; 
quos quoniam caeli nondum dignamur honore, 
quas dedimus, certe terras habitare sinamus. 
an satis, O superi, tutos fore creditis illos, 
cum mihi, qui fulmen, qui vos habeoque regoque, 
struxerit insidias notus feritate Lycaon ?”’ 


On these lines Haupt (Ehwald-Haupt, Berlin, 1903) contents himself 
with the comment ‘die Motivierung ist wohl Erfindung des Ovids.” His 
conjecture admits, I think, of easy confirmation. The transition passage 
in which the lines occur is admittedly a travesty of the Roman senate. Lines 
190-91 have been noted as a commonplace of Roman political oratory; cf. 
Burmann, ad loc., and Muretus in his comment on Cicero, Cat. 11. 5. 36-37. 
It seems fair to see in lines 192 ff. an ingenious adaptation of the traditional 
appeal to a Roman audience to rally to the defense of the socii who, though 
not endowed with citizenship, are entitled to protection. The best comment 
on the motivation of this passage would accordingly be another quotation 
from Cicero; cf. Manil. vi. 1-5, ‘‘Quare si propter socios nulla iniuria lacessiti 
maiores nostri cum Antiocho, cum Philippo, cum Aetolis, cum Poenis bella 
gesserunt, quanto vos studio convenit iniuriis provocatos sociorum salutem 
una cum imperii vestri dignitate defendere, praesertim cum de maximis 
vestris vectigalibus agatur ?”’ | 
Kerra PRESTON 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Greek Theater and Its Drama. By Roy C. FuickInGrer. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1918. Pp. xxviii-+358. 
80 illustrations. 


This is a book for which we have long been waiting; one, that is, that can 
be unhesitatingly recommended to the general reader as a reasonably satis- 
factory account of the Greek theater and the technique and conventions of 
the Greek drama. Like all of the author’s numerous articles previously pub- 
lished, it is written in a pleasing and forceful style, and gives evidence of 
sound scholarship and of a firm grasp upon the problems with which it deals. 
Its statements are clear, its arguments cogent, and its conclusions sane. More- 
over, it abounds in literary citations and is enriched with many illustrations 
which for the most part are well selected and beautifully reproduced. Thus 
it constitutes one of the most important contributions of recent years to 
the interpretation of ancient classical dramatic art. Among the works pub- 
lished in English upon this subject it easily takes rank as the best. 

As stated in the Preface the book attempts (1) ‘‘to elaborate the theory 
that the peculiarities and conventions of the Greek drama are largely expli- 
cable by its environment; (2) to emphasize the technical aspects of ancient 
drama; (8) to elucidate and freshen ancient practice by modern and mediaeval 
parallels.” The author has ‘‘endeavored to treat the ancient plays as if they 
were not dead and inert, but as if their authors were men as real as Ibsen and 
Galsworthy, who had real problems and met them in a real way.” In 
accordance with this program the emphasis throughout is placed upon the 
conventions and technique of the drama rather than upon the archaeological 
reconstruction of the theater itself. Thus eight of the nine chapters which 
constitute the main portion of the work treat of the influences (1) of religious 
origin, (2) of choral origin, (3) of actors, (4) of festival arrangements, (5 and 6) 
of physical conditions, (7) of national customs and ideas, and (8) of theatrical 
machinery and dramatic conventions. The ninth chapter is devoted to a 
consideration of theatrical records. Preceding these chapters is a long Intro- 
duction (pp. 1-117), in which, rather more technically, the author discusses 
the origin of each of the types of Greek drama and finally the development 
and characteristics of the Greek theater. 

The difficulties which surround the topics treated in this Introduction are 
clearly recognized by the author, and he, I am sure, would be the first to 
acknowledge that his conclusions cannot be expected to meet with universal 
acceptance. As a rule these are not stated dogmatically, but are advanced 
merely as reasonable hypotheses. Taking his stand squarely on the state- 
ments of Herodotus, Aristotle, and other classical and postclassical writers, 
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Professor Flickinger holds (pp. 3 f.) that “tragedy and satyric drama are 
independent offshoots of the same literary type, the Peloponnesian dithy- 
ramb.”’ Arion called his performances of caprine satyrs dramas and was the 
first to use the word in this sense (pp. 8ff.). The terms τραγικὸς χορός, τραγῳδία, 
etc., arose at Sicyon about 590 B.c. and were suggested by the goat-prize, 
not by the costume of the choreutae (pp. 13 ff.). To ignore Aristotle and “‘to 
seek, as many do’’—Dieterich, Ridgeway, Harrison, and Murray are specified 
—‘‘to trace tragedy back to δρώμενα of various kinds by another line of 
development transgresses good philological practice’ (p. 6). The very 
facility of all such attempts is their own undoing. 

Comedy arose from thecomus. The claim of the Megarians that comedy 
originated with them is apparently unwarranted, although Megara probably 
“δά something to do with the introduction of the histrionic element into 
Attic comedy” (pp. 47f.). It is wrong to assume, as is frequently done, 
that comedy had actors before tragedy (p. 48). They were probably not 
introduced into Athenian comedy until shortly before 450 s.c. (p. 56). 

The long, yet all too brief, section dealing with the theater (pp. 57-117) 
opens with an account of the different parts (1) of the Greek theater, (2) of 
the Graeco-Roman theater, and the names which were applied to these several 
members. The most perplexing of these terms are the λογεῖον and the 
θεολογεῖον. The former the author believes (p. 60 and Fig. 23) was in the 
Greek theater applied to the top of the proscenium, in the Graeco-Roman 
theater to the stage. The theologium was peculiar to the latter type of theater 
and was the top of the proscenium which now stood on the stage at the rear 
(Fig. 24). “There was no stage in the Greek theater until about the begin- 
ning of the Christian era’”’ (Ὁ. 60). The earliest stage in the Athenian theater 
was erected in the Neronian period and was probably only about four feet 
nine inches in height (p. 74). The theater of Vitruvius was of the Graeco- 
Roman type (pp. 79-87, 92-97), as was also the building presupposed by the 
passages in Plutarch and Pollux (pp. 78, 98-103). ‘‘The only tangible 
argument for a stage of any height in the fifth century is afforded by the 
occurrence of the words ἀναβαίνειν and xatraBaivev” (p. 91). These ‘‘are 
best explained on the basis of the slight difference in level between the orches- 
tra and the floor of the proscenium colonnade, which was probably elevated 
a step or two above the orchestra and was often used by the dramatic per- 
formers’ (Ὁ. 91; cf. p. 68). ‘Since the Acharnians was produced in 425 B.c., 
the appearance of ἀναβαίνειν in that play is valuable as affording a terminus 
ante quem for the introduction of a wooden proscenium at Athens” (pp. 91 ff.). 
| So’ excellent is the work thus inadequately outlined and so great the 

service which its publication has rendered that one hesitates to indulge in 
criticisms. Yet many of the conclusions and many of the statements of fact 
invite discussion. A few of these may perhaps be mentioned without seeming 
to be ungracious.! 


1For a criticism of certain archaeological details the reader should consult Pro- 
fessor D. M. Robinson’s excellent review in Classical Weekly, X (1918), 63 ff. 
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The statement made on the authority of Dérpfeld that the theater at 
Athens when reconstructed was moved ‘some fifty feet farther north’”’ 
(pp. 68, 65) is, I believe, an error. It can be shown, I think, that the theater 
was moved only thirty feet, but the evidence for this view did not appear until 
the very month in which Professor Flickinger’s book came from the press 
(see my “‘Key to the Reconstruction of the Fifth-Century Theater at 
Athens,” University of California Publications in Classical Philology, V 
[1918], 55 ff.). If the argument of this paper be sound, it follows that the 
further statement (p. 68) that ‘‘there are no means of determining whether 
this slight change in site was made at this period [ca. 425?] or about 465 B.c., 
when the first scene-building was erected,” is also in error. That the change 
could not have been made in 465 is, I believe, certain. Unfortunately dog- 
matic is the statement (p. 66), after Dérpfeld, that the early ‘“scene-building 
was set up behind the orchestra where the declivity had been,” or (he adds 
in a footnote) “in the south half of the old orchestra in case the orchestra was 
moved fifty feet nearer the Acropolis at this time.” The reason for this 
restriction does not appear. In any case there should have been included 
some discussion of the alternative view that the scene-building was erected 
on the orchestra before the theater was moved, as suggested by von Wilamo- 
witz, Robert, and others. The omission is unfortunate, for the general 
reader, unacquainted as he is apt to be with the special literature of the sub- 
ject, is at the mercy of the author. A few more notes upon such disputable 
points would have greatly increased the usefulness of the book without adding 
materially to its cost. 

The invention of scene-painting is ascribed to the decade ending in 
458 3.c., and, the author continues, ‘‘this would mean that at first scenery 
must have been attached directly to the scene-building itself and not inserted 
between the intercolumniations of the proscenium colonnade”’ (p. 66). 
Why? The only reason adduced is the unsupported assumption that the 
early scene-building had neither parascenia nor a columned proscenium. 
Nor is any reason offered for the hypothesis that the floor of the proscenium 
colonnade was raised a step or two above the level of the orchestra (see 
above). Doubtless the influence of Dérpfeld and Reisch (Das griechische 
Theater) is responsible for this assumption, but the thesis appears not to be 
supported by any valid evidence, and the interpretation of ἀναβαίνειν and 
καταβαίνειν based thereon is, I believe, false. Dicaeopolis did not set up his 
market in the proscenium, but in the orchestra. 

The question regarding the manner in which the chorus entered the 
orchestra is not satisfactorily treated. The statement that the chorus was 
enabled ‘‘to enter the orchestra in three files of five men each and to retain 
this formation for their dance movements” (p. 134) does not tell the whole 
story. One searches in vain too for a systematic discussion of the manner of 
acting either of chorus or of actors, and this seems to me to be one of the most 
serious omissions. With the exception of the mask, the costume of the tragic 
actor also receives scant notice. It surely is deserving of more than seven 
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lines, and that too in a footnote (p. 162)! No hint is given that the Rieti 
statuette (Fig. 66) represents an actor of a late period, and the failure to 
reproduce or even to mention the charming actor-relief from the Peiraeus is 
regrettable. The discussion of the use of masks (pp. 221 ff.) does not at all 
points carry conviction. This is particularly true of the thesis that ‘‘the 
dramatists sometimes try to explain the immobility of the actor’s mask,” as 
in Sophocles’ Electra. When Electra unexpectedly holds her brother in her 
arms, alive and well, ‘not a spark of joy can scintillate across her wooden 
features, either then or later. Her subsequent passivity is motivated by 
Orestes’ request that she continue her lamentations and not allow their 
mother to read her secret in her radiant face (vss. 1296 ff.),”’ etc. This 
interpretation is due of course to Hense (Die Modificirung der Maske in 
der griechischen Tragédie [1905], p. 5), but I have always regarded it with 
suspicion. The very expression φαιδρῷ προσώπῳ (vs. 1297) gives one pause. 
Moreover (vs. 1227), Electra turns to the chorus and exclaims: ὦ φίλταται 
γυναῖκες, ὦ πολίτιδες, Spar’ ᾿Ορέστην τόνδε, xrA. Again—and this is over- 
looked both by Hense and by Professor Flickinger—after Electra has 
promised that her mother will never see her face lit up with smiles (vs. 1310), 
she greets the aged attendant with rapturous joy (vss. 1354 ff.). This 
perhaps proves nothing. But Hense’s inept and unimaginative explanation 
is surely as wooden as the alleged ‘‘ wooden feature” of Electra’s mask. One 
is reminded of Wecklein’s exquisitely poetical interpretation of the marvelous 
line in the Agamemnon (vs. 1267): ἄλλην τιν᾽ drys dvr’ ἐμοῦ πλουτίζετε, 
that “der Vers scheint unecht zu sein; denn der vernichtete Kranz kann 
niemanden mehr dienen!’’ ‘‘ Boeotum in crasso jurares aére natum.”’ 

Similarly unconvincing is the statement that in the Eumenides ‘‘the 
furies sing their first song behind the scenes .... ; presently Apollo 
drives them from his sanctuary into the orchestra” (p. 151; cf. p. 250). 
Later (p. 287) this scene is somewhat differently interpreted and the sug- 
gestion is proposed that possibly the ghost of Clytemnestra also ‘is merely 
heard from within the scene-building.”’ To my thinking this is inconceivable. 
Again the statement (p. 259) that ‘‘a whole trilogy was no longer than an 
average modern play” cannot be right. The time required for the presenta- 
tion of the average modern play does not exceed two and a half hours. The 
unabridged Hamlet contains 3,924 lines and requires five hours, exclusive of 
intermissions, for its performance. Macbeth consists of but 2,000 lines. 
But the average length of a Sophoclean or a Euripidean trilogy was evi- 
dently about 4,500 verses. Even the Oresteia of Aeschylus comprises 3,800 
verses. Miller (Bihnenalterthiimer, p. 323) estimates the time required for a 
tetralogy as from seven to eight hours. 

The bibliographies constitute one of the valuable features of the book, 
and yet there are several rather serious omissions. Indeed, a close scrutiny 
of the bibliography reveals the fact that, with the exception of a few reviews 
by the author himself and two or three works mentioned in the Preface, there 
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are only five references to articles or treatises which appeared more recently 
than 1915. The reason for this is puzzling. Doubtless the war should be 
held responsible for some of the omissions, but it is to be hoped that when 
the book is revised the bibliography will be made somewhat fuller—why, for 
example, are only two of Robert’s many able articles cited ?—and brought 
down to date. The two indexes are full and executed with gratifying care. 
Personally, however, I should prefer to have the two combined; it would 
save the reader a considerable amount of time. One misses the words 
“entrances,” “painting,” ‘‘theophanies,” and “theoric fund.” Under the 
word “‘curtain’’ the last citation should be page 311. Other misprints are 
rare. There are two on page 302, and the date of Felsch’s dissertation 
(p. 246) is given incorrectly. It should be 1906. 

Many other matters invite comment, but their consideration would 
greatly lengthen this review, which is already too long. For the production 
of so monumental and so trustworthy a volume Professor Flickinger deserves 
both gratitude and congratulation. 

JaMES TURNEY ALLEN 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Notice sur le manuscrit Latin 4788 du vatican. By ANTOINB 
Tuomas. Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1917. 


This is a very interesting document and Professor Thomas has done a 
service to mediaeval and indirectly to classical scholarship by publishing in 
sufficient extracts its substance, with Index and glossary. A Pierre de Paris 
had been known since 1692 as author of a manuscript translation of the 
Psalms, and the present manuscript by a Pierre de Paris was described in 
1889 by M. Ernest Langlois. Professor Thomas establishes the identity of 
the two Pierres by the style and also by the fact that Simon Le Rat, to whom 
the translation of the Psalms is dedicated, lived at Cyprus from 1299 to 1310, 
where the author of the commentary tells us he also lived and where he says 
he wrote a translation of Aristotle’s Politics and a work on philosophy dedi- 
cated to the Seigneur de Tyr, i.e., Amauri de Lusignan. The nalveté and 
the spelling of Pierre’s fourteenth-century French are intelligible and very 
amusing to the amateur. Professor Thomas says that it shows the influence 
of the dialect of Venice, and his glossary records about fifty words not found 
in the Dictionnaire de l’ancienne langue francaise of Frédéric Godefroy. 
Leaving this topic to reviewers of special competence I will merely give a few 
illustrations of the main interest of the document and the light it throws on 
the culture and classical scholarship of the early fourteenth century. 

Pierre is not able to construe Boethius’ Latin correctly, still less his Greek 
quotations, and the few names of classical literature and mythology and the 
anecdotes of ancient history of which he has heard are jumbled in inextri- 
cable confusion in his mind. We could almost match from this single treatise 
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the list in Professor Kittredge’s “‘Chaucer’s Lollius’” (Harvard Studies, 
XXVIII, 81) of the howlers which a poet might commit in the fourteenth 
century. Alcibiades is a seductive damsel wooed by Alexander and Aristotle, 
Epygurien is derived from the Greek epy, ‘‘under,’’ and gyros, “‘pig,’”’ and 
means ‘‘home menant vie de porc.” Socrates was poisoned by the roy Got 
in presence of Plato because he refused to destroy two virtuous men, Filatus 
and Omer. Vesseus (Vesuvius) is a furiosité who reigns in hell. Parmenides 
masquerades as Carparmentes. It would be easy to infer too much from 
this. Tredwell’s Apollonius of Tyana, published in New York in 1886, would 
furnish almost as good an anthology of Quiproquos. Anything may happen 
when a careless and confident sciolist mixes his notes and his memories. 
What Professor Thomas calls sa suffisance imperturbable leads Pierre on the 
trail of Boethius into many fields where a modern scholar would venture only 
with the guidance of a reference library. Pierre bluffs his way through and 
imperturbably refers to his alleged translation of the Politics or the De Caelo 
for things not dreamed of in Aristotle’s philosophy. Professor Thomas does 
not attempt to write an exhaustive monograph on the sources and psychology 
of Pierre’s blunders. A plausible explanation of the strange jargon which he 
makes of Boethius’ Greek quotations would be the hypothesis that he con- 
sulted some Cyprian Barlaam who, himself unable to translate the classical 
Greek, substituted for it edifying short sentences of his own which Pierre 
took down by ear, together with his guide’s translation of them. 

A specialist in mediaeval philosophy could perhaps discover the sources 
of the singular disquisition on time in Pierre’s prologue. He himself refers 
to the liber de causis attnbuted to Aristotle. But that affirms (sec. 4) 
prima rerum creatarum est esse, while Pierre’s thesis is (p. 11) ‘la premiere 
creature que nostre Sire Dieus forma si fu le Tens.’’ Pierre goes on to argue 
Platonically or neo-Platonically ‘‘que les formes de toutes les choses estoyent 
en la pensée de Dieu avant que le Tens.”’ But no ‘‘ forme esperituele”’ outside 
of the Trinity could have been produced outside of or before time in the 
Non-Tens. For in that case such forms would be sempiternal and without 
beginning, like God himself. This is derived directly or indirectly from 
Plato’s Timaeus. But I cannot give the source, if any, of Pierre’s ingenious 
argument that time is a cause of life in creatures and a living thing itself 
because it grows, six hours annually, necessitating an interpolated day every 
four years. 

The reference (p. 42) to a book of Aristotle ‘‘apele le livre des Derreniers”’ 
at first seems very blind, but on reflection it is obviously the Analytica 
Posteriora, and there we in fact find au comensement Pierre’s statement ‘‘que 
toutes les doctrines et toutes les sciences sont fait de une conoissance de 
devant.”’ These are only specimens of the dissertation which Professor 
Thomas declines to write and which this reviewer at present has no ambition 
to undertake. 

. Pau. SHoREY 
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GREEK AND LATIN CONSTRUCTIONS IN 
IMPLIED AGREEMENT 


By Evuaens S. McCartnny 


In the classical languages there are constructions in which words 
depend upon or modify genitives implied in pronominal adjectives 
or even in other adjectives. One is tempted to call them “sports, ”’ 
although a closer examination of the literature shows them to be 
fairly numerous. The annotated editions of the classical authors 
explain clearly enough how certain words depend upon implied 
genitives, yet only occasionally do they cite similar instances. No 
attempt is made to remove the strangeness of the syntax for the 
student by quoting parallel constructions in modern languages. 
The grammars treat only the simpler aspects of the subject and always 
briefly and disconnectedly. In Latin possession is denoted by adjec- 
tives derived from personal pronouns, and not by the pronouns in 
the genitive case. Consequently, any word modifying the posses- 
sive form must be put in the genitive case. The Greek resorted to 
the same construction of its own volition and not from necessity, 
since its personal pronouns are used freely as possessive genitives. 

The closeness of the relationship between the genitive of posses- 
sion and the possessive adjective is clearly exemplified by the word 
curus. This form denotes possession whether it be used as an adjec- 
tive or as the genitive of the relative or interrogative pronoun.! 

1 There has been much discussion as to whether the adjective cutus is derived from 
the pronoun, or the pronoun from the adjective. 
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It may be noted, too, that the English adjectives ‘‘my,” “his,” 
“her,” etc., were originally genitives. Further evidence of the simi- 
larity of the two constructions in question is shown by their co- — 
ordination: e.g., summa laus et tua et Bruti est (Cic. Fam. xii. 4. 2); 
calamitatem aut propriam suam aut temporum (Caes. B.G. ii. 20); 
Dic mihi, Damoeta, cutum pecus? an Meliboei ? (Verg. Ecl.iti.1); nomen 
terraeque suumque (Ovid Met. iv. 680); nataeque meumque corpus 
(Ovid Trist. i. 3. 97).1 It may be noted, too, that such concinnity 
(some would say inconcinnity) is not confined to words denoting 
possession, but may be extended to adjectives and genitives of 
description: eg., haud sane incruentam ancipitisque certaminis 
victoriam (Livy xxi. 29. 4); recentis animi alter eoque ferocior (Livy 
xxl. 52. 2); Intellego permagnum esse negotium et maximi consilii 
(Cic. Ad. Q. Fr. i. 2. 7); corporis exigui, praecanum, solibus aptum, 
trasci celerem (Hor. Ep. 1. 20. 24-25). Likewise, a genitive of equiva- 
lence or definition with causa may be balanced by an adjective: 
Quam mulia enim, quae nostra causa numquam faceremus, facimus - 
causa amicorum (Cic. Lael. xvi. 57)! 

The Greek idiom is similar: ἡ δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἔην θεῖον [-ΞΞ θεῶν] γένος, οὐδ᾽ 
ἀνθρώπων (Iliad. vi. 180); ἔς 7’ ἐμὰ ἔργ᾽ ὁρόωσα καὶ ἀμφιπόλων 
(Odys. xix. 814).:2Σ The same construction can be found in modern 
languages, e.g., ‘Namen... . den Eurigen und Walther Fiirsts”’ 
(Schiller, Wilhelm Tell, ll. 1027-29); “Mine and my father’s death 
come not upon thee’ (Shakespeare, Hamlet, Act V, scene 2, 
l. 337)? 

In addition, adjectives are freely used as the equivalent of sev- 
eral kinds of genitives. Thus in avaritia senilis (Cic. Cat. Maj. 
Xviii. 65), “‘an old man’s greed,” and ‘Exrépeov χιτῶνα (Iliad. ii. 416), 
“‘Hector’s tunic,’”’ the adjectives have the force of possessive geni- 


1As might be expected, pronominal adjectives with ‘“‘interest’”’ and ‘‘refert’’ 
are co-ordinated with genitives: e.g., mea et ret publicae tnteresse (Cic. Fam. ii. 19 
fin.); magis ret publicae interest quam mea (Livy xxvi. 31. 10); magis nullius interest 
quam tua (Livy xxiv. 8. 17); non tam sua quam rei publicae interesse (Suet. Caes. 86); 
illorum magis quam sua retulisse (Sall. Jug. cxi. 1). 


2 This list might, of course, be greatly extended: e.g., Odys. xv. 262; xvi. 300; 
xix. 514; Aesch. Eum. 89; Aesch. Trach. 485, etc. 


3 A long list of similar instances is to be found in Jespersen, A Modern English 
Grammar, II, 405. 
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tives;' in mea gratia (Ovid. Met. ii. 293), “regard for me,” and 
θρῆνος οὑμός (Aesch. Prom. 388), “lament for me,” of objective 
genitives; jn servilis percontatio (Cic. De Orat. ii. 80. 327), “ question- 
ing by the slaves,’’ and μητρῷον φόνον (Eur. Med. 1305), “murder by 
a mother,”’ of subjective genitives; in pugna Cannensis (Livy xxii. 
50, 1; ef. Cannarum pugna, Livy xxiii. 43. 4), “the battle of Can- 
nae,” and πεδίον Σκαμάνδριον (Iliad ii. 465), “the plain of Scaman- 
der,” of appositional genitives; in Agamemnonius Orestes (Verg. 
Aen. iv. 471), “Orestes, the son of Agamemnon,” and Νηληίῳ 
υἷι (Ilzad ii. 20) “‘Neleus’ son,” of genitives denoting parentage. 

Hector Naevianus (Cic. Fam. v. 12) indicates authorship. In the 
Hypothesis of Euripides’ Rhesus, we find a genitive and adjective of 
authorship used in consecutive sentences: τοῦτο τὸ δρᾶμα ἔνιοι νόθον 
ὑπενόησαν ws οὐκ ὃν Εὐριπίδου" τὸν yap Σοφόκλειον μᾶλλον ὑποφαίνει 
χαρακτῆρα. In Latin even the genitive of the whole may be repre- 
sented by an adjective: Ut enim adulescentem in quo est senile 
(=senis) aliquid, sic senem in quo est aliquid adulescentis probo 
(Cic. Cat. Maj. xi. 38). Here, too, the English is not without 
analogies: e.g., “mortal taste”’ (Milton, Paradise Lost, I, 2) = “taste 
by mortals”; “a fruitful prognostication” (Antony and Cleopatra, 
Act I, scene 2, 1. 53)=“‘a prognostication of fruitfulness’’; ‘their 
sterile curse’ (Julzus Caesar, Act I, scene 2, |. 9)=“their curse, 
sterility’’; ‘‘aged contusions’’ (IJ Henry VI, Act V, scene 8,1. 3) = 
“‘age’s contusions.”’ Such lists of adjectival uses might, of course, 
be greatly extended.” 

Since adjectives so frequently have the value of genitives, it is 
not surprising that they intrude upon the functions of the substantive, 
having in grammatical dependence upon them adjectives, participles, 
nouns, and pronouns, and serving as antecedents for pronouns. 


I. ADJECTIVES 


The simplest and the most common type of implied agreement 
in Latin is that in which the four words itpse, unus, solus, and omnis 
1 The equivalence of the possessive adjective and the possessive genitive is well 


shown by the following quotation: τὴν γῆν ὅταν νομίσωσι τὴν τῶν πολεμίων εἶναι 
σφετέραν, τὴν δὲ σφετέραν τῶν πολεμίων (Ar. Ran. 1464). 


2 For other uses in English see Kellner, Historical Outlines of English Syntaz, 
pp. 157-59. 
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are used in the genitive to intensify or to explain further the meaning 
of pronominal adjectives: e.g., suum ipsius caput (Livy xxx. 20. 8);? 
sua unius gratia (Livy 11. 8. 3)? suo solius periculo (Cic. Cat. iv. 
11. 23);* vestram omnium vicem (Livy xxv. 38. 3). 

To denote possession, it is, however, normal to employ with 
omnium the genitives nostrum and vestrum instead of their adjective 
derivatives; e.g., omnium nostrum fortuna (Livy xxv. 38. 2); volun- 
tati vestrum omnium (Cic. De Orat. ii. 56. 209).4 As a rule, noster 
and vester are reserved for use with verbal nouns and hence are 
equivalent to subjective and objective genitives: e.g., nostro omnium 
fletu (Cic. Mil. 92); nostro omnium interitu (Cic. Cat. i. 4. 10); 
vesitram omnium caedem (Cic. Cat. iv. 2. 4). Terence’s construction 
nostram vitam omnium (Adel. 331)® is extremely irregular and is 
anything but Ciceronian. Compare omnium nostram vitam salutem- 
que (Cat. i. 6. 14) and vitam omnium vestrum (Cat. iii. 1. 1). 

Although synesis is most frequent with the quartet of words 
just cited, other adjectives may be so employed: e.g., vestris paucorum 
laudibus (Cic. Ad Brut. i. 7. 2); noster duorum eventus (Livy vii. 
9.8; cf. villi. 7.7). In Greek, αὐτός is the word most frequently used 
in agreement with an implied genitive: e.g., ὑμέτερος δ᾽ εἰ μὲν θυμὸς 
νεμεσίζεται αὐτῶν (Odys. 1. 138); αὐτῶν yap σφετέρῃσιν ἀτασθαλίῃσιν 
ὅλοντο (Odys.i.7).6 This construction is so common that on occasion 
the possessive pronoun may be omitted: e.g., αὐτῶν yap ἀπωλό- 
μεθ᾽ ἀφραδίῃσιν (Odys. x. 27). There occurs a slight variation from 
this type of construction. In the following quotation the adjective 
ἴδιος is regarded as the equivalent of a pronominal adjective and 

1 Cf. Livy i. 28. 4; v. 38.7; x. 16. 4: xxviii. 19.10; Οἷς. Verr. iii. 4.7; Fam. vi. 
16; Cic. Muren. iv. 9; Ovid Met. xv. 214; Quint. ii. 6. 7. 

2 Cf. Οἷς. Sest. lx. 128; Livy vi. 23. 9; xxviii. 28. 12; xxxvi. 36. 2; xlv. 21. 4. 

3Cf. Ter. Heaut. Tim. 128-29; Cic. Fam. v. 14. 3; Οἷς. Aidt. xi. 15. 2. 


4 Οἵ. parens omnium nostrum (Cat. i. 7. 17); urbis salutem omniumque vestrum 
(Cat. ii. 12. 27); omnium vestrum ora atque oculos (Cat. iv. 1. 1); omnium vestrum 
bona (Att. xi. 6. 2); de salute omnium nostrum (Flace. xxxvii. 94); sedem omnium 
nostrum (Cic. Sull. xi. 33); non modo in auribus vestris, sed in oculis omnium (Verr. 
i. 3. 7); admiratio omnium vestrum (Verr. ii. 4. 12, 27); ad omnium vestrum studium 
(Cic. De Orat. iii. 10. 37). 


5 Cf. nostra omnium delicta (Greg. Μ΄ Lit. Sacram. N. 820). 


6 Cf. also Iliad vi. 446, 490; x. 204; xv. 39; Odys. i. 356, 409; ii. 45; xiv. 188; 
xv. 262; xvi. 197; xxii. 218, etc. 
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hence is intensified by a genitive: τὰς ἰδίας αὐτῶν προσόδους παραι- 
ρήσεται (Dem. Phil. ii. 22). Other adjectives are used in the same 
way; e.g., δαὴρ αὖτ᾽ ἐμὸς ἔσκε κυνώπιδος (Iliad ili. 180); τ᾽ dua δυστή- 
vou κακά (Soph. Qed. Col. 344).! 

Parallels to the constructions with ipse and αὐτός occur in old 
German: e.g., stneru selbes stimmu, thie stne selbes friunta.2 Modern 
German avoids such syntax by eigen, to which the English “own” 
corresponds. In classical times the Latin words proprius* and pecu- 
aris‘ and the Greek ἴδιος and οἰκεῖος" were taking steps in this 
direction.’ Latin nostram mtam omnium may be paralleled by 
colloquial ‘‘ American,’’ “‘you(r) all’s house.” 


II. PARTICIPLES 


Instances of participles in implied agreement may likewise 
be found: e.g., nomen meum absentis, meas praesentis preces (Cic. 
Plane. x. 26); exemplo nostro praesentium (Cic. Fam. xii. 15); vim 
tuam praesentis (Livy xxxvi. 7. 5); pugna Romana [= Romanorum] 
incumbentium (Livy xxx. 34. 2); muliebris [=multerum] fletus et 
concursatio incerta nunc hos, nunc illos sequentium rogitantiumque 
viros natosque (Livy v. 40. 3); mea scripta timentis (Hor. Sat. 1. 
4, 22-23); nostros flentis ocellos (Ovid Her. v. 45); Saepe rogabis 
ul mea defunctae molliter ossa cubent (Ovid Am. i. 8. 108); meum 
propositum servantis (Sen. Ep. xcii. 11). Illustrations equally 
instructive occur in Greek: e.g., τὰ σὰ κράτη θανόντος (Soph. Aj. 


1Cf. also Soph. Phil. 1126, Trach. 775; Eur. Suppl. 921, Phoen. 1503, Ion, 
1438; Lycophr. 1215. 

2 Wilmanns, Deutsche Grammatik, III, 2, p. 606. See also Grimm, Deuische 
Grammatk, Ὁ. 356. 

8 Cf. de tuts propriis sceleritbus (Cic. Vatin. xii. 30); suits proprits periculis (Cic. 
Rep. i. 4. 7); sua propria bella (Cic. Nat. Deor. ii. 28. 70). 

‘Cf. proprio suo et peculiari deo (Suet. Aug. 5); 6 peculiartbus loculis suts (Suet. 
Galb. 12); vento ad Lysaniam, peculiarem tuum testem (Cic. Flacc. xxi. 51). 

δ Cf. περὶ τῶν ὑμετέρων ἰδίων (Dem. 439. 25); περὶ τῶν ἐμῶν ἰδίων (Dem. 1226. 24); 
ἡμέτερον ἴδιον (Dem. 1274. 7). 

5 Cf. τὰς οἰκείας ἡμῶν ἁμαρτίας (Th. i. 144. 1). 

Ἴ The word “‘personal’’ in English might conceivably have worn down into a 
possessive pronoun; cf. ‘‘ With my personal eye will I look to’t’”’ (Shakespeare, Othello, 
Act II, scene 3, ll. 5-6). The word ‘‘proper” as used by Browning in Paracelsus is 
probably a deliberate classicism: ‘‘’Tis for my proper peace, indeed; rather than 
yours. ”’ 
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1015); ὄμμα τοὐμὸν ζῶντος (Xen. Cyr. vill. 7. 26).1 The modern 
languages provide parallels: e.g., ‘““Obé: dans sa vie, a s& mort 
adoré, son palais fut un temple”’ (Voltaire).? 

This said, he sat; and expectation held 


His look suspense, awaiting who appear’d. 
(Milton, Paradise Lost, II, ll. 416-17) 


III. NOUNS 


Synesis is frequent with nouns also: e.g., tuum hominis simplicis 
pectus (Cic. Phil. ii. 48. 111); meam legem hominis inimici (Cic. 
Sest. xlvi. 135); tua domus talis virt et civis (Cic. De Orat. i. 60. 
255); tudicium tuum viri eruditissimi ac super tsta verissimi (Pliny 
Ep. 1x. 25); tuum studium adulescentis (Cic. Fam. xv. 18. 1); nostrum 
peditum opus (Livy vil. 33. 10); meum factum dictumve consulis 
gravius quam tribuni (Livy vii. 40. 9). Instances of proper names 
are less numerous: Ex Anniana Milonis domo (Cic. Ad Au. iv. 3. 3); 
amperium tuum atque edictum Apollinis (Plaut. Men. 871); de 
Vulcania arma (Verg. Aen. xii. 739). Servius comments as follows 
on the last citation: hypallage pro “dei Vulcani arma.’’ In the 
Vulgate we find Salutatio mea manu Pauli a Cor. 16:21; Col. 4:18; 
II Thess. 3:17). 

There is a loose form of apposition in which the appositive is in 
the nominative case instead of in the genitive: e.g., Hinc Gaetulae 
urbes, genus insuperabile bello (Aen. iv. 40) = Hinc Gaetulorum urbes, 
generis insuperabilzs bello. Likewise, Sed fines Libyci, genus intrac- 
tabile bello (Aen. i. 339) =Sed fines Libyum, generis intractabilis bello. 

A very unusual type of constructio ad sensum is that in which the 
genitive is in mediate apposition to possessives: e.g., cum meam ἢ 
salutem senatus exteris nationibus ut civis optumi commendabat 
(Cie. Parad. iv. 29). It should be stated, however, that the wf is 
italicized in the Teubner edition. An instance somewhat more 
striking occurs in Livy (iv. 2. 18): sed audeat Canuleius in senatu 


1Cf. also Plato Symp. 194A; Eur. Hee. 430; Eur. Cycl. 245-46; Eur. ΕἸ. 1195-96; 
Eur. Herc. Fur. 438. 


2 Quoted by Gerber, Die Sprache als Kunst, I, 569. 


8 JI have seen Interest mea oratoris quoted as coming from Cicero, but I have been 
unable to find the passage. See Reisig, Lat. Syntaz (1888), p. 548. 
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proloqui se, nist suas leges tamquam wictoris patres accipi sinant, 
dilectum haberi prohibiturum ? 

The Latin word proprius, when it means “‘own,”’ may be described 
as a “personiess’”’ possessive pronoun.’ ΑΒ it has no definite idea 
of person attaching to it, it must be further defined. As with the 
common possessive pronouns, all explanatory words must fall into 
the genitive: e.g., Postremum genus, quod proprium Catilinae est 
(Cic. Cag. ii. 10. 22), “The last class which is [own, Catiline’s] Cati- 
line’s own”’; allud magnificentissimum factum proprium est Thrasybult 
(Nep. 1. 5), ‘that superb achievement is Thrasybulus’ own.’’ There 
are, of course, many instances of proprius with the genitive, but it is 
difficult to find illustrations of defining genitives so clear-cut, since 
the word shades off into so many different meanings. 

Occasionally a noun in the genitive depends upon a noun implied 
by an adjective: e.g., ertlem [=ert] filium eius (Ter. Ph. 39); paternum 
[=patris] amicum virginis (op. cit. 128). There is another usage 
somewhat similar: e.g., apud paternum suum hospitem (Pl. Mil. 135); 
nostra erilis concubina (Mil. 458); meam erilem concubinam (Mil. 
549); nostrum erilem filium (Trin. 602).2 The personal pronoun does 
not normally express possession by the genitive. As a conse- 
quence adjective derivatives are employed in the same gender, 
number, and case as the main adjectives. In such instances logic 
accommodates itself to the needs of syntax.’ 

Not infrequently the Latin uses a phrase in dependence upon a 
noun. In the following illustration a phrase seems to depend upon 
an adjective: panem autopyrum de suo sili (Petr. 66), “whole-wheat 
bread from itself’”’ (i.e., from unbolted flour). The de suo sibi 
emphasizes the idea in auto and likewise defines -pyrum. 


1 When proprius, ‘‘own,”’ is unattended by a possessive adjective or a defining 
genitive, it is practically reflexive: o©.g., quoniam in propria < =mea> non pelle 
qutessem (Hor. Sat. ii. 6. 66); non elfiam proprio < =tuo> Marte tibi (Ovid Ex Pont. 
iv. 7. 14); quendam.... cultello proprios <=suos> purgantem leniter unguis 
(Hor. Epitst. i. 7. 50-51). 


2 Morris comments as follows: ‘‘nostrum erilem filium, our master’s son, noster 
erus being treated as a kind of compound noun.”’ Such usage may readily be explained 
through the failure to feel any difference between the adjective ertlts and the genitive 
eri. Inthe Menaechmi we find rem ertlem in line 966 and but two lines below, rem ert. 
Compare also ert sut et rem et filitum (Most. 28) and erilem filtum (Most. 82). 


3 Compare also erilis noster filius (Epid. 20; Truc. 297); nostro ertli filio (Epid. 
164: Cas. 1014); mea ertlis filia (Cist. 749); ertlem nostram filiam (Cist. 550). 
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Greek displays great freedom in making substantives agree with 
implied forms, e.g. Νεστορέῃ [-- Νέστορος] νηὶ Πυλοιγενέος βασιλῆος 
(Iliad Δ. 54); ᾿Αθηναῖος [Ξε Αθηνῶν], πόλεως τῆς μεγίστης (Plato 
Ap. 29D).! 

There is an instance of this idiom in which Sophocles (Oed. 
Tyr. 1400) compresses a great deal into a few words. Oecedipus, 
addressing the three roads, the secret glen, and the coppice, exclaims: 
at τοὐμὸν αἷμα τῶν ἐμῶν χειρῶν ἄπο ἐπίετε πατρός, i.e., “ye who drank 
from my own hands my own blood, the blood that flowed in the veins 
of my father.”” The explanatory noun may be employed to express 
even the relation of cause: καὶ τὸ μὲν ἡμέτερον τὸ τῶν ἀνδρῶν ἧττον 
θαυμαστὸν ἦν (Plato Charm. 1540), 1.6., “Our feelings, since they were 
those of men, were less surprising.”” In New Testament Greek the 
expression ὁ ἀσπασμὸς τῇ ἐμῇ χειρὶ Πάυλου occurs three times (I Cor. 
16:21; Col. 4:18; II Thess. 3:17). The idiom may be readily 
paralleled in German, e.g.: “Als seine Tochter nur, des Machtigen’”’ 
(Schiller Die Piccolomini, 111, 8); ‘‘an meiner Schwelle, des armen 
Mannes”’ (Wilhelm Tell, 3194-95).? 

If the forms “my,” “his,” “her,” etc., are adjectives? even 
English has somewhat similar constructions: e.g., ‘“‘Thou dost 
His will, the Maker's’? (Tennyson, Idylls of the King, ‘Gareth and 
Lynette,” 11. 10-11). 


1Cf. also Iliad v. 741; xvii. 272-73; Odys. i. 160-61; xi. 634; Herod. vii. 80; 
ix. 92; Aesch. Cho. 226-27; Aristoph. Ach. 93; Aristoph. Plut. 33; Aristoph. Nub. 
1202; Plato Lach. tnttto; Plato Hipp. Maj. 281E; Eur. El. 366; Luc. D.D. xx. 9; 
Luc. Somn. 99. 


2 Cf. Die Piccolomini, 2058, 2129; Wallensteins Tod, 1300. Additional illustrations 
can be found in Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik, IV, 351 (421). 


3‘*The possessive pronouns may be regarded either as noun-pronouns in the 
genitive, or as personal noun-pronouns made into adjectives. .... As there is not 
a trace of genitive inflection in such possessives as ‘‘my,”’ ‘‘mine,’’ and as the dis- 
tinction between conjoint and absolute is more characteristic of adjectives than of 
nouns, we can have no hesitation in regarding possessive pronouns, taken as a whole, 
as adjectives rather than as genitive cases of noun-pronouns’”’ (Sweet, A New English 
Grammar, I, ὃ 203). 

Emerson (A Brief History of the English Language, ὃ 375) states that ‘‘the so-called 
possessive cases of the personal pronouns usually represent, not the old genitives, 
but possessive pronouns derived from them. This would not be evident from present 
English usage. In Middle English, however, the possessives from which our modern 
forms have sprung were regularly inflected like adjectives, so that they could not have 
been genitives.’’ See also p. 198, ἢ. 3. 
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In the following quotations the explanatory words are not in the 
possessive case: 


Thus shall mankind his guardian care engage, 
The promised father of a future age. 


Here rests his head upon the lap of earth 
A youth, to fortune and to fame unknown. 
(Gray, Elegy in a Country Churchyard) 


Here repose Angelo’s, Alfieri’s bones, and his, The starry Galileo (Byron, 
Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, IV, 65). 

The appositional genitives in Latin with tamquam and ut suggest 
certain explanatory expressions in English: “My duty as an Assem- 
blyman” (Franklin); “my arrival, although an only son unseen 
for four years” (Scott Rob Roy, ca. p. 5).} “What’s her name in 
the’ cap?” (Shakespeare, Love’s Labour’s Lost, Act II, scene 1, 
1. 209) contains a phrase modifying an adjective, as does the citation 
from Petronius 66: panem autopyrum de suo sibt. 


IV. PRONOUNS 

The genitive of quisque is used at times to define more precisely 
the adjective suus. The combination suus cuzusque, “his, each 
one’s” = “each one’s own,” is especially emphatic: e.g., Τά maxime 
quemque decet, quod est cuiusque maxime suum (Cic. Off. i. 31. 113), 
“That character is most becoming to each one which is fundamentally 
[his, each one’s] each one’s own.” The idiom is very convenient in 
laying stress upon the rights of the individual: Ex quo, quia suum 
cuiusque fit eorum, quae natura fuerant communia, quod cuique obtigit, 
id quisque teneat (op. cit. i. 7. 21), ‘Therefore since, of the boons 
made common by nature, that becomes [his, each one’s] each one’s 
own which falls to the lot of each one, let each one hold possession 
of it.’” 

Livy, too, makes effective use of this idiom: e.g., Nam cum ita 
priores decemviri servassent, uf unus fasces haberet ef hoc insigne | 


1In English, however, the nouns in the explanatory expressions are probably in 
the common case, although I have seen it stated that the sign of the possessive is 
omitted. 


2Cf. also ad suam cuiusque naturam (Cic. Off. i. 33. 119); suae τοὶ cuiusque cus- 
todia (op. cit. ii. 22. 78); ut nihil suum cuiusque sit (op. cit. iii. 12. 53); quominus 
suum quidque cuiusque sit (op. ctt. iii. 20. 67); sute custusque sensibus (op. cit. v. 10. 
27); @ suo cutusque genere (op. cit. v. 24. 69); tn suo cutusque genere (De Orat. ii. 5); 
ex sua cutusque parte (Verr. i. 47. 123). 


(Pope) 
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regium in orbem suam cutusque vicem per omnes iret, subito omnes 
cum duodenis fascibus prodiere (Livy iii. 36. 3). Compare ex sua 
cuiusque opportunitate (Livy xxl. 44. 2). 

We have already noted that proprius is a “‘ personless”’ possessive 
pronoun (see p. 191), and that a noun explaining it falls perforce into 
the genitive. Personal pronouns take the adjective forms: e.g., 
sua propria bella (Cic. Nat. Deor. ti. 70); suo proprio genere (Cic. 
Fin. iii. 10. 84). Other pronouns must be treated in the same fashion 
as nouns. The idiom suus zpsius may be duplicated with proprius: 
e.g., In M. Catone, tudices, haec bona quae videmus divine et egregia 
ipsius scitote esse propria (Cic. Mur. xxix. 61).! 

Cicero has two interesting uses of the word in consecutive 
sentences: Cuius quoniam proprium te esse scribis mancipio et nexo, 
meum autem usu et fructu, contentus isto sum. Id enim est cutusque 
proprium, quo quisque fruitur atque utitur (Fam. vii. 30. 2), “Since 
you write that you are his [i.e., Atticus’] own by purchase and owner- 
ship, mine by use and enjoyment, I am content. For that is each 
one’s own, which each one enjoys and uses.’ A similar construction 
is found in Nepos (Lys. i. 5): Horum in numerum nemo admittebatur 
nisi qui aut e1us hospitio contineretur aut se illius fore proprium fide 
confirmarat. 

The Greek furnishes an interesting example of a pronoun in 
distributive apposition to an implied genitive: ὑμέτερον δὲ ἑκάστου 
θυμὸν ἀέξω (Iliad xvii. 226), “I will increase your courage, each 
one’s.”’ In another passage an archaic genitive defines an adjective: 
παῖδες τεθνᾶσι χειρὶ μητρῴᾳ σέθεν (Eur. Med. 1320). 


1 This example has been placed here rather than in the first category in order that 
it may be grouped with other uses of proprius. 


3 Harpers’ Dictionary quotes the second sentence to illustrate the substantive use 
of proprius. These sentences are Cicero's retort to a more or less playful passage in 
a letter from Curius: ‘'S.v.b.; sum enim χρήσει μὲν tuus, κτήσει δὲ Allici nostri; ergo 
fructus est tuus, mancipium illius” (Fam. vii. 29.1). In using proprium in the first. 
sentence Cicero is not stating that Curius is property, but admitting Atticus’ exclusive 
right of possession. The second use is likewise possessive. These two sentences are 
cited first by Corradini to illustrate the fundamental uses of proprius. 


8 The pronoun is at times construed with παῖδες, but it is more dramatic with the 
adjectives. ‘‘Children are dead by a mother’s hand,—yours.”’ First we have an 
outburst of indignation against the general thought, revolting in itself, of children 
dying by a mother’s hand, and then the crime is brought home to the perpetrator by 
a telling climax. 


΄ 
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Comparable to the use of proprius in Latin are the Greek idioms 
with ἴδιος and οἰκεῖος. .One is, however, frequently on thin ice in 
discussing them, owing to delicate shades in their meanings. These 
words, after much attrition, finally began to wear down into colorless 
possessive adjectives meaning “own”: e.g., Ζεὺς ἰδίοις νόμοις Kpa- 
τύνων (Aesch. Prom. 404); πότερα [ὄλωλεν] πατρῴας ἢ πρὸς οἰκείας 
χερός (Soph. Antig. 1176). The context makes it clear whether they 
refer to words in the first, second, or third person. In New Testa- 
ment Greek it can be said of ἴδιος that it is in most uses practically 
a reflexive pronoun: e.g., κοπιῶμεν ἐργαζόμενοι ταῖς ἰδίαις (“the own’”’ 
=“our οὐ ἢ χερσίν (I Cor. 4:12); τὴν δὲ δοκὸν ἐν τῷ ἰδίῳ [the 
own” =“thine own’’] ὀφθαλμῷ οὐ κατανοεῖς; (Luke 6:41); ἦλθεν εἰς 
τὴν ἰδίαν [“the own” =“his own”’] πόλιν (Matt. 9:1).:}: When ἴδιος 
and οἰκεῖος do not refer to some noun or pronoun already expressed, 
any further definition of them (and such definition is then inevitable) 
must be indicated by the genitive. We find these words contrasted 
with κοινός, δημόσιος, or ἄλλοτριος, either expressly or by implication, 
in such fashion that they must mean “own,” and not “private” 
or “personal.”’ The accompanying genitives do not then so much 
indicate possession as specify the possessor: e.g., Μᾶλλον πεφόβημαι 
ras οἰκείας ἡμῶν [= “the own,” “ours” ἁμαρτίας ἢ ras τῶν ἐναντίων 
διανοίας (Thuc. i. 144. 1), “I am more afraid of our own mistakes 
than of our enemies’ designs” (Jowett); ὑπὸ τῶν. . .. πρὸς τὸ 
αὐτῶν ἴδιον [=the own,” “theirs”’] κέρδος πολιτευόντων, ἐκείνου del 
τὸ κοινὸν αὔξοντος καὶ ἀπὸ τῶν αὑτοῦ καὶ ἀπὸ τοῦ τῆς πόλεως δυνάτου 
(Xen. Hell. i. 4. 13), “‘by those conducting the state for their own 
gain, whereas he is forever increasing the common wealth both from 
his own resources and the substance of the state”; of τὴν πολιτείαν 
οὐκέτι κοινήν, ἀλλ᾽ ἰδιάν αὑτῶν ἡγούμενοι (Aesch. In Cites. 3), “those 
thinking the government not common, but their own”; ἀπορίᾳ 
ἰδίων ἑαυτοῦ κτημάτων τε καὶ εὐδοξιῶν (Plato, Menez. 247B). Jowett 
renders the last quotation as follows, using the indefinite second per- 
son: ‘‘ because you have neither money nor reputation of your own.’ 

1“ The own was used, 14th to 17th c., in the sense of ‘its own’ (instead of his own, 


st own) ... . 1601 Holland 11, 71: As for Orach there is a wild kind of it, growing 
of the owne accord”’ (Oxford Dictionary). 


3 For instances in the New Testament, see Acts 1:19; Pet. 3:3; Tit. 1:12. 
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V. DATIVES DEFINING ADJECTIVES 


Occasionally a dative case is used to define an adjective more 
exactly, or even to emphasize: 
Sed is quo pacto serviat suo sibi pari, 
Id ego hic apud nos proloquar, st operam datis. 
(Plaut. Capt. 5-6) 

Elmer’s comment on this usage runs as follows: “The sit 
intensifies the idea of suo, but at the same time lays stress upon the 
interests involved in the possession and in the general situation; 
tpsius might have taken the place of suo siti, but that would have 
concerned itself only with the idea of possession.’”’ Bennett classes 
such uses under the sympathetic dative.! This idiom is frequent 
in Plautus: e.g., sua silt fallacia (Capt. 46); suo sibi suco (Capt. 
81).2 It occurs but once in Terence: suo sibt gladio hunc iugulo 
(Ad. 958). It is found also in Caecilius, Accius, Cicero, Vitruvius, 
Columella, Apuleius, Tertullian, Minucius Felix, and a few other 
writers.* 

In like manner the dative of quisque may be employed to define 
an adjective. In contrasting the spoken and written word Quin- 
tilian (x. 1. 17) remarks: In lectione certius cudicium, quod audients 
frequenter aut suus cuique favor aut ille laudantium clamor extorquet, 
‘“‘In reading there is maturer reflection which either [his, each one’s] 
each one’s own favoritism or the applause of partisans frequently 
wrests away from the hearer.’”?’ Compare also: sibt cuique cariorem 
suam esse rationem (Cic. Fin. iii. 21. 70), “each one’s own interests 
are dearer to himself’’; suis ea [=Fortuna] cuique fingttur moribus 
(Cic. Parad. v. 34), “Fortune is moulded by each one’s own quali- 
ties’; amicitiarum sua cuique permanent stabilis et certa possessio 
(Cic. Lael. xv. 55), “‘as regards friendships, each one’s own possession 
remains firm and secure. ’” 

1 Syntaz of Early Latin: The Cases, Ὁ. 141. 

2 Landgraf, Archiv far latein. Lexicographie, VIII, 43. 3 Ibid., pp. 44—45. 

4 The pronoun qutsque is fond of being in juxtaposition to a possessive pronoun even 
when it has no grammatical relation to it. In the following sentences, however, it 
seems to be used in ἀπὸ κοινοῦ constructions: admodum tenenda sunt sua cuique non 
vitiosa, sed tamen propria (Cic. Of. i. 31. 110), ‘each one’s own (his, each one’s) traits 
must be kept to the limit by each one, in so far as they are not objectionable and still 


characteristic’; suum cutque incommodum ferendum est (Cic. Of. iii. 6. 30), ‘each 
one’s own [his, each one’s} misfortune must be borne by each one.”’ 
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Greek analogies are not wanting: ‘Aperépov [-ε ἡμῖν] πότμου, 
κλεινοῖς Λαβδακίδαισιν (Soph. Antig. 861). It will be noted that the 
Labdacidae are not merely connected with the πότμου; they are the 
persons interested. The same usage may occur with a participle: 
ἐμοῖσιν [-Ξ ἐμοί] ὄσσοις ὁμίχλα προσῇξε εἰσιδούσᾳ (Aesch. Prom. 144). 
Colloquial German abounds in such idioms: e.g., “in dem Wolf 
seinem Leib’’; “dem Falada seinem Kopf”; ‘‘als dem Manne seine 
Frau starb”; “‘bringe dem Nachbar deine Leiter zuriick.’”! 


VI. RELATIVE PRONOUNS 


Implied genitives may carry a greater burden than an adjective 
or & noun in apposition, since we find relative clauses dependent upon 
them: 

-“Frustra,” inquit, “meae vitae subvenire conamini, quem tam 
sanguis viresque deficiunt”? (Caes. B.G. vii. 50. 6). Factum [eius 
hostis periculum] etiam nuper in Italia servili [=servorum] tumultu, 
quos tamen aliquid usus ac disciplina, quam a nobis accemissent, 
sublevarent (Caes. B.G. i. 40. 5). Vere haec Romana esse, non ver- 
sutiarum Punicarum [= Punicorum] neque calliditatis Graecae {= Grae- 
corum], apud quos fallere hostem quam vi superare gloriosius fuerit 
(Livy xlii. 47. 7).? 

Still another type of construction is that in which the relative 
pronoun, instead of referring directly to an adjective, modifies a 
noun that picks up the idea in the adjective: e.g., Equestri proelio, 
qua parte coparum conserend: manum fortuna data est, hostem fudt 
(Livy xxi. 41.4); Hannibal spem nanctus locis natis ad equestrem 
pugnam, qua parte virium invictus erat, facturos copiam pugnando 
consules, derigit aciem (Livy xxii. 44). 

With the verbs “‘interest’’ and “refert’”’ peculiar pronominal 
usage puts the Latin in a straight jacket and the constructio ad sensum 
must be employed: e.g., Vehementer intererat vestra qui patres estis 

1 Quoted from K. G. Andresen, Sprachgebrauch, p. 239. See also Grimm, Deulsche 
Grammatik, IV, 351-52 (423-24). 


3 Such constructions are common in Cicero: e.g., Cat. I. 3. 7; Mantl. ix. 26; 
Vatin. xii. 29; Fam. i. 9.13; i. 9. 23; ii. 11.1; xiv. 1; Brut. xxix. 112; Div. ii. 13. 31; 
Plane. iv. 11; Sull. xxix; Pac. ap. Cic. De Orat. ii. 46. The idiom is found sporadi- 
cally elsewhere: e.g., Ter. And. 96-98; Caes. B.G. vii. 50. 4; Sall. Caé. xxxiii. 1; 
Sall. Jug. Ixxxv. 28; Liv. ii. 53. 1; Ovid Ez Pont. iii. 4.91; Tac. Hist. 1. 38. 
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(Plin. Ep. iv. 13. 4); Vestra qui vixistis interest (Cic. Sull. xxviii); 
Id mea minume refert qui sum natu maximus (Ter. Adel. 881). 

Analogies occur in Greek too: e.g., τῆς ἐμῆς [= ἐμοῦ] ἐπεισόδου, ὃν 
unr’ ὀκνεῖτε (Soph. Oed. Col. 730); ἄνυμφος [= ἄνευ νὐμφης] ἀνυμέναιος 
[=dvev ὑμεναίων) @ μ᾽ ἐχρῆν τυχεῖν (Eur. Hec. 416). 

Similar usage.is to be found in modern German: e.g., “Seine 
Befreiung, der viel erduldet hatte, ist endlich eingetreten.’” 

English abounds in constructions of this kind if, as before stated, 
the possessive forms of its personal pronouns are adjectives: e.g., 
““T leave him to your gracious acceptance, whose trial shall better 
publish his commendation”? (Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice, 
Act IV, scene 1, ll. 164-6θ) ὃ 


His praise is lost who stays till all commend. 
(Pope, Essay on Criticism) 


But Marmion, as to chase the awe 
Which thus had quelled their hearts who saw ..... 
(Scott, Marmion, IT, 519-20) 


1Cf. also Thuc. ii. 45. 2; Xen. Cyr. v. 2. 15. 


2 A half-page of such examples is to be found in F. Blats, Neuhochdeutsche Gram- 
matik, IT (1896), 875. 


* The adjective character of such forms is unquestioned by C. T. Onions (An 
Advanced English Syntaz, p. 144), a member of the staff of the Oxford Dictionary. 
His statement runs as follows: ‘‘A Possessive Adjective or Pronoun has sometimes a 
Relative depending on it; in such cases my (mine), his, their (theirs), etc., are mentally 
analysed as of me, of him, of them, etc.”” He quotes three instances: ‘‘Nor better was 
their lot who fled’’ (Scott). 

**Hard is our fate 
Who serve in the state.” 
(Addison) 
‘Let grief and sorrow still embrace his heart 
That doth not wish thee well.” 
(Shakespeare) 

W. B. Hodgson (Errors in the Use of English, p. 105) regards as mistakes con- 
structions of this type in current English. Some grammarians consider the possessive 
forms in these idioms as adjectives even in Middle English. ‘See L. Kellner, Historical 
Outlines of English Syntaz, §302. He cites the following instance: 

**Prest we ben for the to deye, 
And for his love that deyd on rood.” 

The Oxford Dictionary states that his began to be employed as an adjective about 
the eleventh century. It cites an instance of her as an adjective as early as 900 and of 
their as early as 1200. Some of the implied constructions with personal pronouns in 
English are doubtless due to their retention of the fuller functions of the Anglo- 
Saxon genitive, but it seems hazardous to ascribe all of them to that source. Many 
such instances may be as spontaneous as were those of the Greek and the Latin. 
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How different is his state who stands on the outside of that storehouse, 
and feels that its gates must be stormed, or remain forever shut against 
him! (Carlyle, Essay on Burns.) 


We have seen that constructions of implied agreement were 
employed with great latitude in the classical languages. Although 
it is hazardous to draw any generalizations without having ransacked 
the entire literature extant, it seems that the Greeks employed them 
most freely in poetry and the Romans in prose. After illustrating 
the use of genitives with ἐμός, Liddell and Scott make the guarded 
statement that ‘this usage is hardly to be found in Attic prose.” 
The scholium on Aristophanes Plut. 33 comments thus: τὸν ἐμὸν 
μὲν αὐτοῦ: ᾿Αντὶ τοῦ ἐμοῦ αὐτοῦ ᾿Αττικῶς. The use of αὐτοῦ with 
possessives is certainly common in Attic prose as well as poetry, 
but the majority of the bolder constructions with other words are 
to be found in poetry. Plato employs these idioms more than any 
other prose writer, yet it will be recalled that Plato wrote poetry in 
his youth. It has been said of him that “he veiled his doctrine with 
poetic vesture. ” 

In Latin the situation is different and more instances occur in 
prose. Here, too, their use seems to be eschewed more or less by 
some writers, as Caesar, Suetonius, and Tacitus. They are, appar- 
ently, colloquial in their tone. Of the three instances of relatives 
with adjective antecedents culled from the Gallic War, two (vii. 
50) are found in the mouth of a centurion. Cicero’s less formal 
works, especially his orations and letters, reward search to a greater 
extent than do his more serious compositions. These constructions 
are almost a hobby with Livy, who takes great liberties with them. 
In German such idioms are clearly colloquial and poetic, while in 
English they are a literary convention. 

In view of the great number and wide variety of constructions 
of implied agreement, one can conclude that they are not to be 
regarded as “‘sports,’’ or as abnormalities. The possessive adjective 
and the genitive of possession are closely related in thought. The 
adjective cannot be modified in the same case. Any further defi- 
nition of it falls logically into the genitive. As it is equivalent to a 
genitive it may also do duty as the antecedent of a pronoun. 
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These constructions were natural short cuts and as such were 
used without any thought of the strict requirements of syntax. 
They are in fact so natural that one is apt to pass them by without 
noticing them. Above all, such idioms show that the ancients were 
not hide-bound by formal rules of grammar.! 


- UNIVERSITY oy TEXas 


1In the course of this article the writer has acknowledged but little indebtedness. 
The grammars in common use contain as a rule only a few stock quotations which have 
been handed down from one book to another. Considerable help was derived, however, 
from the grammars of Buttmann, Jelf, Krueger, Kuehner, Matthiae, Ramshorn, 
and Ruddimann. 


THE ΠΑΛΙΝΩΙΔΙΑ OF CICERO 


By CaTHARINE SAUNDERS 


“What! Do you think there is anyone by whom I would rather 
have my writings read and approved than by you? ‘Why, then, did 
I send it to anyone before you?’ I was being pressed by the person 
to whom I sent it and I had no copy. ‘Well?’ Yes, in addition— 
for I keep nibbling around what I must swallow—a trifle ignominious 
seemed to me my παλινῳδία.᾽" Such are the opening words of a letter 
from Cicero to Atticus (iv. 5. 1), written at Antium in the spring of 
the year 56B.c. From what follows and from other letters! of slightly 
later date we learn that a break with the optimates and an under- 
standing with the triumvirs is the source of Cicero’s disquiet—that 
he has been making some sort of “recantation,’’ some declaration of 
a change of purpose. 

Numerous suggestions? have been offered as to the possible 
identity of this παλινῳδία, but of all these suggestions two only receive 
consideration at present, that the “recantation” was either the 
Oratio de provinciits consularibus? in which Cicero stoutly resists 
the removal of Caesar from his Gallic command, or a private 


1 Att. iv. 6; Fam. i. 7. 7 and 10. 


2 The suggestions now generally abandoned are that the παλινῳδία was: (a) the 
poem on Cicero’s consulship. But this was written several years before 56 B.c. (Att. 
ii. 3. 3); (δ) the poem, De temporibus suis. But, as Tyrrell and Purser point out (The 
Correspondence of Cicero, II? [1906], 57), in a letter to Lentulus (Fam. i. 9. 23) Cicero 
says that in this poem his criticism of others had been gentle and sparing, which is 
inconsistent with his description of the παλινῳδία in Att. iv. 5.2. Furthermore, this 
poem was almost certainly written later than 56 B.c. (Q. Fr. ii. 15. 5); it was not yet 
published late in 54 B.c. (Fam. i. 9. 23), at which time Cicero had not even sent a copy 
to Lentulus; (c) the Oratio pro Balbo. But this speech is even later than the one on 
the consular provinces (Pro Balbo 61) and, to quote Tyrrell and Purser (op. cit., 58) 
again, ‘‘in a recantation, if anywhere, c’est le premier pas qut cofite.’’ Moreover, while 
Cicero’s defense of Balbus was, of course, acceptable to Caesar, Pompey was much 
more concerned in the matter than was Caesar. Again, the allusions to Caesar and to 
Cicero's relations with him are, in the later speech, brief and restrained. 


3 This theory is supported notably by Mommsen (Rédm. Gesch., {110 323) and 
Rauschen (Ephemerides Tullianae (Bonn, 1886], pp. 44-45). It is accepted by 
Strachan-Davidson (Cicero and the Fall of the Roman Republic, p. 273). Heitland 
(The Roman Republic, III, 1121, n. 2) says: ‘‘On the whole I incline to think that a 
copy of this speech is the παλινῳδία referred to in Att. iv. 5. 1.” 
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commuhication to Caesar, perhaps through Pompey, in which Cicero 
committed himself to a friendly relationship with them for the 
future.! 

I believe that a careful reading of the speeches of Cicero from the 
end of his exile through the summer of 56 B.c. shows the falsity of 
the first of these theories and that, in the absence of indisputable 
proof, we may nevertheless venture a conjecture which is more 
specific in its terms than is the second theory. 

‘It should be stated at the outset that the problem is complicated 
by the uncertain chronology of two of the speeches* and of several of 
the letters® of Cicero in the period under consideration; but these 
difficulties characterize the documents written later than March 
56 B.c., leaving us fairly sure of our ground in the earlier steps of 
our investigation. 

It was the fourth of September, in the year 57 B.c., when Cicero 
arrived in Rome after an exile of more than sixteen months. From 
his landing in Brundisium he had everywhere been received with 
overwhelming expressions of honor and praise. Almost immediately 
on reaching. the city he recites publicly his thanks to the Senate 
(September 5) and to the people, and on the last day of the same 
month he argues before the pontifices for the restoration of his house. 

In the first of these speeches (Cum senatuz gratias egit)® it is, 
naturally, the Senate and the magistrates to whom Cicero addresses 
his grateful appreciation. Pompey is the only privatus whom he 
names and the praise of Pompey is briefly put (v. 5; 29; 31), though he 
is frankly recognized as having led the movement for Cicero’s recall. 
Caesar is mentioned in a single pregnant sentence and in a connection 


1To this theory incline E. 8. Schuckburgh (The Letters of Cicero translated into 
English [London, 1899], I, 225, note) and Tyrrell and Purser (op. cit., pp. 57-58). P. 
Hildebrandt (De Scholits Ciceronis Bobienstbus (Berlin, 1894], pp. 25-27) is convinced 
that the παλινῳδία is not an oration, but he does not attempt to establish its identity. 
Still others (e.g., Schanz, Rdm. Literaturgesch., 1, 118 [1909], 265), do not commit 
themselves to any opinion. 

De haruspicum responso and De provincits consularibus. 

8 Especially trying is the omission of the date in the letters Add. iv. 4b; 4, 5 (which 
contains the mention of the παλινῳδία) ; 4, 6. 

4 Att. iv. 1; Pro Sestto 131; Plut. Cte. 33. 

ε While one might hesitate to accept these speeches as sole evidence for any thesis, 
- their genuineness is now so little disputed that I have taken them into my reckoning, 
along with the oration De haruspicum responso. 
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full of significance. Cicero is describing the dangerous situation in 
which he found himself in the early part of the year 58 B.c., when 
the consuls had bidden the senators lay aside the mourning garments 
by which they were expressing their sympathy for Cicero. He says 
that one consul had declared in contione that he would avenge the 
Catilinarian conspirators by the punishment of the Roman equttes 
(cf. ὃ 12); that the other consul had sold himself to betray Cicero 
and the state to the enemies of the state. Immediately upon this 
enumeration of menacing conditions there follows the significant 
allusion to Caesar: ‘‘Erat alius ad portas cum imperio in muitos 
annos magnoque exercitu,! quem ego inimicum mihi fuisse non dico, 
tacuisse, cum diceretur esse inimicus, scio” (32). In the course of 
the speech Cicero takes occasion to announce (23) the policy which 
he now intends to pursue. | 

Not only do I gladly make mention of these things (i.e., the many kind- 
nesses shown me at the time of my banishment) but with no unwilling mind 
do I pass over the heinous wrongs done me by not a few persons. It ill befits 
my situation to recall injuries which I should prefer to forget, even if I had 
the power to avenge them; to quite a different end must I apply all my days, 
to showing gratitude to my benefactors, to guarding those friendships which 
have been tried by fire, to waging war with open enemies, to bestowing pardon 


on timid friends, to disclosing traitors, to finding compensation for the pain 
of my departure in the honor of my return. 


The speech before the people differs from that before the Senate 
‘In some important particulars. There is in the later speech no 
mention of the name of Caesar, nor even of the name of Clodius, 
while Piso and Gabinius, who generally come in for a thorough scoring 
in the orations of the ‘period, are referred to almost incidentally. 
Enemies are discussed in general terms, by classes (21), rather than 
as individuals. But the praise of Pompey is superlative; he is “vir 
omnium, qui sunt, fuerunt, erunt, virtute sapientia gloria princeps” 
(16). To him Cicero feels that he owes almost more than it is right 
for one human being to owe to another. 

In the speech (De domo sua) before the pontifices, about three 
weeks later, Cicero dwells on certain phases of his relations with 

1 Itis not probable that Caesar had his legions with him at the gates, as is here 


implied; see Long’s note on the passage. The situation is accurately stated in the 
speech Pro Sestto 41; cf. p. 205, ἢ. 1. 
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Pompey; he defends at length (3-31) his recent support of Pompey 
for the grain-commissionership; he emphasizes their long-standing 
friendship and argues (27-30) that Pompey’s unsympathetic attitude 
at the time of the exile was due to the malicious lies of enemies, who 
have not even yet ceased trying to alienate the two friends; he 
repeats (30) that it was Pompey who worked in close co-operation 
with the consul, Lentulus, to secure Cicero’s recall. As in the speech 
before the Senate, so here the allusions to Caesar are meager, but they 
indicate that Cicero regards the whole illegal tribuneship of Clodius 
as bound up with the acta Caesaris (39-40). To the suggestion that 
he is trying to invalidate those ‘‘acts” Cicero answers (39): “By 
no means; for by this time I am not at all concerned in the matter, 
having already caught the missiles which were directed at my body 
in consequence of that man’s [i.e., Caesar’s}] proceedings.” Cato is 
represented (20-22; 65) as having been the victim of Clodius in the 
Cyprian affair, but Cicero leaves open (22) the question of Caesar’s 
attitude to the outrage. To the familiar charges against Gabinius 
and Piso some new details are added (23-24; 55; 60; 62; 70); but 
the speech is, above all, a source for our knowledge of the life of the 
lawless and impious Clodius, who had renewed his attack on Cicero 
almost immediately upon the latter’s return from exile. 

After these three speeches, all delivered within a month of his 
return, we have no further public utterance of Cicero until March of 
the following year. At that time! he spoke in defense of his friend, 
P. Sestius, who, as tribune of the plebs in 57 B.c., had worked devot- 
edly for Cicero’s recall. In connection with this trial Cicero also 
delivered his Interrogatio in Vatinium, a speech provoked by the false 
testimony of Vatinius against Sestius. 

In the first of these speeches there is discernible a new attitude 
to Caesar, which comes out with unmistakable clearness in the second 
speech. By way of introduction to the remarkable tribuneship of 
Sestius, the orator describes (Pro Sestio 15) the utter shipwreck of the 
state in the preceding year (58 B.c.), and he traces all the subsequent 
evils to the transfer of Clodius to the plebs. Pompey, “‘vir clarissimus 
mihique multis repugnantibus amicissimus,’’ had bound Clodius in 
advance ‘‘omni cautione, foedere, exsecratione”’ to do nothing against 

1 The acquittal of Sestius occurred on March 11 (Q. Fr. ii. 4. 1). 
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Cicero in his tribuneship; but all the restraints of law and of religion 
the consul, Caesar, had suddenly loosed by the lez curiata, “‘ vel, ut ego 
arbitror, exoratus vel, ut non nemo putabat, mihi iratus, ignarus 
quidem certe et imprudens impendentium tantorum scelerum et 
malorum’”’ (16). Thus Cicero tries to put a fair face on Pompey’s 
connection with the fateful transfer of Clodius; Caesar’s responsi- 
bility in the matter is definitely admitted, but he is excused on the 
ground of not having realized in advance the terrible consequences 
of the transaction. In §§ 39-42 Cicero attempts to explain the parts 
played by all the triumvirs in his exile. He says that Clodius had 
openly claimed to have their support in his attack on Cicero. 


It was foolish talk, to be sure, tam improbe in clarissimos wiros coniecta, 
but the false claim had stirred Cicero because the triumvirs themselves had 
not denied it [40; cf. 52]. They had feared that what had been accom- 
plished in 59 8.c. would be undone in Caesar’s absence, if they offended the 
tribunus popularis [40; cf. De domo sua 42]. Crassus and Pompey did, 
indeed, try to arouse the consuls in Cicero’s behalf, but Pompey was 
frightened off by false rumors that Cicero was plotting against his life. Of 
course, he did not believe these rumors but he thought he should be on his 
guard against the wiles of Cicero’s enemies, lest they attack him, hiding 
behind the name of Cicero [41]. 


As for the third triumvir,! “Ipse autem Caesar, quem maxime 
homines ignari veritatis mihi esse iratum putabant, erat ad portas, 
erat cum imperio; erat in Italia elus exercitus, inque eo exercitu 
ipsius tribuni plebis, inimici mei, fratrem praefecerat” (41). In 
other words, the hands of the triumvirs were tied; they were not 
indifferent to Cicero’s plight, but consideration for their personal 
interests had demanded, for the time, a policy of silence and inaction 
—‘guaque sibi propriora esse pericula quam mea loquebantur’”’ (40). 
When Pompey finally came to himself (67) he was so zealous in 
Cicero’s cause that an attempt was made on his life (69). That the 
orator’s recall would have been impossible without the assent of 
Caesar one could not doubt, even in the absence of such hints as we 
find in the letters? of Cicero and in the speech on the consular 

1 Plutarch says (Caes. 14) that Clodius was elected in order to ruin Cicero and 


that Caesar ‘‘did not set out for his province till with the aid of Clodius he had put 
down Cicero by his cabals and driven him out of Italy'"’; of. Dio xxxix. 10. 


3 Ad. iii. 18. 1; Fam. xiv. 1. 2; i. 9. 9-10 and 12. 
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provinces (43); but it is interesting to see how discreetly Cicero de- 
scribes! Caesar’s lack of interest in the earlier stages of the agitation, 
when he was appealed to by the faithful Sestius. Lame as are all these 
explanations of Caesar’s attitude to Cicero’s misfortunes, they are, 
nevertheless, efforts at explanation. In language more than respect- 
ful Cicero represents the conduct of Caesar as explicable, and with ἃ 
touch astonishingly impersonal in a man of his temperament he sets 
forth the hard facts which Caesar faced when it came to a choice 
between the temporary discomfort of another man and the future of 
his own political fortunes. 

It is in the speech against Vatinius that we find utterly abject 
praise of Caesar. Quite brazenly Cicero assumes that it is possible 
to dissociate the illegal acts of the tribune, Vatinius, from the name 
of his master, Caesar (13; cf. 39). To the suggestion that Vatinius 
shares with the consul his official disregard of auguries Cicero 
retorts (15): 


And since now this is the only point which you claim to have in common 
with Caesar, I shall separate you from him not only for the sake of the state 
but also for his sake, lest some stain from your baseness seem to have defiled 
his greatness. First of all, I ask whether you are in the habit of entrusting 
your case to the senate, as Caesar does. Then, how influential is the man who 
defends himself on the score of another man’s conduct rather than his own? 
Again—for in the end the truth will out and I am going to say without 
reserve what I really feel—even if C. Caesar had gone? rather too far in some 
particular, if the importance of the struggle, his zeal for glory, his exceptional 
spirit, his distinguished position had impelled’ him to lengths which in such 
a man and at such a time would deserve to be borne and which, in view of his 
unparalleled achievements later, ought to be forgotten, will you, rascal, 
assume the same privilege for yourself and shall the voice of an impious 
robber like Vatinius be heard demanding the same concessions which are 
made to a Caesar ᾽ξ 


A little later (22) Cicero represents the illegal expulsion of the 
consul, M. Bibulus, from all public places as having occurred ‘‘ nomine 
C. Caesaris, clementissimi atque optimi viri, scelere vero atque 


1 Pro Sestto71. Dio says (xxxix. 10) that Caesar and Crassus disliked Cicero but 
took some interest in his case, seeing that he would return from exile anyway. 

3 Notice the tense. 

3 Cf. Pro Sestio 132, where Caesar has previously made a point of the fact that 
Vatinius misrepresents Caesar. 
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audacia tua’’! Here the language itself is sufficiently humble, but, 
in addition, there is ample ground to doubt the truth! of the state- 
ment; Suetonius (Jul. 20) says that it was Caesar who expelled his 
colleague from the forum and reduced him to such despair that 
Bibulus remained hidden away in his house as long as his term of 
office lasted. Finally (29) we have an obscure passage describing 
certain acts of Vatinius which proved him to be unfaithful? to Caesar 
in contrast with ‘nos . . . . qui illi sumus amicissimi.”’ 

If the foregoing passages are to be taken at something like their 
face value, Cicero is already, in March of the year 56 B.c., distinctly 
trying to conciliate Caesar. Only on the assumption that they are 
pure sarcasm can any other interpretation be put upon the words. 
Such sarcasm would have been ‘offensive and needlessly dangerous. 
Furthermore, in the famous letter (Fam. i. 9. 7) to Lentulus we find 
confirmation of the theory that Cicero was speaking sincerely in these 
orations; for he tells how, at the trial of Sestius, Vatinius taunted 
him with “having begun to be friendly to Caesar, because he was 80 
impressed with Caesar’s good fortune.” 

If one is surprised that Cicero dared attack Vatinius, the tool of 
Caesar, in such unbridled fashion, an explanation may be found in 
§ 38, where Caesar, on being asked how he felt about the recent defeat 
of Vatinius for the aedileship, is said to have replied that “in his 
tribuneship Vatinius had never done anything without pay and that 
a man who had subordinated everything to gain ought to be able to 
do without honor quite calmly.’’® 

The famous defense of M. Caelius throws no light on our problem, 
so that only two orations remain to be considered, De haruspicum 
. responso and De provinciis consularibus. Both of these are of some- 
what uncertain date, though most scholars place the speech on the 
reply of the soothsayers first.‘ 


1 Again, in § 24, Cicero is probably putting on Vatinius blame which belonged to 
Caesar, for in a letter to Atticus (ii. 24) he representa Caesar as directing the action of 
Vettius. 

2 Cf. Pro Sestio 135. ' 

8 This is not the only case in which Caesar showed how little he minded attacks 
on his friends, provided his own plans did not suffer; see, for example, the case of his 
father-in-law, L. Piso. 

4. Hildebrandt (op. cit., pp. 28-30) argues that this speech was later than the one 
on the consular provinces; cf. p. 211, n. 3. 
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Some strange sounds had been heard in the neighborhood of 
Rome. These had been interpreted as indicating, among other things, 
that holy places had been profaned. When P. Clodius tried in a 
public assembly to show that this response had reference to the 
restoration of Cicero’s house, Cicero took up the challenge in his 
Oratio de haruspicum responso, declaring.that not only was the 
charge absurd but that it was the iniquities of Clodius himself to 
which this and all the other parts of the response had been directed. 
He dwells at length (40-55) on the discords among the optimates and 
with great solemnity maintains (60-62) that these discords are the 
ultimate cause of the present desperate condition of the state. It 
was owing to these that Caesar had accomplished the transfer of 
Clodius to the plebs, claiming (45) that he had Pompey’s support for 
the measure. Cicero does not blink the significance of that tran- 
saction as a direct attack on “the authority of the senate, on the 
dignity of the most distinguished orders, on the unanimity of all 
good men—in short, on the whole constitution of the state”’ (45). 
This frank recognition of the share of Caesar and Pompey in the 
illegal transfer of Clodius is in strong contrast with Cicero’s previous 
attempt to excuse them in the speech for Sestius (see p. 205). Perhaps 
it was easier to state the ugly facts in the optimate senate than in a 
mixed law-court, and certainly it suited the orator’s purpose to let 
the action stand out in all its seriousness when he was using it to 
strengthen his indictment against the discords of the optimates. As 
for the undoubted rebuke thereby conveyed to Caesar and Pompey, 
that is presently softened by a favorable allusion (47) to their attitude 
at the time of Cicero’s exile, a passage suggesting the account already 
described (p. 205) in the speech for Sestius. 

The Oratio de provinciis consularibus was delivered before the 
Senate in the latter part of May or in June! of the year 56 B.c., when 
that body was deliberating what provinces to assign to the consuls 
who were to be elected for the year 55 B.c. There was a strong 
movement? among the optimates to name for this use the Gauls, one 

1See my note on ‘The Date of Cicero’s Oratto de Provinciis Consularibus,"’ Class. 


Phil., xii, 304-5. 
81,. Domitius Ahenobarbus, who aspired to the consulship for 55 B.c., said quite 
openly that he would, if elected, deprive Caesar of his army; see Suet. Jul. 24; Cic. 


Ad. iv. 8d. 2. 
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or both, in order to rob Caesar of his command altogether or at least 
to cripple his power, for in time of war the commanding general in 
the further province needed the advantage of controlling Gallia cis- 
alpina with its legions. Those who opposed interference with 
Caesar’s Gallic policy wished Macedonia and Syria to be named as 
consular provinces; thus the proconsuls, L. Piso and A. Gabinius, 
would be recalled from commands which they had administered 
shamefully, with no regard to the nghts of the provincials or to the 
honor of Rome. 

It is this latter plan which Cicero is supporting in his speech, a 
plan which involves leaving Caesar undisturbed in Gaul. Cicero 
argues that, from a selfish point of view, there is every reason why he 
should advocate the recall of his bitter enemies, Piso and Gabinius 
(1-2);! but that, still more, the interests of Rome demand that the 
scandalous maladministration of these men be brought to a close 
(3-17). Then he proceeds, not merely to admit the consequences to 
Caesar of such a plan, but to affirm that, “even if Piso and Gabinius 
were most excellent men, still, in his opinion, Caesar ought not to be 
superseded in his command’? (18). 

No one can deny that in this speech Cicero acknowledges (40-47) 
that he has become reconciled to Caesar. Whether we assign it to 
the latter part of May or to June, Cicero has plainly heard echoes 
from the conference at Luca? and he realizes that for Pompey’s sake, 
if for no other reason, he must regard Caesar’s wishes (43). But in 
spite of these facts I believe that this speech is not the παλινῳδία of 
Cicero’s letter: in comparison with his speeches earlier in the same 
year it is far less subturpicula (Att. iv. 5. 1) than they; its whole 
purport is such that it cannot truly be called a “‘recantation.’”’ In 
this oration Cicero is virtually supporting two propositions, neither 
of which marks any departure from the policy which he has been 
pursuing forsome months. He is trying to deal a blow to his enemies, 
Piso and Gabinius, and he is following to its logical conclusion his 
previous attitude on the Gallic question. He had supported the 


1 It will be remembered that they were consuls at the time of Cicero’s banishment 
and ably seconded Clodius’ attacks on him. 

: That Cicero did not know the details of the arrangements made at Luca is shown, 
as Shuckburgh points out (op. ctt., Ὁ. 225), by the fact that the arrangement recom- 
mended by the orator in this speech is not that of the conference at Luca. 
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measure for an unprecedented supplicatio! in honor of the victories 
won by Caesar in 58 B.c. and 57 B.c. and more recently he had worked 
for the grant of the stipendium and the ten legatz.2 Again, the formal 
motion for which Cicero is speaking was made by P. Servilius Isauri- 
cus (De prov. cons. 1), an optimate of particularly high standing. 
Finally, the discussion (18; 23; 42-43) of Caesar’s past treatment of 
Cicero is franker and more self-respecting than the corresponding 
discussions in the earlier speeches for Sestius (15-16; 39-42) and on 
the response of the soothsayers (44-45); there he tried to explain 
Caesar’s faithlessness, here he admits that faithlessness but he 
balances against that temporary defection all the favors which had 
preceded it and the great favor which had followed—Caesar’s consent 
to Cicero’s return from banishinent. In particular he asserts that 
for him the past is all blotted out by the great achievements of Caesar 
in Gaul. He cites (18-22) precedents to prove that great men have 
ever thus overlooked their personal grievances when their country’s 
interest was at stake. He maintains (30-35) that for the first time 
in history the Romans have a general who is dealing adequately with 
the Gallic menace, who is not merely conducting a defensive war but 
is taking the offensive with conspicuous success; that real patriotism 
demands that Caesar be given an opportunity to confirm and extend 
his conquests. 

It is plain (18; 26; 29; 40; 44) that some of Cicero’s hearers 
doubted the sincerity of this argument; they believed that there was 
a personal reason (29; 40) behind his support of Caesar and they 
' geem to have made some unpleasant insinuations about ‘‘the very 
high ground” (44) that the speaker was trying to take on this Gallic 
question. Whatever we may think about the sincerity of his argu- 
ment, its truth? is unassailable, as the subsequent history of the Gallic 
war shows, and I am inclined to think that the better one knows 
Cicero the less will he doubt the honesty of certain other points in his 
reasoning which at first sight appear even more vulnerable. For 
example, he argues (29) that if Caesar were to follow his inclinations, 
he would, of course, prefer to return to his family and to his grateful 


1 De prov. cons. 25-27: cf. Caes. B.G. ii. 35. 4; iii. 7. 1; Dio xxxix. 5.1; Plut. 
Caes. xxi. 1. 

2 De prov. cons. 28; Fam. i. 7. 10. 

3 Cf. Boissier, Cicero and His Friends, pp. 253-55. 
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country rather than to stay on fighting in that strange, foreign land. 
Is not this just what one might expect from the man who viewed his 
own governorship of Cilicia as a second exile’ rather than as an 
opportunity to contribute something to the solution of the difficult 
problem of Roman provincial administration? If he realized how 
great a power Caesar was building up for his own ends in Gaul, the 
danger seemed to him counterbalanced by a conviction that vastly 
more appealing to an ambitious man would be the friendly overtures 
of the Senate. 


I know that you, O conscript fathers, have voted many distinguished 
honors to C. Caesar—honors that are, indeed, almost unprecedented. If 
you did this because of his deserts, you were grateful, but, if you did it also 
to bind him very closely to your order, you were wise—even divinely inspired. 
For this order has never encompassed with its own peculiar honors and 
benefits any man who believed any distinction preferable to that which he 
had obtained through you. No man has ever had the opportunity to be a 
leader here who still preferred to be popularis (38; cf. 39). 


That the novus homo argued falsely in this case proves not that 
he argued insincerely? but that he failed to realize how utterly 
different from his own were the temper and ambitions of Julius 
Caesar. 

The chief supporter of the belief that this speech is the παλινῳδία 
of At. iv. 5. 1 is Theodor Mommsen. His reason is that, as he 
asserts, it forms such a contrast to the orations for Sestius and against 
Vatinius, and to that on the opinion of the Etruscan soothsayers*® 
“in which the aristocratic régime is glorified to the best of Cicero’s 
ability and Caesar in particular is treated in such a cavalier tone.”’ 
I have already tried to show that in these speeches Cicero, far from 
treating Caesar in a cavalier tone, almost meticulously avoids giving 
offense to him; that this is especially true in the Interrogatio in 
Vatinium, about whose genuineness and whose date, at least a month 
before the conference at Luca, there is no question. 


1 See the letters written during his consulship, passim. 


2 Naturally one feels suspicious about those friendly glances which Cicero hints 
(88-40) that Caesar is casting toward the curta; but the possibility that the orator is 
not merely talking for effect here finds confirmation in Fam. i. 9. 14. 


8 Mommeen (loc. cit.) places this oration in April, 56 Β.σ., and the one on the 
consular provinces in May; cf. p. 208, n. 1. 
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As for Mommsen’s other point, “the glorification of the aristo- 
cratic régime,”’ it is true that the foundation argument in the defense 
of Sestius is that, in his whole career, this tribune of the people has 
been distinguished incredibili amore in bonos; that, in particular, his 
tribuneship had been one continuous battle with Piso and Gabinius, 
whose whole consulship was an assault of the improbi on the boni, of 
lawlessness on constitutional government, of violence on order. In 
the famous passage (96-132) where Cicero defines optzmates and 
populares he says that the latter term had grown to have only a bad 
meaning; that to the contiones (106 ff.) came only the lowest classes, 
for hire; that the so-called popular candidates were being defeated 
at the comitia (113-14); that, in fact, the populus could no longer 
truly be called popularis (114). On the other hand, optimates was a 
very inclusive term, embracing all defenders of the constitution, in 
which the Senate was the bulwark of the state and the magistrates 
were the ministers of its authority (137); these optimates were 
innumerable, they were from every ordo and from every: part of 
Italy, some of them were even libertinz (97). 

In the speech De haruspicum responso Cicero’s principles are 
unchanged, though he heartily disapproves of the current optimate 
policy; for, as we have already seen (p. 208), it is to the discords in 
the party that he attributes the desperate condition of the state.' 

When we come to the speech on the consular provinces, do we find 
that Cicero’s attitude to the old, aristocratic régime has changed ? 
In attacking Piso and Gabinius he is attacking friends of Caesar and 
conspicuous enemies of the constitution. They had obtained their 
provinces in defiance of the authority of the Senate (3); in the follow- 
ing year (57 B.c.) the Senate had vainly tried to recall them (13), and 
finally, shortly before this speech, on May 15, 56 B.c., it had refused 


1In this connection there are three passages in the speech which should not go 
unnoticed. In two of them there is an allusion to the danger lest power fall into the 
hands of one man. In the first of these passages (8. 40) the text is so corrupt as to 
offer no basis for argument, though Klotz, who reads provinciae where certain others 
read pecuniae, thinks (Cicero's Reden [1839], p. 3, note on passage) that the triumvirs 
and Pompey, in particular, are referred to, a position which is also approved by 
Drumann, Gesch. Roms., II, 330 (Drumann-Groebe, 113, 227 ff.). In § 54 there are no 
text difficulties, but the identity of ‘‘the one man”’ is not made plain. Again, in 88. 
60 ff. we have a closing appeal to the optimates to abandon their discords and thus 
prevent a change in the status rei publicae; but, as Klotz points out, Cicero discreetly 
avoids any open attack on the triumvirs. 
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8 supplicatio to Gabinius in the most condemnatory terms (14; cf. 
Q. Fr. 1. 6. 1). Again, the Senate had, so far, consistently honored 
Caesar’s Gallic achievements, whether willingly or under pressure,! 
and Cicero makes (25; οἷ. Pro Plancio 93) a great point of the fact 
that, in supporting this measure, he is really following the lead of the 
Senate. Finally, in a passage (38) already quoted (p. 211) he declares 
unmistakably his own estimate of senatorial honors as surpassing 
any that the populus can bestow. The only point at which he 
displays any hostile feeling to the optimates is at the end of the 
speech (44-46), where his anger flashes out, quite justly, at certain 
individuals, former friends of his, who charge him with inconsistency 
in his present support of Caesar’s Gallic command, while they 
themselves defend the legality of the tribuneship of Clodius,? because 
it now suits their personal interests todo so. The truth of the matter 
is that Cicero was no less an optimate at heart than he had been for 
years, but in the last nine months the leaders of the party had shown 
themselves unworthy of their traditions and unequal to their opportu- 
nities? Pompey, too, had proved a continual source of disappoint- 
ment, with his mysterious airs and his two-faced dealing on the 
Egyptian question. No wonder that Cicero had come to feel the 
uresistible attraction of the one man who seemed really able to accom- 
plish something and who was doing it, now at least, to the honor of 
his country; it might well seem to him worth while for the Senate 
to run some risk on the chance of winning over such an ally (38-39).® 

If the speech on the consular provinces is not the παλινῳδία of 
56 B.c., have we any clue as to the identity of the document ? 

In the absence of positive proof, my own conviction is that the 
“recantation”? was a communication to Pompey, or to Caesar 
directly, giving assurance that Cicero would withdraw his opposition 


1 Fam.i. 7.10; Pro Balbo 61; Plut. Caes. xxi. 

2 For example, Cato and his anxiety about the Cyprian matter must have been in 
Cicero’s mind; see Dio xxxix. 22. 

3 We have seen (p. 208) that this was the burden of a large part of the Oratio 
de haruspicum responso; it also appears constantly in the letters of the period, 
beginning with the first one written after Cicero’s return from exile. For the same 
idea two years later, see Fam. i. 9. 13-14 and 17. 

4 This appears repeatedly in the letters to Lentulus from the beginning of the year 
56 B.c. 


δ Cf. Boissier, op. ett., pp. 255—56. 6 Cf. Trollope, The Life of Cicero, II, 33. 
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to Caesar and, in particular, would not pursue further the question 
of the Campanian land law. My reasons are as follows: On this 
question Cicero’s attitude had been one of conspicuous opposition 
to Caesar! and of equally conspicuous support of the optimate policy. 
On April 5, 56 B.c., he had proposed, and the Senate had voted, a 
discussion of Caesar’s Campanian land law for May 15 (Fam. i. 9. 
8-9). To retreat from a position so positively and so publicly taken 
would indeed be humiliating (subturpiculum). Yet this is just what 
Cicero did when he absented himself (Q. Fr. ii. 6) from the Senate on 
the day set for the discussion. What had happened since April 5 
to make him change his position? Let us hear his own account 
of the matter in the famous letter to Lentulus, written some two 
years later. 


After I had made this proposal [i.e., for a discussion of the Campanian 
land law on May 15] there was great excitement not only on the part of those 
from whom it was natural but also on the part of those from whom I had never 
imagined such a thing. For after the senate had passed this decree on my 
motion Pompey, without having given me any idea that he was offended, 
left for Sardinia and Africa [cf. Q. Fr. ii. 5. 3] and in the course of his journey 
came to Caesar at Luca. There Caesar uttered many complaints concerning 
my motion, inasmuch as he had also seen Crassus at Ravenna and had been 
roused against me by him. That Pompey was thoroughly vexed at my 
proposal was well known, as I learned from my brother in particular, after 
having heard it from others. When, a few days after his departure from 
Luca, Pompey met my brother in Sardinia, he said, ‘You are the very man 
I want to see; nothing could have happened more opportunely than this 
meéting: if you don’t look after your brother, Marcus, you will have to pay 
what you solemnly promised me on his behalf.’”’ Well, to make a long story 
short, he complained bitterly; he recounted his own services; he recalled 
what he had very often said to my brother about the ‘‘acts” of Caesar and 
what Quintus had promised him concerning me and he called my brother to 
witness that everything which he had done concerning my recall he had done 
with Caesar’s consent; by way of recommending to me Caesar’s interests 
and position he asked that I should not assail them, even if I would not or 
could not defend them. When my brother had informed me of these things 
and when, in spite of this fact, Pompey had sent Vibullius to me with orders 
that I leave the Campanian question alone until his return, I gathered myself 


1 Two years later Cicero writes (Fam. i. 9. 8) of his attack on this law ‘‘ num potui 
magis in arcem illius causae (i.e., causae triumvirorum) invadere aut magis oblivisci 
temporum meorum, meminisse actionum?"’ Cf. inter alia, Drumann-Groebe, op. cit., 
ITI? (1906), 191-92; Heitland, op. cit., III, 1068 ff., 1115. 
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together and took counsel with the state! itself, as it were, that it might allow 
me, who had suffered and wrought so much in its behalf, to discharge the 
duty! entailed by gratitude to benefactors and by my brother’s pledge and 
that it permit me whom it had always found to be a good citizen to be a good 
man (Fam. i. 9. 8-10]. 


Such, I believe, were the circumstances under which the παλινῳδία 
was composed, in response to the entreaties of Quintus and the orders 
of Pompey that Cicero withdraw his opposition to Caesar and take 
no action on the Campanian question until Pompey’s return? The 
letter of assurance had to be written quickly “‘ Urgebar ab eo ad quem 
misi” (Ad. iv. 5. 1)—for probably the messages from Pompey, 
certainly those from Quintus in Sardinia, did not reach Cicero long 
before the Ides of May. He therefore dispatched his “recantation”’ 
hastily, without taking time to submit it to Atticus. With the 
general policy of his change of purpose he had reason to know that 
the prudent Atticus would agree; but Cicero was not sorry to avoid 
showing to his friend the exact words of his παλινῳδία subturpicula. 


VassaR CoLLEGE 


1Cf. Fam. i. 9. 12; Pro Plancio 91. 


2 This seems to be essentially the view of Tyrrell and Purser (op. ctt., p. 58), who 
algo point out that the phraseology of the letter to Atticus (iv. 5. 1-2) indicates that the 
παλινῳδία was a private communication rather than a speech. 


VERSUS TETRACOLOS 
By SamvugEt E. Bassett 


Two ancient writers on metric call attention to the epic verse 
which is made up of four words: Marius Plotius, p. 505, ll. 15 ff., 
[Keil] (the passage forms a sort of appendix to the detailed discus- 
sion of the schemata): 

Huius metri, id est heroici, virtutes sunt tres: si ἀσύνδετος versus fuerit, 
id est sine conjunctione .... ; si fuerit tetracolos, id est quattuor verbis 
vel quibuslibet partibus orationis fuerit divisus, cuius virtutis exemplum 
latinum melius lectum est quam graecum, 

saltantis satyros imitabitur Alphesiboeus [Verg. Ecl. v. 73], 
graecum sic, 
αἰδέομαι βασιλῆα πολυχρύσοιο Μυκήνης (cf. A 46), 


sed πολύ fecit illum quasi pentacolon, nam πολύχρυσος compositum nomen 
est; si rhopalius fuerit, qui... . ῥόπαλον... .. imitatur, etc. 


Marius Victorinus, p. 72, 1 ff. [Keil]: 

Insignes autem in metris sunt aut dactylici, id est cum quinque dactyli 
ultimo spondeo clauduntur, . . . . aut spondiazontes, .. . . aut in mono- 
syllabum desinentes, ... . aut quattuor orationis partibus decurrentes, ut 

cornua velatarum obvertimus antemnarum [Verg. Aen. iii. 549], 
aut ἀσύνδετοι et διὰ πέντε, ut 


formosum pastor Corydon ardebat Alexin [Verg. Ecl. ii. 1]. 


Modern scholars have made special studies of the schemata and 
the spondiazontes; the versus in monosyllabum desinentes and the 
ῥόπαλον are recognized as worthy of attention in the handbooks on 
metric, and even the ἀσύνδετος has received passing mention.! But 
the tetracolos, or verse composed of four words, seems to have been 
entirely neglected. It is the purpose of this paper to make amends 
for this neglect by a study of the tetracoloi of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
and a brief statistical comparison of these with similar verses in 


the later Greek epic. 

1 Christ, Metrik? (1879), p. 179, who, strangely enough, cites Marius Victorinus 
as holding the ἀσύνδετοι to be oifioss (cf. Marius Victorinus, p. 71, 1. 33 [Keil]). 
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Verses which contain but four words are by no means so rare 
in the Homeric poems as Plotius seems to imply, for the natural 
inference from ‘‘exemplum latinum melius lectum est quam grae- 
cum’”’ is that the Greek tetracolos is found at least no more fre- 
quently than its Latin equivalent, which is called “noteworthy”’ 
(insignis) by Victorinus and classed as a curiosity along with the 
ῥόπαλον by Plotius. Certainly in Latin, at least in Vergil, the 
tetracolos is rare, occurring but four times in the Aeneid (ili. 549; 
iv. 542; vi. 410; viii. 158). But in the Homeric poems it is quite 
otherwise: 431 verses contain no more than four words each (Iliad, 
262 verses; Odyssey, 169 verses);! not one of the 48 books of 
the two poems is lacking in at least one example, while B contains 
25 cases and Ψ 19 cases. Surely a verse which occurs on the aver- 
age nearly four times in every 250 verses, or about once in every 
two pages, cannot be called 8 curiosity, but should be regarded as 
a type, and deserves to be studied along with the other character- 
istic features of Homeric poetry which mark it as δὶ separate literary 
genre. 


1JIiad: A 75, 87, 122, 189, 322, 499, 608; B 92, 113, 173, 264, 277, 288, 290, 
306, 335, 403, 442, 514, 518, 541, 543, 551, 566, 624, 689, 603, 705, 706, 746, 818, 
847; T. 112, 122, 250, 331, 345; A 6, 33, 45, 87, 177, 228, 285, 358, 304, 402, 414, 448, 
464, 511; E 6, 149, 180, 415, 444, 468, 491, 526, 534, 560, 577, 649, 716, 754, 763, 
779, 782, 785, 909; Z 3, 74, 204, 236, 299, 358, 395, 508, 527; H 15, 59, 166, 315, 
404, 422, 453; Θ 4, 42, 62, 93, 120, 187, 197, 232, 241, 264, 288, 372, 527; I 10, 20, 
51, 308, 557, 582, 624, 665, 711; K 144, 315, 547; A 18, 31, 46, 250, 279, 372, 
427, 576, 694, 695, 713; M 109, 117, 128, 134, 249, 354, 379; N 24, 43, 113, 
189, 203, 258, 393, 563, 635, 782, 798; & 54, 59, 355, 369, 473, 479; O 25, 77, 210, 
265, 303, 378, 446, 609, 640, 678; Π 125, 126, 132, 134, 174, 269, 320, 486, 496, 525, 
533, 711, 797, 865; P 69, 199, 214, 259, 320, 337, 341, 369, 374, 467, 485, 675, 741, 
748; Σ 123, 212, 260, 276, 289, 301, 315, 355, 370, 399, 418, 471, 592; T 75, 116, 
123, 168, 193, 234, 269, 370; T 12, 63, 71, 85, 88, 175, 180, 212, 222, 258, 263, 295, 
323, 442, 465; & 28,140, 170, 204, 278, 355, 363, 433, 469, 477, 480, 499; X 72, 132, 
148, 221, 223, 413, 415; W 39, 98, 113, 124, 129, 221, 239, 264, 489, 505, 576, 584, 
628, 678, 701, 747, 788, 804, 878; Ὡ 395, 451, 567, 796, 798—262 verses. 

Odyssey: a 38, 134, 329, 429; β 83, 149, 175, 189, 347, 400, 431; v7 6, 59, 181, 
206, 364, 465; ὃ 23, 122, 217, 234, 336, 442, 568, 631, 797, 800; « 203; ¢ 5, 14, 17, 
22, 70, 146, 213, 222, 267; » 8, 58, 93, 128, 146, 170, 241; 6 8, 9, 122, 191, 263, 288, 
297, 327, 369, 464; « 101, 185, 503, 504, 510, 528; κ 88, 106, 137, 199, 215, 331, 401, 456, 
488, 492, 504, 530, 555, 565; A» 16, 60, 85, 92, 166, 212, 283, 314, 349, 386, 405, 446, 
473, 557, 594, 617; «10, 100, 267, 269, 274, 453; » 87, 98, 166, 350, 373, 375; & 15, 
311, 486; 0 41, 52, 240, 244, 314, 399, 406, 414; wr 167, 320, 426, 435, 455; ρ 34, 127, 
220, 361, 377, 486, 562, 581, 588; σ 159, 176, 245, 285, 204, 415; τ 187, 375, 434, 517, 
546; ν 94, 148, 323, 370, 388; ¢2, 14, 37, 71, 85, 137, 158, 164, 321; x 164, 235, 
839, 441; yp 184, 323;° w 119, 198, 240, 305, 350, 355, 378, 457, 531, 542—169 verses. 
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Three reasons may be given to explain the use of the long-word 
verse! in the Homeric poems. The first two are the same as those 
which are given to justify the absence of a word-end in the third 
foot in 335 verses? of Homer, 1.e., the presence of 8 compound 
word or 8 proper name within the verse.* Although Plotius 
might have found a tetracolos free from compound words in 
the first books of both Homeric poems (A 322; a 429), yet he is 
correct to a certain extent in implying a connection between the 
composite word and the long-word verse, for 314 verses, or nearly 
three-fourths, contain a compound word. Hardly less numerous 
are the verses in which a proper name is found (280, or nearly two- 
thirds). It is perhaps for this reason that the tetracoloi are slightly 
more common in the Iliad than in the Odyssey (Iliad, 1 to 60; Odys- 
sey, 1 to 72). In the Aeneid, too, three of the four examples con- 
tain a long proper name: Laomedonteae (iv. 542), Acrisioneis (vii. 
410), Laomedontiaden (vui. 158). But neither of these reasons 
suffices to explain the Homeric poet’s fondness for an occasional 
use of the verse filled with sesquipedalia verba. The real explana- 
tion must await a somewhat more minute examination of the verses 
in question. 7 

The unusual length of the words in the tetracolos‘ naturally 
leads to many metrical peculiarities. No word ends within the 
third foot in 32 verses, or 7 per cent, as against slightly more than 
1 per cent for all the verses of both poems. Likewise the spondia- 


ι Verses which contain only three words (B 706, A 427, O 678, κ 137) are classed 
with the tetracoloi in this paper. 

A. Engelbracht, Die Caesuren des homerischen Hexameters, in Serta Harteliana 
(1896), 299, Anm. 2, who adds to the list given by Lehrs, Aristarchus? (1865), pp. 
394—403. 

*Spitzner, De Versu Heroico (1816), pp. 6 ff. 

«The average number of words in the Homeric verse appears to be slightly more 
than seven, judging by samples taken at random: A, 1-330, seven and one-half 
words per verse: τί 1-330, seven and one-fifth words per verse. The fewest number 
of words in a verse is three, the largest is fourteen. In Class. Phil., XII (1917), 100, I 
stated that I had not noticed a verse which contained more than thirteen words. Since 
then My. A. Shewan has kindly called my attention to p 466 and o 110, both of which 
contain fourteen words. Mr. Shewan also sends me a versus dicolos written by Mr. 
Drewitt some years ago, 

(εἵλετο δ᾽ ἔγχος) 
πατροκασιγνήτοιο δυωκαιεικοσίπηχυ. 
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zontes contribute only about 5 per cent of all the verses, but nearly 
15 per cent of the tetracoloi. This is a natural result of the principle 
that the last two feet of a spondaic verse have a tendency toward 
being composed of a single word, which holds true of nearly one- 
half of the tetracoloi. The hephthemimeral clausula consists of a 
single word 27 times, or 6 per cent, as against less than 2 per cent! 
in the entire poems. Still longer words are found twice at the 
end of the verse (W 264; O 678). 

The tetracolos also exhibits the syntactical peculiarities which 
are to be expected. Particles, so common in Homer, are entirely 
absent. Conjunctions and other conjunctive words are extremely 
rare (12 cases: ἀλλά, N 43; 2 473; ἀτάρ, A 448=0 62; αὐτάρ, ο 244; 
καί, Ψ 264; «510; μηδέ, T 465; οὕνεκα, N 113; π 426; elws, ὃ 800; 
ὁπποτέρωθεν, & 59). The epithet ἀσύνδετοι may therefore be 
applied to the tetracoloi with almost as much fairness as to the 
“versus διὰ πέντε,᾽᾽ mentioned by Victorinus in the passage quoted 
above. This is confirmed by evidence from the punctuation. No 
period is found within the tetracolos in Homer, and a colon only 
twice (A 448=0 62, χαλκεοθωρήκων: ἀτὰρ ἀσπίδες ὀμφαλόεσσαι). 
This is natural, for particles and other short words are common at 
the beginning of a sentence. With rare exceptions (B 442; A 694, 
713, in addition to the verses containing conjunctive words, men- 
tioned above), the tetracolos does not stand at the beginning of a 
clause containing a finite verb, except at the beginning of a speech 
(see below, p. 223). The comma occurs more frequently: in about 
30 per cent of the tetracoloi there is a pause in sense within the 
verse sufficient to justify its use, but this use of the punctuation 
is largely “epexegetical’’ (epexegeseos causa, Friedlander, Nicanor, 
Περὶ Στιγμῆς [1850], pp. 94-98), and does not disturb the essential 
unity of the verse. 

There is likewise a tendency toward syntactical isolation as well 
as toward syntactical unity, in other words, not only an aversion 
to a decided pause within the verse itself but a fondness for a pause 
immediately before and after it. Punctuation occurs at the close 


18o far as they have been counted: Bekker, Hom. Biat., I, 148; cf. K. Witte 
in Pauly-Wissowa, VIII, 2227. 
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of the preceding verse in more than 60 per cent of the cases, and 
at the end of the tetracolos in 90 per cent.? 

So far the tetracolos has behaved under inspection according 
to expectations and has shown no noteworthy qualities, except in 
so far as it contains an unusually small number of words which 
are generally long, create some metrical peculiarities, exclude short 
particles and conjunctions almost entirely, and hence tend to iso- 
late it more or less and throw it upon its own resources, making 
it independent and united within itself. A more searching examina- 
tion will reveal the extent and nature of this unity and independence, 
and bring to light some principles of Homeric style which have not 
been sufficiently recognized. 

The basis of our study of the tetracolos is naturally the degree 
of independence and unity which it exhibits. This twofold principle 
of division interferes somewhat with a strictly logical classification, 
for some verses which contain a complete unit of thought are not 
entirely independent, yet on the whole there is no great overlapping. 
The verses fall into three groups, according as the enjambement, 
or interlocking of thought, is complete, partial, or virtually lacking.? 

Group I (complete enjambement): In 126 verses, or 29 per cent, 
we find a complete lack of independence. The thought is ‘drawn 
out from one verse to the other,” to use the familiar phrase of Mil- 
ton, so that there is likewise no unity in the tetracolos itself. The 
verses in this group display no noticeable difference from those of 


1In about one-half of the remaining 10 per cent there is a slight pause in the 
thought at the end of the tetracolos, although this pause is not sufficient to be marked 
by punctuation. 


That Homer avoids enjambement has been noticed, especially by Professor 
Seymour (Homeric Language and Verse [1889], p. 9; Harvard Studtes in Classical 
Philology, 111 [1892], 95 ff.), but little attempt has been made to study this feature 
quantitatively. (See, however, Ludwich in Rossbach-Westphal, Theorte der musis- 
chen Kanste, III, 2, 64, where the comparative frequency of punctuation at the end 
of certain portions of the Homeric poems and of later epic poetry is given.) The 
difference between Homer and the later epic poets with respect to enjambement finds 
a parallel in the history of the heroic couplet in English poetry, Chaucer and Pope 
for example showing a marked contrast in the use of ‘‘run-on”’ lines (Schipper, History 
of English Versification [1910], pp. 215, 218). But the parallel is not complete, for 
here the earlier poet, while differing from Homer in his treatment of the end of the 
verse, resembles him in the variety of the pauses within the verse (Schipper, op. 
ctt., pp. 213 f.); and the poetry of Pope, notwithstanding the regular pause in sense 
at the end of the couplet, is far more like post-Homeric versification by reason of 
its regularity and studied meter. 
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any narrative hexameter poem, except in the ponderousness of the 
words. For want of a better name we may call such verses narra- 
tive tetracoloi. Most of them (109 verses) contain the main verb 
of the sentence of which the tetracolos forms a part. Here the 
statistics reveal an interesting fact: in 93 of these verses, or 85 
_ per cent, the sentence begins either at the beginning of the preced- 
ing verse, thus expressing the thought in a distich (44 cases), or 
else at the bucolic dieresis, making the sentence an octameter (49 
cases). This indicates a similarity between the bucolic dieresis 
and the end of the verse, and thus supports with a morsel of new 
evidence the theory of the origin of the hexameter from the union 
of tetrameter and dimeter.! Examples of these two types of tetra- 
coloi are: 


(Distich) B 289 f.; 
ὥς τε yap ἢ παῖδες νεαροὶ χῆραί τε γυναῖκες 
ἀλλήλοισιν ὀδύρονται οἰκόνδε νέεσθαι. 
(Octameter) A 188 f.: : 
ἐν δέ οἱ ἦτορ 
στήθεσσιν λασίοισι διάνδιχα μερμήριξεν, 


The sentence begins at the triemimeral caesura four times (Β 818, 
2 592, a 134, ν 370); at the penthemimeral five times (Εἰ 526, Η 453, 
279; N 203; 7 517); at the third trochaic caesura five times 
(O 640, If 320, P 369, T 323, Ψ 98), and at the hephthemimeral once 
(A 250). The remaining verses of this group offer nothing of 
interest. 

Group II (partial enjambement): This comparatively small 
group (67 verses, or 16 per cent) resembles Group I in that the tetra- 
colos forms an integral part of the sentence; that is to say, if it be 


1 This theory has been proposed most recently and with the strongest arguments 
by Witte, Glotia, ITI, 148; see also von Leutsch, Philologue, XII (1857), 25 ff. 


2 Also A 608; B92, 306; 445; E560; Z 74, 204; H 59; 110; A695; M 109; 
N 782; O 210, 303; P 320, 741; Σ 289, 301, 355; T 168; 140, 170, 480; W 39; 
B 189, 431; ὃ 122, 234, 568, 631; η 128; «503; «555; A212; » 373; 0314, 399; 
p 486, 588; o 415; v 323; ᾧ 134; w 350. 

3 Also A 87; E 6, 763; Z 358, 527; M 249; Ξ 54, 369; O 608; Π 125, 526; 
P 341; Σ 212, 315; T 234, 269; T 12, 63, 258, 442; ᾧ 499; X 148, 223; Ψ 129, 238, 
505, 628, 788; 02395, 567, 798; 8122, 263, 207; . 185; κ 88, 215, 331, 530; A 16, 
349; » 87, 350; ξ 15; p34; σ 176; 71; w 355. 
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omitted the thought of the sentence is not sufficiently complete. 
But, as in the following group of verses, there is unity of thought 
within the tetracolos itself. It is therefore transitional between 
Group I and Group II and may be called the intermediate group. 
Here the tetracolos stands as the subject, object, or oblique case 
modifier of the verb, which regularly precedes.! Two-thirds of the 
verses owe their unity to the presence of an infinitive, which with 
its modifiers is used as apparent subject, object, etc., of the verb 
in the preceding verse, e.g., 
Apparent subject— 


€145f.: ὧς dpa of φρονέοντι δοάσσατο κέρδιον εἶναι 
λίσσεσθαι ἐπέεσσιν ἀποσταδὰ μειλιχίοισιν, 


also II 797, P 337, μ 453, ο 240, νυ 94, x 339, w 240. 
Object— 


B112f.: σχέτλιος, ὃς πρὶν μέν μοι ὑπέσχετο καὶ κατένευσεν 
Ἴλιον ἐκπέρσαντ᾽ ἐυτείχεον ἀπονέεσθαι, 


also Β 277, 288; A 33; E 716; 6 197, 288, 527; I 20; Ν 189; II 496, 
533; P 69, 675; T 85, 88, 175, 212, 263, 333; © 278, 469, 477; Ψ 804; 
B 83; ζ 222: X 314; μ 269, 274; φ 158. 
Oblique case modifier (=clause of purpose, etc.)— 
ῃ 91 ff.: χρύσειοι δ᾽ ἑκάτερθε καὶ ἀργύρεοι κύνες ἦσαν 
ovs Ἥφαιστος ἔτευξεν ἰδυίῃσι πραπίδεσσιν 
δῶμα φυλασσέμεναι μεγαλήτορος ᾿Αλκινόοιο, 
also A 511, N 635, Ψ 489, y 206, μ 10, w 457. The unity of the 
verse of this type is indicated by the fact that there is only a single 
case? in which the subject of the verb which introduces the infini- 
tive is included in the tetracolos: 
x 234 f.: ὄφρ᾽ εἰδῇς, olds τοι ἐν ἀνδράσι δυσμενέεσσιν 
Μέντωρ ᾿Αλκιμιδης ἐνεργεσίας ἀποτίνειν. 
It is to be noticed that there is always a pause (period, 28 times; 
colon, 6 times; comma, 11 times) at the end of the tetracolos which 
contains an infinitive. 


1 The verse follows in H 422, Σ 123, β 175, & 311. 
3 This verse has been counted in Group I (see p. 220). 
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The remaining verses of the intermediate group owe their unity 
to the presence, not of an infinitive, but of a noun. They resemble 
the verses of Group III in form although not in function, and will 
be discussed later.! 

Group III (complete absence of enjambement): This is by far 
the largest group, containing 238 verses (56 per cent), or more than 
the other two groups together. Here have been included 11 verses 
which, while logically belonging in this group because the thought 
of the tetracolos is completely independent, nevertheless in style 
resemble the narrative verses of Group I, viz., verses in which the 
sentence or clause contains a finite verb and both begins and ends 
with the tetracolos. These are such as may be found in any narra- 
tive poetry, and are peculiarly Homeric only in so far as the length 
of the sentence and of the verse coincide. Some of them are imper- 
ative sentences and are found at the beginning of a speech, e.g., 


A 322: ἔρχεσθον κλισίην Πηληιάδεω ᾿Αχιλῆος" 


also II 126; η 241; « 528; τ 546; w 531; other verses, Δ 718; Ν 113; 
= 59; « 510; 0 244. The remaining 227 verses, more than half of 
all the tetracoloi, owe their unity to the presence of a participle, 
adjective, or noun. We may name this the epexegetical group in 
view of the function which most of these verses perform. That 
the epexegetical or parenthetical verse was a peculiar characteristic 
of Homeric style was pointed out by Professor Seymour (Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology, III [1892], 110-13), of course with 
no reference to the tetracolos, but he did not attempt to describe 
the different varieties of this type of verse. 

This group falls into three subdivisions according to the kind 
of word which determines its syntactical unity. 

a) Participle.—The first tetracolos of the Odyssey offers one of 
the best examples of the parenthetical verse: 


a 37 fi.: ἐπεὶ πρό οἱ εἴπομεν ἡμεῖς 
(Ἑρμεῖων. πέμψαντες ἐύσκοπον ἀργεϊφόντην,) 


μήτ᾽ αὐτὸν κτείνειν μήτε μνάασθαι ἄκοιτιν. 
Here the beginner almost invariably translates the infinitives in 
vs. 39 as imperatives because the parenthetical force of vs. 38 is 
1 Pp, 225-227. 
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not readily seen by one who has not become familiar with the style 
of Homer. 

- If the participial tetracolos is not strictly parenthetical it is 
epexegetical, containing an idea not essential to the burden of the 
narrative, but adding picturesque details :! 

B263ff.: αὐτὸν δὲ κλαίοντα θοὰς ἐπὶ νῆας ἀφήσω 
πεπληγὼς ἀγορῆθεν ἀεικέσσι πληγῇσιν, 


where the tetracolos picturesquely adds the details of the threatened 
punishment implied by κλαίοντα in the previous verse. These two 
varieties of the tetracolos which is dominated by the participle are 
numerous (88 cases,? or 20 per cent of the entire number). Further 
evidence of the independence and unity of thought in the 
verses of this group is found in-the fact that only four verses 
(E 491, T 180, Ψ 584, p 361) in which a participle dominates the con- 
struction fail to have at least a slight pause in sense at the end, and 
in only two is the syntactical construction of a word within the 
tetracolos independent of the participle, e.g., 


W 584: ἵππων ἁψόμενος γαιήοχον ἐννοσίγαιον 
ὄμνυθι μὴ μὲν ἑκὼν τὸ ἐμὸν δόλῳ ἅρμα πεδῆσαι, 


where ἐννοσίγαιον is the object of ὄμνυθι in the following verse.® 

δ) Adjective-—Less numerous, but equally characteristic, are the 
epexegetical tetracoloi which are introduced by an adjective (24 
cases‘). While these verses show a greater variety of form than 
those just described because the adjective is inferior to the participle 
in its ability to dominate the construction of a clause, the thought 
is complete within the verse in every case. The adjective always 


1 Cf. Seymour, op. cit., p. 126. 

2: B 264, 335, 689; Γ 112, 122, 345; A 177, 402, 414; E 444, 491, 779, 782, 785, 
909; Z 3, 508; H 404; © 232, 241, 372; I 51, 582, 711; K 547; A 46, 576; M 134; 
N 258, 393; 2 355; O77, 265, 378; II 486, 711; P 199, 214, 374; Σ 260, 471; T 75, 
1038: T 180, 295; Φ 204, 355, 363, 433; Χ 72, 221, 413; Ψ 221, 701, 878; Q 451, 
796; a 38; β 400; 6336; ¢ 14, 22, 267; » 137, 170; 6 8, 9, 288, 327; « 101; «199, 492, 
565; λ 165, 594; uw 100; ο 41; w 329, 455; p 127, 361, 581; τ 187; φ 137, 164; x 441; 
y 323; ὦ 119. 

3 Also p 361. 

4B 403; 1 331; Z 236; Η 315; 6 42; A 18, 31; N 24; 0 678; 11 132, 134; P 748; 
Σ 370, 418; T 370; T 222; X 132; B 149, 175; y 364; ¢ 70; Ἃ 557; 0 406; σ 294. 
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stands first,! and is usually followed by some explanatory phrase. 
The following examples illustrate the different varieties of this type 
of verse: 
X 131 f.: ὁ δέ of σχεδὸν ἦλθεν ᾿Αχιλλεὺς 

ἶσος ἐνναλίῳ, κορυθάικι πτολεμιστῇ; 
Η 131 ἢ: κνημῖδας μὲν πρῶτα περὶ κνήμῃσιν ἔθηκεν 

. καλάς, ἀργυρέοισιν ἐπισφυρίοις ἀραρνίας" 

δεύτερον αὖ θώρηκα περὶ στήθεσσιν ἔδυνεν 

ποικίλον ἀστερόεντα ποδώκεος Αἰακίδαο. 
> 369 f.: Ἡφαίστου δ᾽ ἵκανε δόμον Θέτις ἀργυρόπεζα 

ἄφθιτον ἀστερόεντα, μεταπρεκῷ ἀθανάτοισιν, 
o 403 ἢ: νῆσός Tis Supin κικλήσκεται, εἶ πον ἀκούεις, 

"Opruyins καθύπερθεν, ὅθι τροπαὶ ἠελίοιο, 

ov τι περιπληθὴς λίην τόσον, ἀλλ᾽ ἀγαθὴ μέν, 

εὔβοτος εὔμηλος, οἰνοπληθὴς πολύπυρος.3 
6) Noun.—Tetracoloi in which a noun determines the gram- 
matical unity are most numerous (138 verses, or 32 per cent). They 
are likewise the most typically Homeric of all. Most of them 
(116 verses) contain a proper name, and in the majority of cases 
describe relationship, especially that of son or daughter, e.g., 


B 624: υἱὸς ᾿Αγασθένεος Αὐγηιάδαο ἄνακτος. 
Z 395: ᾿Ανδρομάχη θυγάτηρ μεγαλήτορος "Heriwvos.* 


Less frequently the relationship is that of wife, sister, or brother,‘ 
or of leader, comrade, or squire.’ In some verses there is no word 
of relationship, but explanatory or complimentary epithets or 
phrases. We should add that of the tetracolol now under dis- 
cussion some (like the first example cited above) are appositional, 

1For the ‘‘deferred’’ adjective see H. W. Prescott (Class. Phil., VII [1912], 
35 f.), who bases his discussion upon the principle stated by Seymour (op. cit., pp. 
91 ff.) and the collections of La Roche (Wiener Studien, XIX [1897], 171 ff.). 

2 The verse composed of four adjectives becomes a mere mannerism in the Orphic 
Hymns (see below, p. 231). 

8 Also B 518, 566, 624, 693, 705, 746, 847; A 228; E 149, 468; 6 120; M 128; 
Π 174; P 467; T 123; Ψ 678; w 305; Z 395; Θ 187; I 557, 665; Σ 399; a 329, 
429; β 347; y 465; ὃ 797; [ 17, 213; η 58, 146; 0 464; κ 106; A 85, 283, 446; w 435; 
p 562; σ 159, 245, 285; τ 375; v 148, 388; ¢ 2, 321. 

4¢E 415; 2 299; Τ 116; T 71; κ 137; B 706; A 427. 

$B 541; A 464; E 534, 577; M 379; 5 512; Ο 446; vy 181; Π 865; Ψ 113, 
124; 6 28, 217; ἡ 8. 

* A 87, 394; H 166; 6 264; A 372; P 259; 8191, 369; «267; » 166; 0 52, 414; 
φΦ 14, 37. 
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while others (like the second example) are little more than the 
Homeric equivalent of the modern “full name.” 

It is to be noted that tetracoloi which are similar in form, in 
fact the same tetracolos, may be used with different functions. 
Thus the tetracolos which owes its unity to the presence of a sub- 
stantive may be used as purely epexegetical, as deferred subject, 
as object, direct or indirect, or as a vocative at the beginning of a 
speech. ‘The following examples will make this clear: 

Epexegetical— . 

v 387 f.: ἡ δὲ κατ᾽ ἄντηστιν θεμένη περικαλλέ δίφρον, 


κούρη Ἰκαρίοιο περίφρων Πηνελόπεια" 

Deferred subject— 

α 328 f.: τοῦ δ᾽ ὑπερωιόθεν φρεσὶ σύνθετο θέσπιν ἀοιδὴν 
κούρη Ἰκαρίοιο περίφρων ἸΠηνελόπεια" 

Indirect object— 

p 561 f.: “Etjyau’, αἶψά x’ ἐγὼ νημερτέα πάντ᾽ ἐνέποιμε 
κούρῃ Ἰκαρίοιο περίφρονι ἸΤηνελοπείῃ 

Vocative— 

w 434 f.: τὴν δ᾽ αὖτ᾽ Εὐρύμαχος Πολύβον πάις ἀντίον nida: 


“κούρη Ἰκαρίοιο περίφρον Πηνελόπεια. 


The use of the tetracolos as ἃ vocative is particularly noticeable 
because of the familiar verse: 

διογενὲς Λαερτιάδη, πολυμήχαν᾽ ᾿Οδυσσεῦ, 
which is found 7 times in the 7|1αα and 16 times in the Odyssey. 
Other vocative tetracoloi are A 285=M 354; E 180=P 485; & 479; 
II 269; η 146; w 435; o 245, 285; ὁ 85. 

Although the tetracoloi of the type which we have just been 
considering amount to more than one-fifth of the entire number 
there is only one in which any word except the proper name, or 
word denoting relationship, is governed syntactically by a word 
outside of the tetracolos: 

rA 385f.: αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ ψυχὰς μὲν ἀπεσκεδασ᾽ ἄλλυδις ἄλλῃ 

ἁγνὴ Περσεφόνεια γνναικῶν θηλυτεράων. 
Here γυναικῶν depends for its construction upon ψυχάς in the previ- 
ous verse. In reality, however, it is added epexegetically to pre- 
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vent the hearer from forming the idea that the interview of Odysseus 
with all the souls is at an end. 

There remains to be considered a small group (20 tetracoloi) 
in which a common noun binds together the syntactical construction, 
the tetracolos standing either in apposition to an idea in the pre- 
ceding verse, or as “deferred’’ subject, object, etc. In five of these 
(B 514; Καὶ 315; y 6; w 198, 378) the last part of the tetracolos is 
epexegetical of an idea in the previous verse; in the remaining 
sixteen (A 75, 499; A6; E649; Η 422; 63; M117; 025; ® 28; 
ὃ 442: ν 98; ξ 311: p 220, 377; τ 434) the thought of the verse 
is ἃ unit. One of these verses deserves special attention: 


ὃ 441 f.: ἔνθα κεν αἰνότατος λόχος ἔπλετο" τεῖρε yap αἰνῶς 

φωκάων ἁλιοτρεφέων ὀλοώτατος ὀδμή. 
This verse (6 442) is striking in many ways. It has a multiplicity 
of vowels; o-sounds predominate; all the ictus fall on either an o 
or an w;! and there is no word-end in the third foot. Besides, the 
order of words is noteworthy. There is a complete chiasmus of 
subject and predicate, and by placing ὀδμή at the end the poet holds 
the thought in suspense and thus obtains a fitting climax. That 
this order was intentional may be inferred from the comment of 
Demetrius 255 (Spengel, Rhet. Gr., III, 317), on the stock example 
of the μείουρος στίχος: 


ἔστι δὲ ὅπῃ κακοφωνία δεινότητα ποιεῖ, καὶ μάλιστα ἐὰν τὸ ὑποκείμενον πρᾶγμα 
δέῃ τοιαύτης. ὥσπερ τὸ Ὁμηρικόν, τὸ [M 208] 
Τρῶες δ᾽ ἐρρίγησαν ὅπως ἴδον αἴολον ὄφιν' 
ἦν μὲν γὰρ καὶ εὐφωνοτέρως εἰπόντα σῶσαι τὸ μέτρον: Τρῶες δ᾽ ἐρρίγησαν ὅπως 
ὄφιν αἴολον εἶδον: ἀλλ᾽ οὔτ᾽ ἂν ὁ λέγων δεινὸς οὕτως ἔδοξεν, ovre ὄφις αὐτός. 


May we not say that in addition to the order of words in ὃ 442, the 
absence of a word-end in the third foot and the long words of which 
the verse is composed also contribute to δεινότης, and that the 


1 Cf. Diomedes, p. 499, ll. 30 ff. [Keil]: ‘“‘vocales (sc. versus) sunt qui alte pro- 
ducta elocutione sonantibus litteris universam dictionem inlustrant, ut illud Pasoni- 


anum, 
Eoo Oceano Hyperion fulgurat Euro, 
Arcturo plaustro Boreas bacchatur aheno, 
Hesperio szephyro Orion volvitur* [austro], 
fulva Paraetonio vaga Cynthia promit Austro.”’ 
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Homeric poet deliberately neglected the normal caesura and used 
the tetracolos occasionally for the sake of the effect ? 

The verse which we have just been considering (δ 442) may serve 
to illustrate by way of summary some of the most mae char- 
acteristics of the tetracolos in Homer. 

1. If the tetracolos forms a part of the normal sentence of narra- 
tive poetry it stands at the end, and frequently the sentence begins 
at the preceding bucolic dieresis (Group I). 

2. There is a strong tendency toward unity of thought in the 
tetracolos itself (Groups II and ITI). 

3. The tetracolos often takes the syntactical form of a substantive 
(Group IIIc). The verse under discussion is used as the “deferred ”’ 
subject of retpe in vs. 441. 

4. The function of a majority of the ἐαξεαροϊοι ἢ in the Iliad and 
Odyssey is epexegetical. In the verse under discussion the burden 
of the thought, the oppressiveness of the situation, is first expressed 
in the bucolic clausula τεῖρε γὰρ' αἰνῶς, which is followed by the vivid 
and poetic epexegesis of the tetracolos, 

φωκάων Duorpepéwy ὀλοώτατος ὀδμή. 
“It was sorely oppressive—the ocean-nurtured seals’ most loathe- 
some odor.”’ 

5. The use of the verse which is filled with three or four long words 
was not accidental nor due primarily to the presence of a proper name 
or & compound word; it was used intentionally to give a pleasing 
variety by contrast with the normal verse which usually contains 
many short particles, and sometimes for the sake of the effect. 

If we now review the results of our examination of the tetracoloi 
in the Homeric poems, we find that 85 per cent of the verses take one 
or other of a few typical forms:! 


1 For convenience of reference an example of each type of verse is added: 

Type 1, A 607f.: $xe ἑκάστῳ δῶμα περίκλντος ἀμφιγυήεις 
Ἥφαιστος ποίησεν ἰδυίῃσιν πραπίδεσσιν, 

Type 2,@121f.: οἱ 8 ἅμα πάντες 
καρπαλίμως ἐπέτοντο κονίοντει πεδίοιο" 

Type 3, Β 276f.: οὔ θήν μιν πάλιν αὗτις ἀνήσει θυμὸς ἀγήνωρ 
νεικείειν βασιλθας ὀνειδείοις ἐπέεσσιν. 

Type 4, Β 6881.: καῖτο γὰρ ἐν νήεσσι ποδάρκης δῖος "Αχιλλεύς,, 
κούρης sae Βρισηίδος ἠυκόμοιο, 

Type 5, ᾧ 69f.: ἀτάρ τοι ὃμῶες ἐφοπλίσσουσι» ἀπήνην 
ὑψηλὴν δύκυκλον, ὑπερτερίῃ ἀραρυῖαν. 

Type 6, Β 565f.: τοῖσι δ᾽ dg’ Εὐρύαλος τρίτατος κίεν, ἰσόθεος φώς, 
Myccorgos vids Ταλαϊονέδαο &raxros. 
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1. Distich tetracolos............ 44 verses (10 per cent) 
2. Octameter tetracolos......... 49 verses (11 per cent) 
3. Infinitive tetracolos.......... 45 verses (10 per cent) 
4. Participle tetracolos.......... 88 verses (20 per cent) 
5. Adjective tetracolos.......... 24 verses ( 6 per cent) 
6. Proper name tetracolos....... 116 verses (27 per cent) 

Total for the six types........ 366 verses (85 per cent) 


It would be interesting to know how frequently these types occur 
elsewhere in Homer, but this must wait until an analysis of the 
relation between the sentence or clause and the verse shall have been 
made. There are indications, however, that the six verse-types just 
mentioned find frequent illustration in Homeric verses which contain 
more than four words. For example, in a we find the following cases: 
- Type 1, a 11, 69, 75, 158, 219, 222, 232, 443; Type 2, a 26, 33, 78, 
86, 92, 106, 123, 128, 144, 200, 210, 296, 348, 363, 393; Type 3, a 39, 
83, 385; Type 4, a 25, 73, 94, 105, 157, 183, 193, 202, 259, 324, 375, 
415; Type 5, a 49, 54, 97, 199, 278, 312, 327; Type 6, a 72 (the first 
book of the Iliad gives more examples of Type 6, i.e., vss. 69, 102, 
122, 489, 538, 556). 


It remains to compare the Iliad and Odyssey with later Greek 
epic poetry in respect to the use of the tetracolos. For the sake of 
brevity the results are given in tabular form (see p. 230f.). Table I 
gives the number of verses in each poem or author; the number of 
tetracoloi; the ratio of tetracoloi to the whole number of verses; the 
number of tetracoloi in each of the three groups which have been 
described (narrative, intermediate, epexegetical), and the percentage, 
shown in parenthesis, of all the tetracoloi in each group. Table II 
shows the number and percentage, shown in parenthesis, of tetracoloi 
which take any one of the six typical forms just described. Of course 
too much weight is not to be given to these figures,! especially in those 
poems which are comparatively short. But some generalizations 
may be made with safety. 

1. Certain kinds of hexameter verse, e.g., the bucolic and mimetic 
idyls, in which there is much dialogue, or the Works and Days, 


1 No claim is made for more than relative accuracy in the figures for post-Homeric 
poetry; in most cases the poems have been read but once in making the collection, 
and undoubtedly some tetracoloi have escaped observation. But this only makes 
the contrast between Homer and the later epic more striking. 
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where the gnomic character of the thought frequently isolates 
single verses or groups of verses, use the long-word verse rather 
sparingly. In Hymns, however, it is used quite as frequently as in 
the true epic. 

. TABLE I 


Total Number | Ratio to | Group I | Group II oe ΠῚ 
Name of Poet Number | of Tetra-} Number | (Narra- (Inter- |(Epex 


of Verses coloi of Verses __tive) mediate) cal) 
Homer, Jl. and Od. ..| 27,803 1:65 1382) 678 te 
fomerie Pit Lakin iy ope 2,326 1:42 25 (45 5( 9 26(46 
eog., Ν 
απὰ Days, Shield 2,330 1:44 τῶν 4( 8) 3 (48) 
Τῆεορ....... «νον ον 1,022 1:44 10(43 0 13(57 
Works and Days... 828 1:64 9(70 2015) 2015} 
ϑλίοϊα. ........... 480 1:28 7(41 2(12 8 aa 
Batrachomyomachia 303 1:61 1(20 0 4(80 
Bucolic Poets........ 3,344 1:68 oie 510 14 2) 
Theocritust......... 2,377 1: 22(81 3(11 2( 7 
Buc. Idyls........ 87 1:110 7 1(12) 
Mim. Idyls........ 443 1:222 1(50 1(50 0 
Epic Idyls........ 1,058 1:62 14 af 2(12 1( 6) 
Aratus§............. : 1:27 36 (84 4( 9 3 2 
Maximus Philos...... 610 1:23 13 50} 4(15 9(35 
Callimachus......... 941 1:63 11(73 2 13} 2 18) 
Apollonius Rhodius..}| 5,835 1:29 156 (78) 18( 9 26(13 
cander, Theriaca 
and Alezipharmica.| .1,588 1:24 49 (74) 5( 8) 12(18) 
pian. Halieutica.. 3,506 1:26 91 sr 14(10 29(22) 
{opplan) Cynegetica.. 2,144 1:21 46(45 15(15 41 1) 
See 2.992 1:29 δ6(δδ) 3( 3 43 (42 
rpnica 
Argonautica....... 1,384 1:38 18(50 1019 11(31 
Lithica........... 768 1:23 26(76 4(12 Sioa 
Hymns........... 1,096 1:8 8( 6 126(94 
ntus Smyrnacus . 8,770 1:38 142(62) | 29(13) §8(2 
onnus, Dionysiaca, 
Books i—xivj|...... 6,615 1:15 247(57) | 40( 9) 150(34) 
Musaeus............ 341 1:18 9(47 0 10 89) 
hiodorus........ 691 1:17 27 (66 1( 2) 13(32 
Colluthus........... 392 1:16 14(58 1( 4) 9(38) 


* The twelve verses mentioned on p. 223, which exhibit no enjambement, have been 
transferred to Group I because they are narrative rather than epexegetical in function. 
The same principle been followed in the statistics for the later poetry. 


+ The figures for the shorter Hymns (vi-xxxiv), some of which are late and show a 
similarity to the Orphic Hymns in the use of the tetracolos (see pp. 231, 233), are as follows: 
total number of verses, 412; number of tetracoloi, 16; ratio to number of verses, 1:36; 
Group I, 6(38 per cent): Group II, 1(6 per cent); Group III, 9(56 per cent). 


siceat Kunst, De Theoeritt versu heroico (Leipzig, 1886), p. 9, has been followed in the 
cation of the Idyls. 


§ Phenomena and Diosemeia. 


{| The collection of tetracolo{ stopped with Book xiv because it was not thought 
necessary to read the entire m; the first fourteen books contain approximately the 
same number ofjtetracoloi as both the Iliad and Odyssey. 


2. With the exceptions just stated, the use of the tetracolos 
steadily increases after Homer. It is about twice as frequent in 
Apollonius Rhodius as in Homer, and in Nonnus and his followers 
nearly four times ag frequent. 
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3. The comparative numbers of tetracoloi in the three groups in 
the later epic show a decided change. 
largely, and at the expense of the epexegetical, group; the inter-— 
mediate group shows only minor fluctuations. 

4. The six types of tetracoloi continue to suffice for a majority 
of the later tetracoloi, although naturally the percentage is not so 
large, but the popularity of some of the types varies considerably. 


The narrative group gains 


TABLE II 
Number τ' 2| 3 Type 4 6 noe 
um ype ype Θ of Tetra- 
Name of Poet of Tetra- pe 1 (Octam-} (Infini- | (Parti- a diee. oper | colof in 
coloi (Distich) eter) tive) ciple) espe (Erope the Six 
ypes 
Homer............. 431% 44(10 49(11 43(10} (τ 24( 6) etree ΚΣ 
densa Heme] θῶ | 83 | a? ΜΠ δι} | ga | 3s 
pee eo quale ἐς νεῖν te ( 

Theogony......... 23 §(22 ο 0 3(13 4(17 §(22 17(74 

Werks and Dave: 13 | 308) | 3am) | 9 ἯΙ o> | Sas | 1 

τοὶ. τος een es 5 
Batrachomyomachia 5 0 1(20) 0 0 1 (8) 3018) 4(80 
Bucolic Poets....... 49 11(22) 7(14) 1( 2 6(10 1( 2) 5(10) 30(61) . 

CUS 6k hg oR wee 43 ats §(12) τ ἢ 2( 3 0 0 caer 
wee απ: Philos..... τ ou ert FA 8 4.55). 8.14) ἡ 7) 1768 
Apollonius Rhodius..| 200 2513 (43) 7( 4) 15( 8) Ὡς 1) ἢ 3) 147(78 

cander........... 66 3(20 14(21 0 9(14 2( 3 1( 2 39(59 

pian ode seat weete 134 23(17 30(22) 5( 4 22(16 5( 4) 0 85 (63 
(Gppien! Cyn... . 102 ἴδ) τ Bf 3) ΠΟΥ 1.12] 0 otro 
pe hien re 102 10(10) 11(11 0 12(12 14(14) 0 47 (47 

rphica 

Argonautica...... 36 1) 4012) 1( δὲ 61) 0 3( 8) 18(50 

eee hh ie ae τν aon ΤΣ ΟΣ 4(12 2( 6 rite 84ce3) 10( δ 1 55.8} 

YMNB... eee ) 

tus a 229 336145 64 (28) 11(¢ δ) 5402 ἢ 0 3( τὶ 165(72 

onnus, ionysiaca, 

i-xiv............ 437 62(14 44(10) 0) ἼΤΩ δί 1) 9( 2) | 235(54 
M Bis Seen tee 19 3(16 1( δὲ 0 0 0 11(58 
T hiodorus....... 41 9(22 6(15 0 ti (ὦ 0 0 26163 
Colluthus.......... 24 (38 1( 4) 6(25) 1( 4) 1( 4) 18(75 


* One povracolce (η 137) was overlooked when this article was written. 


should be 4 


The whole number 


Apollonius and Quintus are decidedly partial to the octameter; the 
Nonnians and Quintus are almost equally fond of the participial type, 
which, except in Aratus and Apollonius, is generally well represented; 
in the Orphic Hymns more than half of the tetracoloi are of the adjec- 
tive type. On the other hand the proper name type, which leads the 
others in Homer, shows a decline in popularity beginning with 
Hesiodic poetry, and with the beginning of the Alexandrian period 
becomes practically negligible. The infinitive type is not represented 
by a single verse in the Hesiodic poetry or in the first fourteen books 
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of Nonnus; more tetracoloi of this type are found in Homer than in 
all the later epic which was examined in making up the tables. Other 
features of the individual use of the tetracoloi by later poets will be 
noted below. 

REMARKS ON TABLE II 


1. The fondness of the epic poets generally for the octameter type is due 
to the prevailing tendency to make a decided pause in the thought at the 
bucolic dieresis. This is indicated in many ways: (1) in Hesiodic poetry 
the pause at the bucolic dieresis is less frequent than in the Jliad and Odyssey, 
and likewise the percentage of octameters is small. (2) In the bucolic poets 
tetracoloi are rarely found in the bucolic and mimetic idyls, and in the epic 
idyls the bucolic pause is avoided to a considerable extent; hence the distich 
is more frequent than the octameter. The same is true of Aratus (and 
Maximus), who alone of Alexandrian poets make a pause in the thought at 
the bucolic dieresis less frequently than the Homeric poet.! (3) Nonnus, 
whose fondness for the third trochaic pause is well known, uses the narrative 
tetracolos 69 times in a sentence which begins at the feminine caesura of the 
preceding verse, a greater number than of any other of the typical tetracoloi 
in his poetry, and more than half of all the verses of this kind in the epic 
poetry which we have studied. This is a striking indication of the bearing 
of the pause in the thought upon the types of tetracoloi, and, conversely, of 
the importance of the study of the tetracoloi if we are to understand the 
relation of the thought to the metrical pauses. 

2. Rarely does the sentence containing a narrative tetracolos begin at the 
preceding hephthemimeral pause. There is a single instance in Homer 
(A 250), none in Hesiod, Batrachomyomachia, Callimachus, Maximus, 
Oppian, Quintus Smyrnaeus, Nonnus, Colluthus, and Musaeus, and only 
eleven instances in the 75,000 lines of poetry which we have examined 
([Theoc.] xxv. 208; Ap. Rhod. iii. 758; iv. 705; Nicander Ther. 289, 742, 
780; Manetho, y 134; Orph. Argon. 533, 1312; Lith. 239; Tryph. 10). 
This has an important bearing on the relation of the hephthemimeral pause 
to the bucolic dieresis, which cannot be overlooked in discussing the general 
question of caesura. 

3. Both the triemimeral pause and the pause after the first trochee are 
preferred to the hephthemimeral for the beginning of the sentence containing 
@ narrative tetracolos; other pauses are very rarely used in this way: (a) 
triemimeral (28 cases): Hesiod Works 386; Aratus 734, 1136; Ap. Rhod. 
i. 555, 1134; ii. 878; iii. 1019; iv. 1257, 1371, 1688; Oppian Halieut. 1. 483; 
iii, 25, 226; iv. 682; [Oppian] Cyn. iv. 329; Manetho, σ 428; Orph. Argon. 
1304; Quint. Smyrn. i. 544; ii. 483; iv. 149, 382; viii. 12; Nonnus ii. 256, 
368, 429; xi, 158, 399; xiii. 308; (δ) dieresis after the first foot (13 cases): 


1Cf. Trans. Amer. Phil. Asso., XXXVI (1905), 111. 
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Aratus 333; ii. 996; iv. 1000, 1605; Maximus 51, 318; Nicander Alezxiph. 
606; Orph. Lith. 585; Quint. Smyrn. v. 176; xii. 475; xiii. 381; Nonnus 
i. 360; (c) after the first trochee: Ap. Rhod. i. 959; Quint. Smyrn. vi. 123; 
x. 303; (ὦ) in the middle of the fifth foot: Manetho, ε 24; (e) after the fifth 
trochee: [Theoc.] xxi. 5. 

The following scheme shows the comparative frequency with which the 
sentence containing the narrative tetracolos begins after the various pauses 
of the preceding verse: 


(a) in Homer: 
44 4 5 5 1 49 18 


(6) in post-Homeric epic poetry: 
278 21328 44126 11 2019 1 ΊΟΣ 

4. The tetracolos consisting of four adjectives deserves special attention. 
It is found once in Homer (O 406), Hesiod (Theog. 925), Batr. (295); twice 
in the Hom. Hymns (viii. 2; xix. 37); the Alexandrians avoid it entirely. 
It occurs more frequently in [Oppian] Cyn. (ii. 102, 103, 104, 177, 178, 423, 
607; iv. 235) and in Manetho (6 58, 283, 307, 563, ε 199), and finally is the 
most common type of verse in the Orphic Hymns, being found 57 times, 
or once in every 20 verses. 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


1 Of which 69 are in Nonnus Dionystaca i-xiv. 


THE COINCIDENCE OF ACCENT AND ICTUS IN 
PLAUTUS AND TERENCE 


By E. H. Srurrevant 


That the Roman poets, and especially the early dramatists, tried 
to construct their lines so that accent and ictus would fall upon the 
same syllable has been the opinion of a long line of distinguished 
scholars.!. Others, however, have maintained that such harmony 
as we observe in Latin poetry results solely from the nature of Latin 
accentuation and the rhythm of ancient verse. In the first place the 
Latin accent usually rests on a long syllable or, less often, on a short 
syllable followed by another short, and ancient verse forms place the 
ictus on a long syllable or, in some cases, on a short syllable before 
another short; hence the two tend to coincide. In the second place 
it is argued that the kinds of caesura preferred by the Roman poets 
favor harmony of accent and ictus. 

To consider the second argument first, there is undoubtedly a 
connection . between the position of word-ends in the verse and 
harmony or clash of accent and ictus. Shall we then assume that 
the Roman poets for an unknown reason departed from their Greek 
models in the employment of caesura and consequently produced 
harmony of accent and ictus, or shall we suppose that they tried to 
secure harmony of accent and ictus and consequently departed from 
the traditional treatment of caesura? To me the second alternative 
seems the more satisfactory. At any rate we are under no obligation 

1 For a history of the discussion up to 1870, see Corssen, Ausseprache Vokalismus 
und Betonung d. lat. Sprache, 113, 949 ff. Since that date the doctrine has been sup- 
ported by Humphreys (although unwillingly), Trans. Amer. Phil. Assoc., VII, 107-45; 
IX, 39-58; Lindsay, Jour. of Phil., XX, 135-58; The Captivi of Plautus, pp. 257-374; 
Skutsch, Plautinisches und Romanisches, pp. 136, 153-56; Satura Viadrina, pp. 122-- 
44= Kleine Schriften, pp. 92-113; Ahlberg, Studia de Accentu Latino, De Proceleus- 
maticis Iamborum Trochaeorumque Antiquae Scaenicae Poesis Latinae, De Correplione 
Iambica Plautina. The other side of the debate has been taken by W. Meyer, Abhand- 
lungen der k. bayertschen Akad., phil.-hist. Klasse, XVII, 1-120, and Lucian Miller, 
De Re Metrica Poetarum Latinorum’, pp. 233-40. For the theory that Latin accent 
was 8 matter of pitch, see especially Vendryes, Recherches sur l’histotre et les effets de 


lintenstté initiale en latin, Ὁ. 74 and references. Bennett's theory of the ictus was 
propounded in the Amer. Jour. Phil., XIX, 361-83. 
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to accept the first hypothesis. I shall therefore in this paper dis- 
regard all questions of caesura on the ground that the reasons why 
certain types of caesura were preferred are quite unknown, and that 
caesura is at least as likely to have resulted from as to have caused 
the position of the accented syllable in the verse. 

It is my present purpose to test, as far as Plautus and Terence 
are concerned, the dogma that the harmony of accent and ictus in 
Latin poetry results from the tendency of both the Latin accent and 
the ictus of classical verse to stand on long syllables or, less often, on 
the first of two short syllables. I have undertaken to measure 
statistically the tendency of iambic and trochaic verse to place the 
ictus upon the penult when long and upon the antepenult when the 
penult is short, and I have compared with this the actual usage of 
Plautus and Terence. The procedure has been as follows. <A | 
number of iambic and trochaic lines (about 275 verses of Plautus and 
as many of Terence) were ‘‘scanned”’ thus: 


Then all possible combinations of a long syllable and a following 
syllable of any quantity were picked out and the incidence of the 
ictus was recorded. In the foregoing line the group .- = occurs with 
ictus on the ultima six times and with ictus on the penult five times. 
In the lines of Plautus which were studied the syllable group - = 
occurs with the ictus on the ultima 922 times and with the ictus on 
the penult 1,249 times; that is, the ictus falls upon the penult in 58 
per cent of the occurrences. The structure of Plautine iambics and 
trochaics therefore tends to place the ictus upon the penult of the 
syllable group - = 58 per cent of the time. 

For the second term of the comparison I have recorded the 
incidence of the ictus upon all the dissyllabic words with long penult 
in Plautus’ Persa. In a number of occurrences such words carry no 
ictus at all (that is, in case of iambic shortening of the first syllable or 
elision of the second syllable). We need not decide at present 
whether any significance is to be attached to the use of a word without 
an ictus; it is clear that even if such words were accented in ordinary 
speech Plautine verse cannot teach us anything about their accent. 
We have therefore disregarded all words which do not have an ictus. 
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In the iambic and trochaic lines of the Persa dissyllables with long 
penult have the ictus on the ultima 148 times and on the penult 877 
times, or in 83 per cent of the occurrences. Whereas the struc- 
ture of the verse tended to place the ictus on the penult of words 
whose rhythm is — = only 58 per cent of the time, Plautus managed to 
place it there 83 per cent of the time. At least in words of this type 
there is evidently some powerful factor at work aside from the struc- 
ture of the verse; and since an effort to make accent and ictus 
coincide would work in precisely this way it is natural to infer the 
existence of such a desire. If we find that words of other rhythmical 
structure behave similarly the inference will become irresistible. 

The statistics in Tables I and II cover the dissyllables and 
trisyllables of the Persa of Plautus and the Andria of Terence, and the 
quadrisyllables of the Persa, Poenulus, Andria, and Heauton Timoru- 
menos. I have counted the following numbers of words of the 
several rhythms: 


PlAUOUS ois citar Keene ews 798 877 381 309 173 333 113 
TETENCE. 06sec eee eeeees 869 1244 499 573 235 401 99 
Plautus..........0..e0e0- 209 55 168 142 160 23 167 
TCTONCO yoo ces c ses ee σον 296 44 187 127 154 31 145 


Such groups as noctisque, lepidumst, ttanest, tubedum, which 
contain universally recognized enclitics or are customarily printed as 
single words, have been treated as single words.! Our statistics 
would be more significant if we had gone farther in recognizing 
sentence accent; but to do so seemed scarcely possible in the present 
state of knowledge. .For a similar reason no account has been taken 
of the exceptions to the penultima law recorded by the later gram- 
marians; we do not know the precise limits of such accentuations as 
illic, adhic, nosirds, and constlz, and we do not know that any such 
accentuations are as early as Plautus and Terence. Consequently 


ΣΤ is assumed that the accent of such combinations followed the penultima law; 
see Shipley, Class. Phil., VIII, 23 ff. 
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such words have been grouped with others of the same quantitative 
rhythm. Words which have been shortened by the iambic law have 
been counted according to their original, unshortened form, in the 
belief that iambic shortening is always a function of the historic 
accent. 

Words with elided ultima have not been separated from those 
whose ultima has syllabic value; in Andria 21, 


potids quam istéram obsctram dfligéntidm, 


astérum and obsctiram have been put in the same category. It is 
altogether likely that the accent of words with elided ultima some- 
times receded, especially in the case of the enclitics -ce, -ne, and -que;! 
but until the details of the matter are worked out it is impossible to 
take account of it in a statistical study. It is quite clear at any rate 
that we cannot disregard elided syllables in the present study; we 
find such ictuses as repidi(o) and benefici(um), although trisyllables 
and quadrisyllables consisting entirely of short syllables never have 
the ictus on the penult. As might be expected, however, the ictus 
disagrees with the penultima law somewhat more frequently in elided 
words than in others; in words of the rhythm ~- -- = the ictus stands 
on the antepenult in Plautus’ Persa 35 per cent of the time, while 
38 per cent of the elided words show that ictus. Our figures therefore 
would have been slightly more favorable to the theory of intentional 
coincidence of accent and ictus if the elided words had been 
eliminated. 

Tables I and II exhibit the results of our count in the form of 
percentage. At the head of each block is an indication of the rhyth- 
mic group to be treated. The Roman numerals in the second line 
indicate the incidence of the ictus: I stands for the ultima, 11 for the 
penult, III for the antepenult, and IV for the fourth syllable from the 
end. In case a syllable group or a word has two ictus syllables, one 
of which is the penult (e.g., lébertdtis), it is counted only in column II. 
If there are two ictus syllables, one of which is the ultima (e.g., 
ddmigrdnt, fdcilivs), the word is counted in column III or IV, as the 
case may be, and notin column I. In each block the column which 


110 should be possible to fill this gap in our knowledge by the method here 
employed, and a student of mine is at work upon the problem. 
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corresponds to the accentuation of classical Latin is printed in bold- 
faced type. The third and sixth number of each bold-faced column 
is the difference between the two preceding numbers; it represents 
the difference between the unhampered tendency of the verse struc- 
ture and the poet’s actual usage—in other words, the strength of 
the effort to produce harmony between accent and ictus. 

With four exceptions the figures in all blocks of both tables seem 
quite conclusive. The case appears in fact to be definitely proved 
by these statistics; but it will be worth while to append a few 
remarks. | 

The figures in the first block of Table I show that while an effort 
was made to put the ictus upon the penult rather than upon the 
ultima of pyrrhic and iambic words, Plautus nevertheless succeeded 
in doing so only 42 per cent of the time and Terence only 35 per cent 
of the time. These low figures are largely due to the difficulty of 
constructing the iambic close, which requires an ictus on the ultima. 
If we eliminate the iambic close from both sides of our comparison, 
we find that Plautus puts the ictus on the penult of syllable groups 
in 38 per cent of the occurrences and of, words in 68 per cent, while 
in Terence the ictus rests on the penult of 34 per cent of the syllable 
groups and of 66 per cent of the words. On the basis of these figures, 
the poets’ effort to secure harmony between accent and ictus appears 
to operate in 30 per cent of the words in Plautus and in 32 per cent 
of them in Terence. 

It has long been known that words of the type of facilius usually 
have the ictus on the first syllable. Lindsay (Latin Language, pp. 
173 f.) brings this fact into connection with the post-Plautine syncope 
of balineae into balneae and the like, which compels us to assume an 
early accentuation of these words upon the fourth syllable from the 
end. The recognition of such accentuation brings the figures in the 
first block of Table II into harmony with the others. 

Syllable groups and words of the rhythm ~ ~ -- = can be got into 
the verse in just one way, and so we cannot expect any evidence 
from them. | 

The figures in the next to the last block in Table II seem to 
indicate slightly less harmony between accent and ictus in the actual 
usage of the poets than the structure of the verse tended to produce. 
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Since most of the instances of ictus on the long penult show iambic 
shortening of the second syllable, and since we find two ictus positions 
aside from the one in harmony with the accent (z = .- = and . ε -- 5), 
it is probable that there was some metrical difficulty in getting words 
of this type into the verse. The matter evidently has some connec- 
tion with the tendency to avoid dividing the two short syllables of a 
dactyl or anapest between two words one of which is a polysyllable; 
but the limitations of this tendency itself and the reasons for it are 
far from certain.! It is noteworthy that words of the rhythm . .. - κ 
are comparatively rare; our figures are based upon twenty-three 
words in Plautus’ Persa and Poenulus and thirty-one in the Andria 
and Heauton. This slight discrepancy, however it is to be explained, 
cannot weigh against the decisive figures in the other blocks. 

Very significant are the columns which indicate in the syllable 
groups an ictus which is regularly avoided in the words. The 
structure of the verse calls for such an ictus as — « = in 11 percent of 
all occurrences, but it does not occur in any word in the iambic and 
trochaic parts of the Persa, and in the Andria it occurs only once in 
the exclamatory hicine. The ictus — « = might be expected in from 
22 per cent to 32 per cent of all words; but it occurs only in the 
compound indefinite nescfo quis, where it was probably quite regular, 
in hoccine, sictne, etc., and in a very few other words. Equally 
remarkable is the avoidance of . . = and ~~ = at the end of words 
of four or five syllables. This peculiarity of early dramatic verse has 
long been familiar to scholars; it can scarcely be due to any other 
cause than a desire to harmonize accent and ictus, especially in view 
of our demonstration that the structure of the verse tends to place 
an occasional ictus on these short syllables.? 

Words of more than four syllables are so much less frequent than 
those we have been discussing that they might safely be neglected. 
Nevertheless I include a table on the five-syllable words, basing it 
upon the iambics and trochaics of the Amphitruo, Asinaria, Aulularia, 
Bacchides, Persa, Poenulus, Pseudolus, Rudens, Stichus, Trinummus, 

1 See especially Klotz, Grundztige der altrémische Metrik, pp. 254 ff., 307; Leo, 


Plautinische Forschungen, pp. 236 ff.; Maurenbrecher, Hiatus und Verschletifung im 
alten Latein, pp. 26 ff.; Lindsay, The Captini of Plautus, pp. 68 1. 


2 See especially Ahlberg, Studia de Accentu Latino, pp. 38 f. 
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and Truculentus of Plautus, and the six plays of Terence. I have 
counted the following numbers of words of the several quantitative 


rhythms: 

"ἡ ew we ow | am ww ww ww of eww ὃν αὐἱὸ oe am Wt lw a ww ow oO foe Ὺν om ὃν ee] ww of eo ἐμ αὐ} = om oe Ww om 
Plautus... 13 15 28 29 124 148 
Terence... 13 18 12 25 38 66 

wt ew ν τῶν | αὐ ὃν ὃν oe oe ἂν oe ὃν om oe) om αὐ Wy ὦ» an ἢ ὺν WwW om ow ap | om ἂν of om ep] Ww om eo op on αἱ ee ow Ww on 
Plautus... 76 226 77 108 53 23 10 37 
Terence... 26 99 21 67 32 16 1 10 


The totals are in some cases so small that percentages based upon 
them would be misleading; for example, I have found ten words in 
Plautus of the rhythm . — - ~ x, all with the ictus on the penult, 
while Terence has only one such word (venustatisque, Hec. 848), and it 
has the ictus on the antepenult. Under these circumstances it seemed 
preferable to combine the statistics for Terence with those for 
Plautus, in order to secure larger totals and correspondingly more 
reliable percentages (Table ITT). 

There are several five-syllable rhythms which can be got into the 
verse in only one way, and consequently four blocks show 100 per 
cent for syllable groups and words. In three of these cases the ictus 
falls upon the accented syllable; but the rhythm — . -- - = requires 
an ictus on the antepenult, although the accent falls on the penult. 
None of these blocks can contribute any evidence. 

In nearly all the other blocks there is evidence, in most cases very 
strong evidence, that the poets tried to secure harmony between 
accent and ictus. Especially noteworthy are words of the rhythm 
~--vx and -.-- οὐκ, which always have the ictus on the ac- 
cented antepenult, although the structure of the verse would favor 
ictus on the penult in 43 per cent and 23 per cent of the occur- 
rences, respectively. 

While words of the rhythm .- «Ὁ ὦ = (e.g., adsimiliter) show ictus 
on the antepenult a little more often than the similar syllable groups, 
there is a much stronger tendency to put the ictus on the fourth 
syllable from the end. It seems probable that these words were 
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accented on the fourth-last syllable in the early period, precisely as 
was the case with facilius, etc. (cf. Lindsay, The Latin Language, 
pp. 173 f.). That our figures lend no support to the accentuation 
puéritiae, which is indicated by Horace’s puertiae, is probably due to 
the fact that twenty-two of our twenty-six words of this type are 
compounds whose second member contains three syllables (bene- 
ficium, maleficium, fidicinium). At any rate all of these compounds 
have the ictus on III or V in every occurrence.! 

The figures in our fourth block seem to indicate an early accen- 
tuation amicitia; but the frequent iambic shortening of such words 
as ministeritum and caléfiert (cf. Lindsay, The Captivi of Plautus, p. 34) 
and the occasional shortening of amicitia and pudtcitia (cf. Skutsch, 
Satura Viadrina, p. 130=Kleine Schriften, p. 100) prove that the 
accent of these words rested on the antepenult. There has been a 
strange unwillingness to admit the operation of the iambic law in the 
two words last mentioned, and consequently all editors prefer to 
scan them with the second syllable long wherever that is possible. 
In compiling my statistics I have followed the marking of these words 
in the standard editions; but I am convinced that we should always 
prefer the scansion amicttia to amicitia, where either one is possible. 
This is the case in Amph. 899 (pudicitiae), Poen. 1215, and Stichus 
414. If we transfer these three words from one column to the other, 
our percentages are ITI, 47.5 and IV, 52.5, and the —3 becomes 
+4.5. It is noteworthy that of the remaining twenty-one words 
with ictus on the fourth-last syllable seventeen stand immediately 
before the iambic close; for example, Rud. 1239: 


decfpitur {n transénna avériti4é sud. 


Most of them, like this one, are followed by dissyllabic enclitics. 
Our study, as stated above, has necessarily been confined to word 
accent and the universally recognized enclitics. On the basis of 


1] have listed benefacere with words of the rhythm V — ὦ x, since bene was origi- 
nally an iambus. The weakening of a to ¢ in the third syllable of benefictum and male- 
ficium, however, indicates that these compounds are older than the corresponding verbs, 
and were originally *bent-fictum and *mali-ficium; wherefore the nouns have been listed 
here. It is possible that at some time before Plautus the verb benéfacere altered the 
noun to benéfictum, in which case I am wrong in placing the nouns here. It is equally 
possible that after the shortening of the second syllable of the verb it affected the 
vocalism of the noun, and at the same time the accent of the noun was assimilated to 
that of the verb. 
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this material we find a strong and nearly consistent effort to place 
the verse ictus upon accented syllables. But it has been demon- 
strated that the ictus fell upon the syllable which had the sentence 
accent in many places where it seems to conflict with the traditional 
word accent. It follows that if we could have based our study upon 
the sentence accent our percentages would have indicated a still 
stronger tendency toward harmony of accent and ictus. It is scarcely 
possible any longer to doubt that accent was an important feature 
of early dramatic verse; the quantitative nature of the measures was 
carefully preserved, but at the same time accent was constantly taken 
into account. Two corollaries follow from this demonstration. 

It has been held by Bennett and others that the ictus of classical 
poetry involved little or no stress, that it was merely the quantitative 
predominance of the long part of the foot. If that were the nature 
of the ictus it is impossible to explain an effort on the part of the poets 
to make it fall upon the accented syllables. The verse ictus, at least 
in the early period, must have involved more or less increase of stress. 

In the same way it becomes impossible to deny an element of 
stress to the Latin accent.! As I have shown elsewhere (Trans. 
Amer. Phil. Assoc., XLII, 50), this does not compel us to doubt the 
explicit statements of the Romans that their accent was one of pitch. 
It was no doubt expiratory and musical at the same time; which 
element was the stronger we have no way of determining. 
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GREEK AND LATIN ETYMOLOGIES 
By Francis A. Woop 


1. Gr. caBaxds ‘shattered: enervated, effeminate,’ σαβάκτης 
‘shatterer, esp. of a mischievous goblin who broke pots’ certainly 
have no connection with MHG. swach, NHG. schwach (on which cf. 
IE. a*, 117). Here as elsewhere there is no basis for assuming that 
Gr. o came from IE. sy-; for we may compare τύμβος ‘doddering’ 
or ‘decrepit’ in γέροντα τύμβον Eur. Med. 1209, ὦ τύμβε Ar. 
Lys. 372, τυμβογέρων: ἐσχατόγηρως καὶ παρηλλαγμένος τῇ διανοίᾳ 
Hes., παρτετύμβει᾽ παραφρονεῖ, ἡμάρτηκεν Hes. (cf. Boisacq, Dict. 
Et.,991), IE. *tymb- and *tumb- ‘shake, shatter, cause to fall; fall, 
droop,’ etc. 

Compare *teyeb- in Lat. titubo ‘stagger, totter; waver, hesitate, 
be in suspense, be embarrassed or perplexed,’ Lett. taubens ‘was leicht 
zerbricht; vertrocknet; abgestorben; schlaff,’ Gr. σέβομαι (waver) 
‘fear, be ashamed; venerate,’ coBéw ‘drive away, scare; shake, beat; 
intr. strut, bustle along; pass. be vehemently excited,’ etc. 

Or caBaxés, σέβομαι, etc., may come from a base *iye(n)g*: Skt. 
tujdtt, tuvijati ‘schligt, stésst, treibt an’; Med. ‘in schnelle Bewegung 
kommen,’ tufijd-h ‘Anstoss, Ruck,’ fvargat: ‘springt, hiipft,’ ON. 
boka ‘move, give way, draw back,’ bukla ‘touch, feel,’ OE. bocerran 
‘run about’ (cf. author, MLN, XVIII, 16; Class. Phil., III, 78); 
Gr. ἀτύζω ‘strike with terror, amaze, bewilder,’ ἀτυζηλός ‘frightful’ 
(cf. Boisacg, 8.v., with lit.). 

2. Gr. caiyw ‘wag the tail, ΠῚ fawn upon, pay court to; 
deceive, shirk; cheer, please’ has the underlying meaning ‘wag, 
flap, flutter, flatter,’ not ‘swell.’ Hence it cannot be directly com- 
pared with Lith. tvjtz ‘anschwellen, steigen, ansteigen (vom Wasser 
in Flissen),’ tvénas ‘Uberschwemmung, Flut,’ etc. (cf. Boisacq, 848), 
unless the primary meaning here is ‘wave, roll, surge.’ The same 
meaning as in calyw underlies σάννας, cavviwy ‘jester, fool,’ σάννιον" 
αἰδοῖον (‘flap’), σαννάδας: τὰς ἀγρίας alyas Hesych. Compare Lett. 
taunotees ‘z6gern, zaudern,’ primarily ‘waver, schwanken’: Lith. 
tvényt: ‘schlagen, priigeln,’ tvdtz idem. 

(CLassIcAL PHILoLoecy XIV, July, 1919) 245 
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Compare the synonymous *tyel-, *tyel- in Gr. σάλος ‘any unsteady, 
tossing motion: swell, surge, restlessness, perplexity,’ σάλαξ ‘miner’s | 
sieve or riddle,’ σαλεύω tr. ‘shake, rock,’ intr. ‘toss like a ship, be in 
sore distress; roll in one’s walk, swagger,’ σάλα ‘agitation, distress,’ 
σαλαγεῖ: ταράσσει, σαλάγη ‘noise, uproar,’ ON. Aylr ‘noise,’ OK. Ayle 
‘orator, buffoon, jester’ (author, AJP, XX, 267), Lett. taot ‘siumen, 
langsam sein, zégernd an die Arbeit gehn; schwatzen,’ Pol. tulaé sie 
‘herumirren, sich herumtreiben.’ 

3. Gr. σέλας ‘light, brightness, blaze, flash, lightning,’ σελήνη 
‘moon’ are commonly derived from IE. *syel- ‘burn.’ They may 
better be referred to *tyel- ‘move violently, flash’: Gr. σάλος ‘swell, 
surge, rolling, disquiet,’ etc. (cf. author, AJP, XX, 267). 

Compare the synonymous bases *tya7x: Skt. tvdraté ‘eilt,’ 
OHG. dweran ‘schnell herumdrehen’; OE. Jys ‘storm,’ ON. Sysia 
‘bustle, rush,’ Jidstr ‘vehemence, anger,’ OHG. désén ‘brausen, 
rauschen,’ Lith. tvaskd ‘schwatze, glinze, leuchte’; Skt. tvigdti ‘ist 
in heftiger Bewegung, ist erregt; funkelt, glinzt,’ Gr. veiw, ete. 

4. Gr. σάος, σόος, σῶος ‘safe and sound, well preserved, sure, 
certain’: Skt. taviti, tduti ‘ist stark, hat Macht,’ etc., is a certain 
enough comparison; but in the discussion of this root the cart is 
usually put before the horse. Properly there is no such root as *téu- 
‘swell,’ although that meaning often develops in derivatives of this 
root. Primarily this root probably meant ‘press: push, thrust, 
beat, drive, urge; press forward, hasten,’ whence ‘press (together), 
pack, cram, crowd, heap up; cover, protect, inclose, make safe,’ etc. 

Now though σάος is connected with other words meaning ‘big, 
much, many, strong,’ the primary meaning here is ‘protected, 
guarded,’ not ‘big, strong,’ and not at all ‘swollen.’ The change in 
meaning ‘press together, press down: make or be compact, big, 
strong; hold in, cover, protect, guard,’ etc., occurs again and again 
in the bases teydz-, teyex-. Compare the following: 

a) Lett. taujat (press, urge) ‘fragen, forschen, besorgt, angelegent- 
lich forschen’; tautdt idem, taujatés ‘nach etwas verlangen,’ Gr. 
revratw ‘bid or order repeatedly; dwell upon a thing’: Lat. *toveo 
‘stopfe voll,’ ‘press, cram, stuff,’ té6tus ‘whole, all, entire,’ *toyetos 
(Brugmann, Total. 54f.): OHG. kithuuathit, caduadit ‘exaggerat,’ 
OE. oper (*bwop-) ‘ball, sphere’: Skt. ἑαυτέὶ ‘ist stark, hat Macht,’ 
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Gr. σάος ‘safe, well preserved, sure,’ Lat. tweor ‘protect, preserve, 
guard: maintain, keep, care for; watch, regard, behold, look at,’ 
tutus ‘safe, secure; watchful, careful,’ Olr. cumtuth ‘beschiitzen’ 
(Fick, II‘, 132). Here also in the sense ‘protected, inclosed’ belong 
Umbr. totar ‘urbis, civitatis,’ Osc. touto ‘civitas, populus,’ OPruss. 
tauto ‘land,’ Goth. Jiuda ‘people,’ etc. 

ὃ) Gr. σάττω ‘pack close, press down; pack, load; fill full, cram, 
stuff,’ OHG. diihen ‘(nieder)driicken; pressen, keltern; dicht auf- 
hdufen,’ Gr. cwxés ‘strong, stout,’ cwxéw ‘have power or strength, 
be able,’ σηκός ‘any inclosure’ (cf. No. 5); Lat. pdgus ‘district; 
country; country people’ (cf. No. 46); OHG. dwingan ‘zusammen- 
driicken, pressen; beengen, drangen,’ dwengen ‘schliessen, zwingen,’ 
MHG. twingere, NHG. zwinger ‘auf allen Seiten durch Gebiaude, 
Mauern eingeschlossener Raum’ (cf. No. 6). 

c) Pol. tulic ‘schmiegen, pressen,’ o-t. ‘einhiillen, bedecken,’ Gr. 
τυλίσσω ‘twist or roll up,’ τύλος ‘lump, knob, knot, bolt,’ σόλος ‘a 
round mass of iron or stone used as a quoit,’ σέλις ‘space between 
benches; page,’ Lat. pollens ‘strong, powerful’ (cf. Nos. 15, 49, 50, 
56). 

d) OE. Sweran ‘stir; beat,’ were ‘olive-press,’ gebwéor ‘curds,’ 
Serb. tvortlo ‘Kiaseform,’ Gr. σωρός ‘heap,’ rupés ‘cheese,’ Lat. 
obtiro ‘stop up, close,’ Lith. tvértz ‘fassen; zdéunen,’ tvord ‘Zaun,’ 
tvirtas ‘fest,’ Pol. twardy ‘hart, fest, stark,’ twierdza ‘Burg, Schloss, 
Schutz,’ ON. Jyrpa ‘draingen,’ Jorp ‘Gedringe; kleineres Gehdft,’ 
Goth. Jaurp ‘Landgut’ (cf. No. 65). 

5. Gr. σαγήνη ‘a large dragnet for taking fish, seine,’ cayis’ πήρα, 
‘leathern pouch, wallet,’ σάγουρον᾽ γυργάθιον are referred to Skt. 
svdjaté ‘embrace,’ by Boisacq, 848, following Prellwitz*?, 403. Inas- 
much as svdjaté may better be otherwise explained (see author, 
IE. a7, 117), we may adopt the second suggestion made by Prellwitz, 
who assumes a “‘ivago neben tvdko ‘in sich fassen’’”’: Gr. σάγη ‘trap- 
pings, harness, equipment, armor,’ σάγμα ‘pack saddle; covering, 
clothing, cloak; covering of a shield; anything piled together,’ 
σάττω ‘pack, load, arm, equip; cram, stuff, fill full; pack close, press 
down, stamp down; pass. sink down, settle,’ onxés ‘any inclosure: 
pen, fold; den, nest; garden; chapel, shrine; hollow trunk of an 
olive tree,’ σήκωμα ‘sacred inclosure,’ σηκός ‘weight, importance’ 
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(:σάττεσθαι ‘sink down’), σήκωμα ‘a weight in the balance, counter- 
poise, recompense,’ σωκός ‘strong, stout,’ OE. Syhizg ‘strong,’ 
gebuhisum ‘abundant’ (author, AJP., XX, 271). 

To the base *tydg- may also be referred Gr. τύκος ‘a mason’s 
hammer or pick; battle-ax,’ τυκίζω ‘work stones,’ τυκάνη ‘a threshing 
instrument,’ ChSl. tykati ‘pungere, tangere,’ tukalo ‘cuspis,’ tuéknaqtz 
‘pungere, pulsare,’ 1ts-fwkatt ‘sculpere,’ zstukand ‘idolum,’ Pol. 
tknaé, tykaé ‘beriihren, anriihren,’ po-t. sce ‘strauchen, stolpern,’ 
tyczeé sie ‘angehen, betreffen,’ po-tykaé sie ‘schlagen, kimpfen’ (cf. 
Fick, I‘, 446; Prellwitz?, 470, where the ChSl. words are given): 
OE. Jin ‘press, lie heavy on, impress (mark); drive on; stab, pierce; 
oppress; threaten,’ OHG. diuhen, MHG. diuhen ‘driicken, schieben; 
ein-, niederdriicken; pressen, keltern; formend pressen; dicht auf- 
haufen,’ MLG. MDu. déwen driicken, pressen,’ and also Goth. 
pwahan ‘waschen,’ etc. (author, Jour. Germ. Phil., 11, 227 f.; AJP, 
XX, 270f.). Franck, Et. Wb.?, 144, 145, also connects rixos: 
duwen : bwahan. 

6. Gr. τεύχω, fut. reb&w ‘prepare, make, form, create,’ reruypévos 
‘made, built; compact, lasting, firm,’ τεῦχος ‘tool, armor, equipment; 
tackle, rigging; vessel of any kind: bathing-tub, cinerary urn, 
balloting-urn; human frame, body,’ τεῦξις ‘a putting together, 
making, preparation,’ are plainly from *teugh-, not *dheugh-. Com- 
pare Gr. συχνός (held together, packed) ‘continuous, unbroken; 
much, many, frequent’; Skt. pra-tvaksdnd-h ‘sehr stark, wirksam’ 
(cf. Boisacq, 926, with lit.), tudksat: ‘wirkt, gestaltet,’ tudksah ‘Wirk- 
samkeit, Riistigkeit,’ tvdsta ‘Bildner,’ Av. @waxéga- ‘eifrig,’ MPers. 
tuxgak idem, root *teyefh-, *tyengh- ‘press, compress, form; oppress, 
afflict’: OHG. dwingan ‘zusammendriicken, pressen; beengen, 
driingen; bedriingen, bezwingen, unterdrticken,’ gidwang ‘Beengung, 
Bedrangnis, Not, Zwang,’ MHG. dwingen, twingen ‘zusammen- 
driicken, -fiigen; zwéngen,’ Icel. Suinga ‘compel,’ etc., Av. @wqz- 
ja'ti ‘gerit in Bedrangnis’ (Bartholomae, Airan. Wb., 798). Lith. 
tiizytis ‘sich grimen, abharmen,’ tdézmd, tizba ‘Kummer, tiefer 
Seelenschmerz’ look very alluring in this connection but are other- 
wise explained (cf. Zupitza, Gutt., 141). 

7. Gr. τύπτω ‘beat, strike, smite, wound, mid. mourn, plangor,’ 
ὑποτύπτω ‘push down (with a pole into the lake); dip down; plunge 
down, dive,’ τύπος ‘blow, impression, stamp, figure, outline, form, 
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model, type,’ etc., have been compared with other words with initial 
st-. Leaving out of account their connection, which at best is doubt- 
ful, compare the following, which indicate a base *tewp- ‘push, beat; 
press down, repress; sink down, settle,’ just as in σάττω ‘press down, 
stamp down, pass. sink down, settle.’ 

Lat. vttuperdre ‘blame, censure, disparage; spoil’ is, according to 
an old etymology, from vitium pardre. The first part no doubt 
represents viti- from mtium, vitidre, but the second part is *tuperdre. 
That is, vituperdre is shortened by haplology from *yitituperdre, just 
as vililigant ‘vituperant’ is shortened from υἱέ σαί. And since 
υἱέϊ (ἴσο and vi(ti)tupero are synonymous, -tupero may well have had 
& meaning similar to that of litigo. 

I therefore assume for -twpero the meaning ‘lash, scourge, assail, 
rail at,’ deriving it from a *tupos ‘a beating, lashing,’ and compare 
Gr. τύπος, -eos ‘blow, stroke,’ τύπτω ‘beat, strike, lash, wound,’ 
OHG. doubén ‘domare, redigere,’ gidoupdn, cadoupén ‘subigere, 
.domare, triumphare, subjugare (equos per flagella),’ wntardoupdn 
‘subigire (vitium); intumescere,’ doubungo, domatio, refrenatio,’ 
caduftit ‘exaggerat, exprobrat,’ ON. baufa ‘tappen, tasten,’ Pol. 
tupac’ ‘stampfen,’ Lett. taupit ‘aufhalten, aufschieben : sparen, 
schonen,’ taupigs ‘sparsam’: Lith. tuptz(s) ‘sich niederkauern, sich 
in die Knie setzen,’ tupint: ‘kauern machen,’ Lett. tupt, tupet ‘hocken,’ 
Goth. Diufs ‘thief,’ i.e., ‘skulker, sneak.’ | . 

8. Gr. τύβαρις ‘salad, parsley pickled in vinegar’ is identified by 
Fick, BB, XXII, 50, 69, with the place-name Σύβαρις, as being the 
source of the dainty. Perhaps they are differently related. Σύβαρις 
also means ‘luxury, voluptuousness,’ whence συβριάζω ‘riot, revel,’ 
συβριακὸς ‘voluptuous,’ and many others. It is more probable that 
the place received its name from the richness or fatness of its soil and 
the consequent luxuriance of its vegetation. The fertility of the 
country would naturally incline its inhabitants to luxury, so the 
Sybarite would acquire the reputation that properly belonged to his 
land. Hence we may compare Lat. tuburcinor ‘eat greedily,’ which 
implies a *tubur(t)co, -inis ‘voluptuary, glutton,’ stem *tuberi-gon-: 
σύβαρις, *tuberi- : *tubero- ‘fat, rich, pinguis.’ 

9. Gr. σέρις ‘a kind of endive,’ σέριφος, σερίφιον ‘a kind of worm- 
wood’ are undoubtedly named from their bitter taste (as in the case 
of πικρίς ‘a bitter herb, esp. succory, endive’) and may accordingly 
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be referred to *tyer- ‘draw together, adstringere’: Lith. tvértz ‘fassen,’ 
Skt. tuvara-h ‘adstringierend,’ subst. ‘eine bestimmte Kornart.’ 

10. Gr. σέρφος ‘a kind of gnat,’ σύρφος᾽ θηρίδιον μικρόν, ὁποῖον 
ἐμπίς Hes. meant primarily ‘scrapings, refuse.’ Compare cipdos, 
συρφετός ‘sweepings, refuse, litter, quisquiliae,’ cipua idem, σύρω ‘drag 
along, sweep away,’ σαίρω ‘sweep, clean,’ σάρος ‘broom; litter, 
refuse’: root *tyer-, No. 22, end. For meaning compare OE. gneit 
‘onat’: Swed. dial. gnatt ‘particle, atom,’ MHG. gnaiz ‘scurf, scab.’ 

11. Gr. catpw ‘draw back the lips and show the teeth like a dog, 
grin, esp. in mockery, scorn, or malice’; perf. céonpa, probably comes 
from a root *tydr, *tyer- ‘draw together, draw back,’ cépts, etc., 
No. 9; σύριχος, συρίσκος ‘wicker basket,’ σαργάνη ‘plait, braid; 
wicker-work, basket,’ ταργάναι" πλοκαί, συνδέσεις, πέδαι Hesych. 
(Κῦροϊ, PBB, VII, 191); σαρδών (No. 12) : σαρδάζων" μετὰ πικρίας 
γελῶν, σαρδάνιος ‘sardonic’; σαρκάζω ‘tear flesh like dogs; pluck off 
the grass with closed lips; bite the lips in rage; speak bitterly, sneer,’ 
σαρκασμός ‘a bitter laugh, sneer.’ The bases *tyer- ‘press down, draw 
together,’ etc., and *tyer- ‘twist, distort’ are probably identical (cf. 
Nos. 69, 93). 

12. Gr. σαρδών ‘the upper edge of a hunting-net’ may be derived 
from *tyer- ‘inclose, bind,’ σειρά ‘cord, rope, band; lasso,’ Lith. 
ap-tvara ‘der das Netz der Fischer umfassende Strick,’ évérti ‘fassen; 
ziunen,’ tvérdinu ‘fassen oder zéiunen lassen.’ 

13. Gr. σἀρξ ‘flesh, fleshy parts, thick front muscle of the thigh,’ 
σαρκόω ‘make fleshy or strong,’ σάρκινος ‘fleshy, fat,’ σάρκωμα ‘a 
fleshy excrescence’ indicate a primary meaning ‘swelling: brawn, 
muscle, fat,’ as in Lat. tumeo, tomentum: Gr. σῶμα, rather than ‘cut, 
piece: flesh’ as in Lat. caro. With σάρξ (*turk-) we may compare 
OE. gebwéor (*bwerha-) ‘curds,’ OHG. *dwarg, MHG. twarc ‘Quark- 
' kaise,’ NHG. quark ‘curds.’ This is regarded as a loan-word from the 
Slav.: Russ. tvarogi ‘Quark,’ not as related, “weil Quark erst im 
spiten Mhd. auftritt und den tibrigen germ. Dialekten fremd ist’’ 
(Kluge). But since the word is in OE., it could not have been a 
loan-word after the Germ. sound-shift. 

14. Gr. τύραννος ‘lordly, imperious,’ subst. ‘lord, master, king; 
queen, princess’ may belong to the root *teyd- ‘swell, be big, strong,’ 
just as κύριος belongs to *keyd- ‘swell.’ Compare OE. yrs ‘giant, 
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demon,’ OHG. duris, durs idem, οἷο: Gr. rats: μέγας :ταῦρος 
‘bull,’ ete. 

15. Gr. σέλις ‘space between the rowing-benches or between the 
benches in a theater; blank space between two columns; page, leaf 
of a book,’ σέλμα ‘the upper timberwork of a ship, deck; seat, throne; 
pl. rowing-benches; scaffolds on which the defenders of the walls 
stood; logs of building timber,’ σελμίς ‘anything made of planks; 
an angler’s noose made of hair’ (: σειρά ‘cord, band, noose’). 

These words plainly point to the primary meaning: ‘something 
that holds or incloses, cover, inclosure,’ and therefore cannot be 
compared with OHG. swelli ‘Schwelle,’ OE. syll ‘sill,’ etc., where the 
underlying meaning is quite different. They belong rather to the 
base *tyel- ‘press, pack, cover, inclose’ : Gr. σόλος ‘a round mass of 
iron used as 8 quoit, a quoit of stone,’ *tyolos ‘a compact mass,’ Pol. 
tulzé ‘schmiegen, pressen,’ o-tulzé ‘einhiillen, bedecken,’ wu-tulié 
‘beruhigen, besadnftigen, stillen,’ OBulg. tuldz ‘Kocher,’ Skt. tind-h 
idem, OE. forbylman (*tulm-) ‘choke; envelope, encompass, cover, 
overwhelm,’ bwdéle ‘band, fillet,’ Lat. titulus ‘ticket, bill, placard; 
inscription, superscription, title,’ *titulos ‘board, slab, tablet.’ 

16. Gr. σάφα ‘surely, certainly, truly,’ σαφής ‘fixed, well estab- 
lished, certain, sure, true,’ τὸ σαφές (the fixed, established) ‘truth,’ 
τὸ σαφανές idem, σαφηνίζω ‘make certain, explain; establish, deter- 
mine,’ base *tuabh- ‘make firm, strong, secure, establish, hold,’ etc.: 
Nicel. Lybbinn (holding, firm) ‘stubborn, obstinate,’ bybbast fyrir 
‘make a stubborn resistance,’ bumbast fyrir idem, bumbari ‘obstinate 
person; sluggard,’ bauf ‘laborious struggle,’ OHG. doubén ‘domare, 
redigere’ (or this with IE, p, No. 7), Lat. tabula (No. 90): Gr. σάος 
‘safe, sure, certain,’ Lat. tueor ‘protect, preserve, guard, hold, main- 
tain,’ etc. 

17. Gr. σομφός ‘spongy, loose, porous; hollow (sound)’ is perhaps 
᾿ς from *tyombhos ‘swollen, tumidus.’ Compare Gr. τύμφη ‘a mountain 
in Epirus,’ τύφη ‘a plant used for stuffing bolsters and beds,’ Lat. 
tuber ‘hump, swelling, tumor; a kind of mushroom,’ Icel. ifa ‘knoll, 
hillock.’ ; 

Or from *dhyombhos ‘shaking, sinking’: Goth. dumbs ‘dumb,’ 
daufs ‘taub, verstockt,’ MLG. déf ‘taub, leer,’ ON. dofenn ‘erschlafft, 
trige,’ dofe ‘Schlaffheit,’ EF ries. duf ‘gedimpft, dumpf: klanglos, 
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hohl; farblos, matt, triibe; dumpfig, feucht, moderig,’ Norw. dyvja 
‘beben, schaukeln; ein dumpfen Ton von sich geben,’ dov ‘bebender 
Sumpfboden,’ dyvla ‘ein kleiner, tiefer Sumpf,’ ΜΙ. dobbe ‘ Nieder- 
ung, Vertiefung; Sumpf,’ Lith. ddmbu, dab ‘durch Einsinken tief 
und hohl werden,’ dumburfs ‘Teich,’ dumblas ‘Schlamm im Wasser, 
Morast,’ Lett. dublz pl. ‘Kot, Morast,’ Pol. dubnieé ‘innen hohl 
werden, ausfaulen,’ Russ. ChSI. dupl’t ‘hohl, leicht,’ OBulg. dupina 
‘Hohle,’ Pol. dial. dupnieé ‘hohl werden, vermodern,’ etc., IE. bases 
*dheub(h-), *dheup-. 

18. Gr. ovyy ‘silence,’ ctyaw ‘cease, rest; cease to speak, be 
silent’: OHG. swigén ‘schweigen’ is perhaps the best example as 
evidence that IE. su- may appear as Gr. o-. If they were really 
related, the s- in both cases might come from ks- or ps-. The primary 
meaning of schweigen is plainly ‘bend, swerve, give way, cease’: 
OSwed. swigha ‘sich neigen,’* Sw. dial. sviga ‘sich beugen, nachgeben,’ 
Nicel. svigna ‘sag, bend, give way,’ from a Germ. root *swi- ‘swing, 
sway, swerve, give way, cease,’ etc., whence the bases swin-, swim-, 
swib-, swip-; swtk-, etc. . 

For σϊγάω a somewhat similar development in meaning may be 
inferred. But since there js ἃ root *tyé- ‘swing back and forth, to 
and fro, up and down: press, bend up, down, in, out; sink down, 
bend in, become hollow,’ etc., there is no reason whatever for referring 
ovyaw to a root *syi-. | 

In the following words, most of which are discussed by Solmsen, 
IF, XXX, 1 ff., the underlying root is plainly *tyi- not *syi-. 

a) Gr. σιμός ‘bent, inclined (up, down, in, out): steep; bent in, 
hollow, concave; flat-nosed,’ τυφλός Hesych., 1.e., ‘schielend, 
squinting,’ ciudw ‘turn up the nose, sneer at; bend in; pass. be bent 
in, become hollow or flat,’ σιμοῖ νῶτα" ἀντὶ τοῦ μεταβάλλει τὰ νῶτα, 
ἀποσιμόω ‘make flat or pug-nosed; turn (ships or army) aside, make 
a movement sideward,’ ém-c. ‘bend, turn aside one’s course,’ o1érys 
_ ‘hollowness, flatness.’ Compare also σίμβλος (*tuzmlos ‘hollow 
space’) ‘bee hive,’ and Lat. temeo (*tyuim-‘turn aside’) ‘fear.’ It will 
be seen below that IE. ty- becomes Lat. when the vowel is followed 
by a labial or has yu in the next syllable. Otherwise it becomes p. 

δ) Gr. σίλλος ‘jeering, satire,’ σιλλαίνω ‘insult, mock, jeer, 
banter,’ σιλλοῦν: τοὺς ὀφθαλμοὺς ἠμέρα παραφέρειν ἐν τῳ διαφαυλίζνει 
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καὶ διασύρειν ‘roll the eyes, leer at,’ ἀνάσιλλον ‘roll of hair on the 
forehead, esp. as the Parthians wore it; of the hair on the head of a 
lion,’ Σιληνός (Snubnose), and several other proper names, σίλουρος 
(having a bent-up tail) ‘silurus,’ etc. (Solmsen, I/F, XXX, 4 ff.). 

Here occur the meanings ‘bend, turn; bent (up), turned up (of 
the nose), jeering; roll, tuft.’ This last meaning is probably in 
σίλλυβα pl., σίλλυβος ‘tuft, bob; parchment label,’ ciA(A)uBos ‘a 
plant like a thistle,’ with which compare Lat. pila (*tyila) ‘any kind 
of ball’ (cf. No. 42). 

c) Gr. cipés ‘a pit, esp. for keeping corn in; a pitfall,’ *tyiros 
‘sink, depression.’ . | 

d) Gr. σινίον (shaker) ‘sieve,’ σινιάζω ‘sift, winnow,’ σινίασμα 
‘chaff,’ *tyuzn- ‘shake, move to and fro’ in σίνεσθαι, occurring in a 
gloss: σιλλαίνειν: σιλλοῦν τὸ διασύρειν καὶ μωκᾶσθαι ἀπὸ τοῦ rots 
ἴλλοις τουτέστι τοῖς ὀφθαλμοῖς σίνεσθαι Hes. Similarly σάλαξ ‘a 
miner’s sieve or riddle: σαλάσσω ‘shake.’ 

e) Gr. σιφλός ‘bent, crippled, maimed; blinking, purblind; 
bent in, hollow; hungry,’ ovpddw ‘reproach,’ σιῴφνός" κενός, σιφνύει: 
xevot Hes., σΐφων ‘an empty or hollow body; reed, straw, tube, 
water spout, siphon’: Lat. fibia ‘pipe, flute; tibia’ (cf. Walde’, 778; 
cf. No. 89). With Gr. ot- ‘squint’ compare Lat. paetus (No. 40). 

f) Gr. σείω ‘shake, move to and fro; wave (crest on helmet), 
wag (tail), toss (at sea); shake, agitate, disturb, excite; quake (of 
earth),’ ἀποσείω ‘shake or push away,’ dvacelw ‘shake up or back; 
swing to and fro, brandish; move (hands) up and down; threaten’: 
Skt. tvigdtz ‘ist in heftiger Bewegung, ist erregt; funkelt, glanzt,’ etc. 

Here we may add ovydw (bend down, sink) ‘cease, rest: become 
silent’; Lat. pigef (causes one to droop, depresses) ‘irks, disgusts,’ 
piger ‘drooping, dejected; slow, dull, sluggish,’ etc. (cf. No. 41). 

For the change in meaning ‘press down, stop (up), silence; fill, 
satisfy; settle down, subside, be content, rest, be silent’ compare 
the following examples: Pol. ¢ulzé ‘schmiegen, pressen,’ utulzé 
‘beruhigen, besanftigen, stillen’ (No. 15); Gr. σάττω ‘press down; 
cram, stuff, satisfy (with food); pass. sink down, settle,’ Lat. pango, 
paciscor, pax, pdcdre (Nos. 5, 46); OHG. dwesben ‘ausléschen, 
vertilgen,’ NLG. dispen ‘unterdriicken, bezwingen, léschen’; Icel. 
pista ‘bully, tyrannize’: OSwed. Jysina ‘verstummen,’ OPruss. 
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tusnan ‘stille,’ tusstse ‘er schweige,’ OBulg. potuchnati ‘quiescere,’ 
Skt. tugnim ‘stille, schweigend,’ tégyati ‘ist zufrieden, freut sich.’ 
These are all from various synonymous bases *teyaz-, whether re- 
lated or not. Compare the same change in other bases: MHG. 
tuzzen ‘pressen, driicken; verbergen,’ OK. dytian ‘shut (ears), stop 
(mouth),’ MHG. titzen ‘zum Schweigen bringen, beschwichtigen,’ 
tize ‘stille, sanft, ruhig’; NHG. hticken ‘niederkauern,’ reff. ‘sich 
ducken, still halten,’ etc. 

19. Gr. σωπάομαι ‘be silent’ in σεσωπᾶμένον, διασωπᾶσομαι, and 
εὐσωπία" ἡσυχία Hes. contain a base *tydp- σάττεσθαι, ‘settle down, 
subside’ which may be compared with Lith. tupét: ‘kauern, hocken,’ 
tipti ‘sich niederkauern,’ Gr. évrurds ‘cowering,’ Il. xxiv, 163 (ef. 
Prellwitz?, 146); Goth. Jiubj6 ‘heimlich’ (cf. No. 7, and for meaning 
No. 18). 

With this σιωπή ‘hush, calm, stillness, silence’ cannot be directly 
compared, nor can it with σιγή. It may come from *tyz(z)épd-, with 
which compare *tuzzo- in Lat. pius (No. 45). 

But if one is determined to refer σιωπή and σωπᾶἄομαι to initial 8U-, 
Goth. sweiban ‘ablassen, cease’ should not be compared. We might 
better compare the synonymous *seyep- in Slov. svepati ‘wanken,’ 
Lith. supv ‘wiege, schaukele,’ etc.: Skt. sudpiti ‘schlaft ein, schlaft,’ 
svdpdyat: ‘schlifert ein, tétet’; OE. swefan ‘cease, sleep, be dead,’ 
ON. sofa ‘schlafen,’ svefia ‘stillen, besinftigen, einschlafern,’ sgfa 
‘feierlich téten,’ Lat. sdpzo ‘lull to sleep, lay at rest; calm, settle, 
still, quiet.’ In that case σιωπή is from *syisydpd, the reduplicated 
*sudpd- in σε-σωπάμένος. 

Or compare *sudq*-, *seyeg*-: ChSl. sukatz ‘drehen, spinnen,’ 
Lith. sukv ‘drehe,’ Lett. sukt ‘schwinden, entwischen,’ OE. geswégen 
‘in a swoon; dead; silenced,’ d-swégan ‘suffocate,’ ON. sda ‘feierlich 
téten,’ Ir. socht ‘das Stillschweigen’ (cf. IH. αὖ, 117 f.). 

20. Gr. otros ‘wheat, corn, grain; flour, meal: food’ may be 
referred to a *tyitos ‘sifted, bolted,’ caw, Att. raw (*7Fdjw) ‘sift, bolt,’ 
διαττάω ‘sift through,’ érrnpéva’ cernopéva, diarros ‘sieve,’ Ion. σήθω 
‘sift, bolt, shake’: Skt. titau ‘Sieb, Getreideschwinge,’ Lith. tvdju, 
tvdtt ‘priigeln’ (cf. Boisacq, 185, with references). 

As the primary meaning is ‘swing, shake,’ compare Lith. twyczyt# 
‘schlagen, stéiupen’; ON. Jveita ‘hauen,’ OE. Switan ‘cut, shave off’; 
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Gr. σείω ‘shake,’ Skt. tvisdét ‘ist in heftiger Bewegung; funkelt,’ 
Lith. tugskyti ‘gewaltig anklopfen,’ tviskétc ‘flackern, blitzen,’ base 
*tud-1-, *tyé-1-, Av. @way- ‘cause fear’ (agitate). 

21. Gr. σήπω ‘make rotten; pass. rot, molder; mortify; ferment,’ 
σηπτὸόν ‘food rejected after digestion,’ σηπτήριον ‘putrefying; digest- 
ing,’ ony ‘a putrefying sore,’ σῆψις ‘putrefaction; the process by 
which the stomach rejects that part of the food that is not nutri- 
tious,’ σαπρός ‘rotten, putrid; diseased, tabidus (of the lungs); rotten 
(wood); carious (bone); rancid (fish long in pickle); old, obsolete; 
filthy, disgusting; mellow, fine-flavored (wine),’ campias ‘old, mellow 
wine,’ σηπία ‘cuttle-fish.’ 

The foregoing are compared by Boisacq, following Lidén, Stud., 
51 f., with Skt. kyadku- ‘champignon,’ ignoring the Attic o-, which is 
regarded as borrowed in these words. 

Whether the π is from IE. p or q*, the Greek words may better 
be referred to a base *tyud- ‘melt, dissolve, grow soft,’ for that is the 
underlying meaning. Compare Skt. téyam ‘water,’ ON. beyia ‘zu 
schmelzen anfangen; abnehmen, schwinden,’ OHG. douwen ‘auf- 
lésen, verdauen,’ OE. bawian (*bawén) ‘thaw,’ etc.; Norw. dial. 
igysa ‘Wasser auf das Heu giessen’ (*Dausian), téysen ‘halb auf- 
gelést (von Feuchtigkeit)’; OE. Jost, OHG. dost ‘stercus’; ON. 
boka ‘mist, fog,’ MLG. dake (OS. *thoka) ‘Nebel’; Skt. tdcaté 
‘triufelt, spendet’; NiIcel. Svalur ‘damp, moist, clammy’ (Lidén, 
IF, XIX, 352). Walde, Εἰ. Wb.?, 759, hints at the possibility of 
deriving σήπω from *tyd-. 

From *td- ‘melt, dissolve’ come similar meanings: Gr. τήκω 
‘melt, smelt; pass. melt away; waste away, pine; fall away (of 
putrefying flesh)’; Lat. tabeo, tabés, tabum, etc. 

22. Gr. σάρμα ‘hole, opening in the earth,’ σηῆραγξ ‘hollow, hole, 
cleft; esp. of a cave hollowed out by the sea; a hollow rock; a pore 
of a sponge,’ σθριγξ ‘any hole, esp. tubular: shepherd’s pipe; mouth- 
piece of the αὐλός; spear-case; box or hole in the hub of a wheel; 
hollow part of a hinge; fistula; vein or artery; hollow in the earth, 
mine, burial vault at Thebes; covered gallery or cloister,’ cupifw 
‘pipe or whistle, hiss, hiss forth’ are from a base *tydr- ‘hollow, 
hole, tube,’ with which compare Skt. téryam ‘a musical instru- 
ment,’ and also Gr. σάρων ‘pudenda muliebra’ (like Lat. tubus), 
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σαρωνίς ‘an old hollow oak,’ σάραβος" τὸ γυναικεῖον aldatoy Hes., 
and the following. 

Gr. σωλήν ‘channel, gutter, pipe; syringe, squirt; a cylindrical 
box for keeping a broken limb straight; a hollow fold in a garment; 
a grooved tile, imbrex; a kind of shellfish,’ OHG. dola ‘cloaca, 
fistula, fornacula’ (Ehrismann, PBB, XX, 60). 

This combination is rejected by Solmsen, who, Bezér., I, 129 ff., 
compares σωλήν with σῦριγξ, and the following are also added (cf. 
Boisacq, 935): σαυρωτήρ ‘a spike (not a spear-case, oUpryt] at the butt 
end of a spear, by which it was stuck into the ground; spear,’ σαυνίον 
‘javelin,’ etc. But these words are entirely different in meaning 
(ef. No. 23.). 

Lat. tubus ‘water pipe, tube; trumpet used at sacrifices,’ tuba 
‘trumpet, war trumpet; a loud sound, roar (of thunder); sonorous 
epic poetry.’ 

OE. Séote ‘water pipe, channel; torrent, cataract,’ OHG. wazzer- 
diezo ‘cataracta,’ Goth. Jut-haurn ‘trumpet,’ OHG. duz ‘Schwall, 
An-, Aufschwellen; rauschender Strom; Schall, Gerausch,’ diozan 
‘sich erheben, quellen, schwellen, zucken; rauschen, tosen, laut 
ténen,’ Icel. Sjdta ‘rush, move rapidly, dart, spring up (of growth); 
whistle, whiz, howl,’ etc. 

It is evident from the foregoing that these words for ‘spout, pipe, 
tube, channel, hole’ are from the meaning ‘rush, roar; gush, spout 
out’ in reference primarily to wind and water, and that the root from 
‘which they came is *téu-, *teye-, *teyd- ‘swell.’ But it is also evident 
that ‘swell’ inadequately defines this root. It has in it rather the 
idea of rapid motion: ‘rush, roar, surge, rise, swell,’ as in Lat. twmeo, 
tumultus, tumultuor, turgeo, etc. 

Of the direct connection for OE. Déote there can be no doubt. 
If Lat. tubus has ὃ from dh, we may compare OE. Joden ‘whirlpool, 
whirlwind,’ Scotch thud ‘move with velocity; rush with a hollow 
sound,’ which is the same as NE. thud, Icel. bvadra ‘babble, jabber.’ 
With Gr. σωλήν, etc., compare Lat. tullzus ‘silanus, rivus, vehemens 
projectio sanguinis arcuatim fluentis,’ Gr. σάλος, etc. (No. 2). With 
Gr. σάρμα, etc., compare συρμός ‘anything that draws or tears along 
with violence; a vomiting, a purging,’ σύρω ‘sweep along (of rivers), 
pass. flow or run down,’ caipw ‘sweep,’ σαρόομαι ‘be swept bya storm,’ 
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Skt. évdraté ‘eilt,’ tiéryaté idem, tairna-h ‘eilig,’ turdyati ‘eilt,’ ON. 
Pyria ‘rush forth, hervorstiirzen.’ 

23. Gr. cavpwrnp ‘a spike at the butt end of a spear, by which it 
was stuck into the ground,’ cavpwrés ‘furnished with a cavpwrip,’ 
σαυροβριθὲς ἔγχος" ἐκ τοῦ σαυρωτῆρος βαρύ Hes. imply a *catpos ‘stake, 
στύραξ. This, I believe, is identical with σαῦρος ‘lizard; a sea-fish,’ 
σαύρα ‘a lizard; a sea-fish; a kind of cress; penis; a twisted finger 
case.’ The underlying meaning is ‘something that swings or sways,’ 
hence ‘slender rod, spike, wand; lizard, serpent,’ etc. The same idea 
is evident in σαῦλος ‘swaying; affected, conceited,’ σαυλόομαι ‘bear 
one’s self affectedly,’ σαυλοπρωκτιάω ‘wiggle the haunches,’ σαυνός 
(swaying, swinging) ‘affected,’ σαυνίον ‘javelin; penis,’ σαυνιάζω 
‘hurl a javelin, strike with a javelin.’ | 

These may be referred to a root *gsa*ué- ‘swing, sway, bend; 
spring,’ etc.: Russ. chvéjat’-Sa ‘sich bewegen,’ Czech chviti ‘schitteln, 
schwenken,’—se ‘wanken, schwanken,’ chvéplati ‘stark bewegen,’ 
Pol. chwiaé ‘schiitteln,’ -si¢ ‘wanken, schwanken, taumeln,’ chwiejny 
‘wankelmiitig,’ chwierutaé ‘schwanken,’ LSorb. chwéjom, chwjas 
‘wehen,’ —se ‘sich bewegen, von den Asten der Baume’ (cf. Berneker, 
Slav. Et. Wb., 407 f., where chv- is derived from sy-): Russ. chvoryj 
‘kranklich,’ chvordt’ ‘krankeln,’ chiryj ‘krank, siech,’ chirét’ ‘krankeln, 
siechen; verkiimmern,’ Chl. pro-chyrélt ‘vilis’; po-chyli ‘gekriimmt, 
gebogen,’ Russ. chtlyj ‘schwach, schwichlich, welk,’ pochtlyj ‘ geneigt, 
gebeugt,’ chzltt’ ‘niederbeugen, kriimmen,’ Czech chglitz ‘neigen,’ 
chouliti ‘winden, neigen,’ chilost ‘Scham,’ OBulg. chuliti ‘schmiéhen, 
lastern’; Pol. chynqce’ ‘neigen’; Slov. hiniti ‘taiuschen, betriigen, 
Russ. dial. chinit’ ‘tadeln, schelten’; Skt. ksibhyati, ksdbhaté 
‘schwankt, zittert,’ ksdbhayat: ‘setzt in Bewegung,’ Pol. chybaé, 
chybnac’ ‘schaukeln, hin und her bewegen; sich riihren, bewegen,’ 
chybié ‘fehlen, verfehlen, misraten,’ Cech chybati ‘zweifeln, 
schwanken.’ 

a) Gr. σαύρα, σαυρωτήρ, etc.: Lat. surus ‘branch, stake,’ surculus 
‘a young twig, shoot, sprout, sprig,’ sors (*syert- or *syort-) ‘ticket, 
lot,’ sorticula ‘small tablet or ticket, a little lot’: ChSl. chorastie 
φρύγανα, Reisig,’ Russ. chvorosti ‘Reisig, Strauch,’ dial. chvorosttt’ 
‘klatschen,’ Pol. chwarstac’ ‘rauschen, rasseln,’ Lith. sevirkszti 
‘pfeifen, sausen,’ szvirklé ‘ein durch die Luft sausender Pfeil.’ For 
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meaning compare Gr. κραδάω ‘wave, brandish, shake,’ κράδη ‘the 
quivering twig at the end of a branch, branch,’ ON. hrata ‘ wackeln,’ 
OE. hraiele ‘rattlewort,’ NE. rattle, NHG. rasseln, etc. 

ὃ) Gr. σαῦλος ‘se tortillant, se dandinant, vacillant; d’allure 
efféminée,’ etc. (cf. Boisacq, 855): Slov. hiliti ‘biegen, neigen,’ —se 
‘schlummernd nicken; sich ducken, sich demiitig stellen, heucheln,’ 
OBulg. chulitz ‘schméhen, lastern,’ ChSl. po-chyli ‘gekriimmt; 
gebogen,’ etc. 

c) Gr. σαυνός ‘affected,’ σαυνίον ‘javelin’: Pol. chynqgé ‘neigen,’ 
po-ch. ‘stolpern und fallen,’ Serb. hinzéi ‘betriigen, heucheln,’ Russ. 
dial. chinit’ ‘tadeln, schelten.’ 

d) Lat. sudis ‘stake, pile; peak; σφύραινα ix@is’: Skt. ksddatz 
‘stampft, zermalmt,’ ksudrd-h ‘klein; gering, niedrig,’ OBulg. 
chudi ‘klein; diirftig, gering, schlecht,’ Russ. chudi ‘schlecht, 
schlimm, iibel; mager, hager; abgenutzt (von Kleidern); verbraucht, 
defekt,’ Serb. hudati ‘tadeln,’ LRuss. chudyj ‘mager, hager,’ Pol. 
chudy ‘mager, hager; armselig’ (cf. Berneker, Ei. Wb., 405). The 
Slav. words may also have d from dh: Skt. ksudhd ‘Hunger,’ ksidhyati 
‘hungert.’ | 

6) Lat. subitus ‘sudden, precipitous, steep’: Skt. ksubhita-h 
‘erregt,’ ksubhyat:, ksdbhaté ‘schwankt, zittert,’ ksubh ‘Ruck, Stoss,’ 
ksdbhayat: ‘setzt in Bewegung,’ Pol. chybaé ‘schaukeln, hin und her 
bewegen; sich riihren, bewegen,’ chybk: ‘behend, rasch,’ LRuss. 
chybkyj ‘wankend, schwankend, hinfillig,’ chyba ‘Mangel, Fehler,’ 
chybdty ‘zweifeln, unschliissig sein, —ga ‘sich tummeln, geschiaftig 
hin und her gehen,’ etc. (cf. Berneker, Et. Wb., 412). 

Ὁ Gr.otdap ‘a piece of old or wrinkled skin; the slough of serpents 
and insects; the scum of milk; wrinkled old man’; Lat. siber 
‘cork oak, cork tree’ (cf. Boisacq, 925, with references), *qsiwbh- 
‘crispus, waving, curling, crisp, wrinkled, dry’: Skt. ksubhyati 
‘schwankt, zittert,’ etc. | 

24. Gr. rut ὧδε, τυΐῖδε ‘here’ was formerly referred to the pro- 
nominal stem *tuo-, *tu-: Skt. tva-h, tua-h ‘mancher, der eine,’ 
tvah ... . . tvah ‘dieser, jener,’ tudm ‘du,’ Lat. tu, etc. (cf. Fick, It, 
450). This I believe is the correct explanation. For rvt corresponds 
neither in form nor in use to the interrogative *q*u-, and the existence 
of a stem *tyo-, *tu- is not denied. 
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With rut compare ON. Sut, which is supposed to be formed from 
Pt, Goth. bei, after the analogy of hut, OS. hwi. The same formation 
occurs in OE. Jy (*Diz) ‘therefore; because,’ δῦ- de ‘so that,’ by 
.... by ‘quam .... tam.’ This pronoun stem is also in OE. 
pus ‘thus, so,’ OFris., OS. thus, MLG., MDu. dus ‘so,’ etc., with 
the same added -s as in OHG., OS. sus (:stem *syo-, su-), Gr. 
aus, us, ἐνδὺς (Brugmann-Thumb, Gr. Gr.‘, 58), and also ἀμφί-ς, 
μεχρί-ς, etc. 

To the same root belong Skt. ἐὥ ‘doch nun, aber,’ Goth. bau 
‘als,’ bauh ‘obgleich,’ OHG. doh ‘doch,’ ete., pre-Germ. *tu, *tuq*e, 
*toug*e. 

Here also Goth. du ‘to, till, for,’ of time and space, translating 
eis, ἐπί, παρά, πρός, also used with the infinitive, as an adverb, and 
as a prefix. As it was proclitic, it can come regularly from Germ. 
Ἐδῶ, just as ga- is from *xa-: Lat. co-. Similarly initial unstressed 
Germ. 2- becomes NE. ὃ (written th), Dan. Swed. d: the, that, then, 
etc.; den, det, da, etc. (MLN, XXV, 73). And Germ. bi, bi- may 
represent IE. *pz and *bhz. 

The u in du is probably long, at least in compounds. Hence 
duhwé (not *dathwé) ri, διατί, els τί, πρὸς τί, ἱνατί, duhbé, dubbé διὰ 
τοῦτο, els τοῦτο, διό, ἵνα. Its use as a preposition grew out of its ad- 
verbial function, as in Luke 8:44: atgaggande: du aftaré, προσελθοῦσα 
ὄπισθεν, ‘coming up from behind.’ Germ. Ἐδῶ would probably 
mean ‘there, thither, so far,’ of place, and ‘then, till then, so long,’ 
of time. Compare Lat. tum, tam, Skt. tdvat ‘soweit, solange; zuvor, 
zunachst, gleich; wohl, gut, eben,’ Gr. τέως, τείως ‘tamdiu, mean- 
while, until’ from *to-, *ta-; Skt. tydt ‘bekanntlich, ja,’ Lith. cza, 
czé ‘here,’ cz6n ‘hither’ from *tjo-, *tyd-; Gr. ws, ἕως from *zo-, *44-, 
etc. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF LATIN ὃ, p, πι,- 

It is well known that initial by-, pyu-, fu- (whatever the source of 
the ἢ), my- would simplify to ὃ, p, f, m. In fact, the simplification 
after initial labials takes place also in the other IE. languages. In 
the medial position the case is different, for there assimilation, partial 
or complete, occurs in Latin. Thus -by- becomes *-bb-, -bb-; -fy-, 
-"f6-, -f-; -pu-, -*pb-, -pp-; -my-, -*mb-, -mb-. The -bb-, -ff-, -pp- 
would regularly be simplified to ὃ, f, p when the accent followed. 
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Of these ff could occur only as the result of an early assimilation, or 
as a dialect variation. The later -by- (whatever the origin of ὃ) 
becomes -bb-, as would also -dy-. For -pp- from -py- I give no ex- 
amples, since the change is so obvious. 

For -mb- from -my-, which is quite in line with -bb- from -bdy-, 
-dy-, and -pp- from -py-, I find three examples. 

25. Gibbus, gibber ‘crook-backed, hump-backed; protuberant,’ 
etc., probably have -bb- from -bv-. Compare LG. kippen ‘wanken, 
schwanken, umwerfen,’ Icel. kippa ‘pull, jerk,’ kippast ‘make a 
sudden motion,’ where also -pp- perhaps represents Germ. -dy-: 
ON. keifr ‘schief, krumm/’ (cf. Walde’, 340). 

26. Obba ‘a vessel large at the bottom, beaker’: obua idem. 
Here may very well belong offa ‘piece, lump, mass; bit, morsel,’ 
ofella ‘a little bit, morsel’ (Lidén, BB, XXI, 111f.), with earlier 
assimilation: *ofvd. 

27. Lamberat ‘scindit ac laniat,’ perhaps from *ldmvesat: lammi- 
na ‘plate, leaf, layer,’ or lanio (*lamid), OBulg. lomiti ‘brechen,’ 
Czech. lémavy ‘spréde,’ OHG. luomi ‘matt,’ stem *lému-. 

28. Limbus ‘border, hem, selvage, fringe; belt, band, girdle; 
head band, fillet; noose, snare; zodiac,’ *limvos: limus ‘a girdle or 
apron trimmed with purple worn by priests,’ limis, limus (perhaps 
originally *limu-s, fem. *limyi) ‘askew, aslant,’ limes ‘cross-path, 
boundary; line or vein in 8 precious stone; path, passage; track of 
light left behind by meteors, etc., zodiac’ (‘“‘sectus in obliquo est lato 
curvamine limes,” Ov, M. ii. 130). 

Connection with Skt. ldémbaté ‘hang down,’ NE. limp, etc., does 
not explain the meanings of limbus. 

29. Nimbus ‘violent rain, rain storm; rain cloud, cloud of vapor, 
smoke, dust; cloud-shaped splendor enveloping the gods; multitude, 
great quantity’ (peditum, pilorum, telorum, lapidum saxorumque), 
*nimvos ‘violence, power, great quantity’: nimius ‘very great, very 
much, too great, excessive, too mighty, too powerful; immoderate,: 
intemperate,’ nimium ‘superabundance, excess,’ nimis ‘exceedingly, 
excessively, overmuch,’ nimietas ‘a too great number or quantity,’ 
base *neim- in Welsh nwyf ‘pervading element; vivacity, energy, 
vigor,’ nwyfo ‘lebendig werden,’ nwyfiant ‘Gewalt; Glanz,’ Ir. niam 
‘Glanz,’ etc. (ef. Class. Phil., VII, 313). 
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LATIN -dy-, dy-; -ty-, ty- 


For du, tu in Latin we may assume the phonetic change dé, db, 
bb; ἰδ, tp, pp. The bb, pp thus arising become ὃ, p initially and 
also medially when the accent follows. In some cases analogy, or 
the recentness of the change, preserves -pp-. 

The objection of Persson, Beitr., 470 ff., against the parallelism 
dy->b-; tu->p- in Latin, because dy- and ty- do not develop alike 
in Greek, is not well taken. The examples given below, though some 
may be doubtful, are too numerous to be set aside. For exceptions 
like tama, tesqua see below. 

30. Ital. pipita: Lat. pituita ‘slime,’ occasionally pityita in the 
poets (Brugmann, Gdr., I?, 322). 

31. Cappa ‘cap,’ *catvd: cassis ‘helmet,’ *gattis, OE. hett ‘hat,’ 
*gatnos. 

32. Cuppa ‘beaker,’ *cutvd ‘hollow’: Gr. κύσσαρος ‘anus; concave 
of sky,’ Lat. cuturnium ‘vessel.’ 

33. Cippés ‘gourmand,’ ciippédium ‘titbit, dainty,’ *cottvéd- 
(earlier *quoituéd- with dissimilatory loss of first ψ; cf. Nos. 91 ff.): 
Gr. κίσσα, xirra (*xitfa) ‘the longing of pregnant women, a false 
appetite, craving for strange food,’. κοῖται᾽ γυναικῶν ἐπιθυμίαι Hes., 
Lat. invitdre, etc. 

34. Cippus ‘sharp stake or stone pillar,’ *citvos ‘a sharp object’: 
Skt. cicité, cydti ‘whet, sharpen,’ Av. saeni% ‘point, summit,’ ON. 
hein ‘hone,’ etc. 

35. Hippitdre ‘oscitare, badare,’ *hippdre, Span. hipar ‘schluch- 
zen,’ *hitvd- or *hipvd- ‘hiare’: OHG. git ‘Gierigkeit,’ gién ‘gahnen’; 
OE. gifre ‘greedy, ravenous; desirous,’ ON. geifla ‘schwatzen,’ LG. 
gipen ‘gaffen; gierig sein; nach Luft schnappen,’ ON. gezpa ‘schwat- 
zen’; Lat. hidre ‘yawn; be eager, long for; baw! out, utter.’ 

36. LInppus ‘dropping, running; blear-eyed,’ *lityos: Gr. ἄλεισον 
“drinking cup,’ Goth. lezbus ‘Obstwein,’ Lith. lytds ‘rain.’ Perhaps 
here liampidus. - 

37. Pappa ‘food,’ ραρρᾶτο ‘eat,’ *patvd: Skt. pité-h ‘food,’ Gr. 
πατέομαι ‘eat.’ 

38. Puppis ‘the stern of a ship,’ *putvis: Skt. puta-h 
‘Hinterbacke.’ 
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39. Paedor ‘nastiness, filth, stench,’ paedidus ‘nasty’: base 
tudi- ‘wet, moisten, be wet,’ OE. wénan ‘moisten, soften,’ bwinan 
‘become soft, diminish (of ulcers),’ Gr. σίαλος ‘Schmalz; Speichel’: 
Skt. téyam ‘water’ (cf. author, AJP., XXI, 180f.; Mod. Phil., 
V, 268 f.; Lidén, 1}, XIX, 348 ff.). Here also may belong paedicus, 
paedicadre, with secondary association with Gr. παῖς ‘boy.’ 

40. Paetus ‘having leering eyes, blinking, squinting, blink-eyed; 
with a pretty cast in the eyes (of Venus),’ *tyattéds ‘orpaBds’: root 
*tyé- ‘bend, turn: squint,’ Gr. oiuds ‘bent, turned, τυφλός,᾽ σιλλοῦν: 
τοὺς ὀφθαλμοὺς ἠμέρα παραφέρειν, σιφλός ‘bent; blinking, purblind’ 
(cf. No. 18 a, ὃ, 6). 

41. Piget ‘it irks, troubles, displeases, disgusts; repents; makes 
ashamed,’ piger ‘unwilling, averse; backward, slow, dull, lazy, 
sluggish; benumbing; dull, dispirited, dejected, sad,’ *tyig- ‘press 
down, depress, repress, retard’: Gr. ovy7 (repression, subsidence) 
‘quiet, silence,’ oty7 ‘in silence, in an undertone, secretly,’ otydw 
‘cease, rest; cease to speak, be still, silent,’ σίγηλός ‘at rest, still, 
mute, silent’; σικχός ‘a squeamish, fastidious person,’ cixxos ‘loath- 
ing, disgust’ (a turning away from), σικχαίνω ‘loathe, dislike,’ 
σικχάζομαι idem, σικχαζόμενος: σκωπτόμενος. This probably means 
‘bending over’ i.e., to show the exposed buttocks, as in ἀποσιμῶσαι" 
τὸ ἐπικῦψαι καὶ τὴν muy hy προσθεῖναι γυμνήν. This ancient mode of 
derision is still practiced today, at least among boys, and is apparently 
not confined to any locality. Compare Lith. pasitufsint: ‘sich 
jmdm. mit vorgestrecktem Hinteren hinstellen’ (cf. No. 18). 

42. Pila ‘ball, globe, playing-ball, ballot, stuffed effigy,’ pilleus, 
pilleum ‘a conical felt cap, made to fit close, worn in Rome at enter- 
tainments and shows, also given to a slave at his enfranchisement,’ 
pilledtus ‘covered with the pilleus,’ pilledti frdtrés ‘Castor and Pollux,’ 
Parthi pilleatt ‘the bonneted [top-knotted] Parthians,’ base *tyzl-: 
Gr. ἀνάσιλλος ‘wer aufgebogenes Haar, einen in die Hohe stehenden 
Haarschopf hat,’ ἀνάσιλλον ‘topknot, tuft; the hair on the head of 
a lion; on the forehead of the Parthians; as a slave’s mask in comedy’ 
(ἄνωθεν τοῦ μετὠπου κατὰ τὴν ῥῖνα ἔχει [ὁ λέων] τρίχας ἐκκλινεῖς οἷον 
ἀνάσιλλον and τῶν... . Πάρθων... .. ἀνασιλλοκομώντων quoted 
by Solmsen, JF, XXX, 5), σΐίλλος (a turning up) ‘satire’ (cf. 
No. 188). 
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43. Pilus (something scraped or pulled off) ‘hair; particle, trifle,’ 
pilésus ‘hairy, shaggy,’ pildre ‘put forth hairs, grow hairy’ (: pilus 
‘hair’), pildre ‘make bald: plunder, pillage’ (: *pilos ‘scraped, pulled 
off’), base *tyz-lo-, -ld- ‘scrape, wear away’: Gr. σιλλός" ἀναφάλαντος, 
‘bald,’ σιλλέα" τρίχωμα ἢ λεῖον Hes., 1.e., ‘the beginning of a growth of 
hair (not ‘hair-tuft’ as Solmsen, loc. cit., seems to understand), smooth 
place,’ city, τίλφη (gnawer) ‘grub, beetle; bookworm,’ root *tyé7-: 
σιαλόω ‘rub, polish, make shining,’ σιάλωμα, σιγάλωμα ‘an instrument 
for smoothing or polishing; the polished metal rim of a shield,’ 
σιγαλόω ‘polish,’ otyadées ‘smooth, shining, glittering, glossy,’ 
σΐνομαι ‘tear away, tear in pieces; plunder, damage,’ etc. (cf. No. 44). 

44. Pédis ‘louse,’ *tyédis ‘gnawer’: *tyéi- ‘wear away, destroy,’ 
Gr. ons ‘moth; hookworm,’ onrdw ‘eat, fret (of moths),’ σητόβροτος 
‘motheaten,’ σΐνομαι (*tuinjo-) ‘tear away, tear in pieces, devour; 
rob, plunder; hurt, damage,’ σίνος ‘hurt, harm, mischief,’ cives 
‘destroyer, ravager,’ etc. (cf. Boisacg, 862), OE. bwinan ‘dwindle,’ 
pwitan ‘shave off, cut’ (AJP, XXI, 180). For meaning compare 
Skt. ksdrati ‘fliesst, gleitet, schwindet,’ Gr. φθείρω ‘corrupt, spoil; 
waste, destroy,’ φθείρ ‘louse’; xeipw ‘cut,’ κόρις ‘bug’; Goth. malan 
‘mahlen,’ malé ‘Motte’; Goth. maitan ‘schneiden,’ EFris. mite 
‘Miete oder Milbe,’ Du. mijt, NE. mite; NHG. schaben, schabe 
‘Motte.’ 

But Lat. tinea ‘a gnawing worm in clothes, books, beehives, fig 
trees, human body; moth, louse,’ etc., does not come from *tyi-, but 
*i7-, *tdi- in OE. Jinan ‘become moist,’ Ir. tinaid ‘evanescit,’ ChSIl. 
tajatz ‘sich auflésen, schmelzen, vergehen,’ (tléz ‘corrumpi,’ ttlja 
‘Motte’: Gr. τέλος ‘anything pulled or shredded, flock, down,’ 
τίλαι ‘flocks, motes,’ τέλλω ‘pluck, pull off, tear,’ Skt. éld-h ‘particle, 
grain, sesame,’ etc. (AJP., X XI, 180). © 

45. Pius ‘showing tender regard (to parents, kindred, country), 
dutiful, kind, good, loyal, conscientious; benevolent, kind, gentle,’ 
*tuizos ‘attentive, regardful, protecting, cherishing, kind, good,’ 
pietas ‘dutiful conduct, affection, love, loyalty, gratitude; gentleness, 
kindness, pity,’ pidre ‘seek to appease, propitiate; purify with sacred 
rites, make good, atone for; punish, avenge; love tenderly,’ pidculum 
(Busse) ‘expiation, propitiatory sacrifice; punishment; crime,’ 
pro-pitius ‘favorable, gracious, propitious’: ftuweor ‘guard, preserve, 
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protect; watch, regard, consider, behold, view; uphold, maintain, 
support, care for,’ OE. Jéaw ‘custom, habit, usage, pl. conduct, 
virtue,’ —fest ‘moral, virtuous; gentle, kind,’ OS. thaw ‘Brauch, 
Gewohnheit, Sitte,’ OHG. daulih ‘moralis,’ Goth. Jiu, τὸ ἀγαθόν, 
piupjan ‘bless,’ ON. Syda ‘freundlich machen,’ OE. geSi#de ‘ virtuous,’ 
OHG. githiutit ‘aufmerkend, verstehend,’ MHG. ungediute ‘unacht- 
sam,’ OHG. githiuts ‘Deuten, Hindeuten; Deutung,; Ausdeutung,’ 
diuten ‘zeigen; anzeigen, erzéhlen; deuten, erkléren; bedeuten,’ 
etc. (Mod. Phil., V, 280). 

46. Pacio ‘contract,’ paciscor ‘make a contract, agree, bargain,’ 
pax ‘agreement, peace,’ Umbr. pacer ‘propitius’ (Buck, Gram., 
δ 257, 2); pango ‘fasten, fix; drive in; set, plant; compose, make; 
agree upon, contract, conclude,’ pdgus (inclosure) ‘district, province; 
country; country people,’ pdgina ‘leaf, slab; page, paragraph; four 
rows of vines joined together in a square, bed,’ pdgindtus ‘joined 
together’ (navis), bases *twdq-, *tudg- ‘press down, pack; join 
together, inclose,’ etc.: Gr. σάττω ‘pack, load, press down,’ onxés 
‘any inclosure’; σάγη ‘trappings, armor,’ σάγμα ‘covering, cloak; 
anything piled together,’ σάγουρον᾽ γυργάθιον, Lat. tugurium (cover) 
‘hut, cot,’ and through association with tego-also tegurium (cf. 
No. 5). 

47. Opdcus ‘shaded, shady; dark, obscure; bushy, thick (barba, 
Catull. 37. 19); casting a shade, shady,’ opdco ‘cover; cover with 
shade; darken, obscure,’ *op-tydqos ‘pressed down (over), packed, 
covered’: Gr. onxés ‘inclosure: pen, fold; den; shrine; garden,’ 
σάττω ‘pack, load, equip,’ σάγμα ‘pile, load; covering,’ OHG. dithen 
‘driicken, niederdriicken; dicht aufhaufen,’ OE. gebuxod ‘darkened.’ 
Or this with z from sk: Russ. tésklyj ‘dark.’ 

For this change in meaning compare the following: OHG. 
dwesben ‘vertilgen, ausléschen,’ Ger. dial. dispen ‘unterdriicken, 
bezwingen, léschen’: dusper ‘diister, dimmerig’ (cf. Schade, Wb., 
I, 121); Icel. busta ‘oppress, bully’: OE. béostre (-16-) ‘dark, gloomy,’ 
béostrian ‘darken, dim,’ OLG. thiustri, NHG. dister, OBulg. tdstt 
‘leer’; Bal. tusag, thusay ‘ausgehen, erléschen, vermieden werden,’ 
tésag ‘ausldéschen,’ Russ. tusklyj ‘dark,’ Skt. tuccha-h, tucchyd-h 
‘leer, Ode, nichtig,’ Lat. tesqua, etc. (cf. Color-Names, 105); Skt. 
tdmyati ‘stockt, wird starr, érmattet, vergeht, schwindet hin, 
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schmachtet,’ OBulg. tomitz ‘abmiiben, qualen, zwangen,’ t%ma 
‘Finsternis,’ mini ‘dunkel,’ Lith. tamsus idem, Lat. tenebrae, etc. 

48. Pancra ‘rapina,’ impancrare ‘invadere,’ *tvancra- ‘press, 
seize’: *tydg-, Gr. σάττω ‘press, stamp down,’ OHG. dihen, MHG. 
diuhen ‘driicken, schieben, niederwerfen; sich bewegen, laufen.’ 
Similarly *éyel- ‘press: seize, rob,’ *tyer- ‘press: grasp, seize’ (cf. 
No. 55). 

49. Pal-, pol- from *tyel-, *tyol-, root *tyel- ‘press, compress: 
inclose, cover, protect,’ etc., in Palés ‘dea pastorum,’ 46-pilio 
‘shepherd,’ palla ‘upper garment for ladies; undergarment; curtain,’ 
pallium ‘covering, cover; a Greek mantle (which does not make it a 
Greek word); curtain; upper garment of any kind,’ pallidtus ‘dressed 
in a pallium; guarded, fortified’ (certainly not with a pallium), pald- 
tum, -tus ‘palate; vault (of heaven),’ properly ‘inclosed space,’ and 
then like templum used of the mouth, paldtzum ‘the first fortified hill 
of Rome; palace,’ *pald- ‘inclose, fortify; inclosure,’ se-pelio (cover up 
apart) ‘bury; suppress, overwhelm, destroy’: Pol. tulzé ‘schmiegen, 
pressen,’ o-t. ‘einhiillen, bedecken,’ OE. for-bylman ‘choke; envelop, 
encompass, cover, overwhelm,’ Gr. σέλις, σᾶλμα, σέλμις (cf. No. 15), 
σαλάσσω ‘overload, crowd full,’ Lett. tulpitees ‘sich haufen.’ 

50. Pulpitum ‘staging made of boards, scaffold, platform,, *tvelpi- 
tum: Gr. σέλμα ‘log, deck, rowing-bench, seat, scaffold’ (cf. No. 49). 

51. Palea ‘chaff; dross; wattles of a cock,’ palear ‘the skin that 
hangs down from the neck of an ox, dewlap,’ *tval- ‘flap, dangle’: 
Gr. σάλος ‘any unsteady, tossing motion’ (cf. No. 2). 

52. Palpo ‘stroke, touch softly; caress, flatter,’ palpito ‘tremble, 
throb, pant,’ palpebrae ‘eyelids, eyelashes,’ *tval- ‘flap, flutter, pat, 
flatter,’ as above, and Gr. τύλος ‘the hair of the eyebrows.’ 

53. Pulpa ‘the fleshy portion of animal bodies, pulp of fruit,’ 
pulmentum ‘sauce, relish; food,’ perhaps also pulmo (soft substance) 
‘lung; a fish, sea lung,’ pulmdneus ‘pulmonic; soft, spongy,’ *tvelp- 
‘anything soft’: Gr. σάλπη ‘a sea fish, salpa,’ σέλαχος ‘a cartilaginous 
fish,’ σέλπον ‘a juicy plant eaten as a relish,’ σέλινον ‘a kind of 
parsley,’ Lith. tulsztd ‘become soft or mellow,’ pa-t. ‘be softened by 
water,’ etc., Icel. bwalur ‘damp, moist, clammy.’ 

54. Pulc(h)er ‘beautiful, fair; glorious, illustrious,’ *tyelkro- or 
*tuolkro- ‘bright, shining’: Gr. σέλας ‘light, brightness, flash,’ 
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σελαγέω ‘illume; shine, beam.’ Compare ὅσσε λαμπέσθην wsel τε 
πυρὸς σέλας, Il. xix. 366 with pulcherimus irae, Sil. xi. 365 (cf. No. 3). 

55. Populo ‘spoil, plunder, pillage, lay waste, ravage,’ a redupli- 
cated *tyel- ‘seize, rob’: Gr. σύλη, σῦλον ‘the right of seizure,’ συλάω 
‘strip off, esp. the arms of an enemy; pillage, plunder; take away, 
take off,’ ἐσσύλα" ἀφῃρει Hesych. 

56. Polleo ‘be strong, powerful,’ pollez ‘thumb, great toe; knob 
or protuberance on a tree; short twig of a vine,’ palmes ‘a young 
branch of a vine; bough, branch,’ *évol-, *tval- ‘compact mass’: Gr. 
σόλος “ἃ round mass of iron or stone used as a quoit, Lat. ttulus 
‘slab, tabula, placard, bill; inscription, title’ (t- reduplication), 
tutulus ‘a kind of headdress formed by piling up the hair in a conical 
shape’ (tu- reduplication), Gr. τυλίσσω ‘twist or roll up; bend,’ τύλη 
‘lump, callus, pad, cushion,’ τύλος ‘lump, knob, knot, callus, bolt, 
peg,’ either from *tyel- ‘press together, make a eal (cf. No. 15) 
or *tyel- ‘swell.’ 

57. Pendeo ‘swing, dangle: float, hover; hang down, be sus- 
pended; be flaccid, weak; hang about, linger; waver, be uncertain, 
perplexed,’ pendo ‘suspend, weigh; pay out; consider,’ pondus 
‘weight,’ pendigo ‘hollow space (simulacri); internal injury,’ pénis 
‘tail; membrum virile’ from *pendsnis (Walde?, 573), base *twendh- 

‘move to and fro, swing, dangle’: Gr. o46n (*tundha ‘flap, dangle’) 
‘membrum virile,’ σαθρός (loose, soft, falling away) ‘decayed, rotten, 
unsound, perishable,’ σάθρωμα ‘flaw,’ OS. bithwindan ‘streiten’: Gr. 
σαίνω (No. 2). 

58. Penus (inclosure) ‘locus intimus in aede Vestae,’ penes 
‘within, in possession of,’ penztus ‘inner, interior,’ Pendtes ‘guardian 
deities,’ *tven- ‘inclose, guard’: tunica (covering, Hemd) ‘tunic; 
tegument, husk, peel,’ ¢weor ‘guard, watch, observe.’ Compare the 
following. 

59. Pons (plank, timber) ‘wooden bridge over swamp, ditch, 
river, between towers on 8 wall, from ship to land; drawbridge; 
floor of a tower, deck of a ship,’ *twont- ‘covering’: Gr. cavis (*tyenis) 
‘board, plank, door, tablet; platform, stage, deck.’ 

60. Panis ‘panel of a door; lump (of metal), loaf, bread,’ pdnus 
‘swelling, tumor; ear of millet’ (but in the sense ‘the thread wound 
upon the bobbin’ from Dor. ravos), pdnicula ‘swelling, tumor; tuft, 
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panicle,’ pdnicum ‘panic grass,’ *tvdn- ‘swelling, bunch’: Lith. 
itvintz ‘anschwellen, steigen,’ tvénas ‘Flut,’ Skt. tdutz, taviti ‘ist stark, 
hat Macht.’ Perhaps here also Lat. pantex ‘paunch, bowels’ (cf. 
No. 72). 

61. Pario (bring together) ‘create, accomplish, devise, invent; 
acquire, get; beget; bear; drop, lay, spawn,’ pardre ‘make ready, 
prepare, furnish; order, contrive, design; procure, acquire,’ imperdre, 
-dtor, imperium, *tuer-: OBulg. tvoriti ‘machen, schaffen,’ Serb. 
tvoriti ‘machen, bilden, formen,’ Lith. tvérti ‘fassen; zaiunen,’ turé&ti 
‘haben; ein Junges werfen (von weiblichen Tieren),’ apturét: ‘erhal- 
ten, erlangen, besitzen.’ . 

62. Pertica ‘pole, long staff; set, slip, young tree,’ Osc. perek(azs) 
‘perticis,’ Umb. percam ‘virgam,’ Lat. porticus ‘colonnade, gallery, 
porch, penthouse, shed’: turio ‘shoot, sprout, young branch of ἃ 
tree,’ Lett. at-twere ‘Stiitze, prop,’ OSw. war ‘block, stake,’ ON. 
bvara ‘beater, stirring-stick,’ OE. bweran ‘stir, beat, forge.’ 

63. Pergula (inclosure, tegula) ‘shed in front of house, stall, shop, 
‘hut, vine-arbor’: Gr. σαργάνη ‘plait, braid; wickerwork, basket,’ etc. 

(εἴ. No. 11). 
| 64. Parvus ‘little, small, petty, puny; young,’ parum ‘too little, 
not enough’: base *tyer- ‘press, compress, contract,’ Lith. tvérts 
‘einfassen, halten,’ Lett. sa-turét ‘anhalten, festhalten,’ reff. ‘sich 
zurtickhalten, inne halten; standhaft bei etwas bleiben,’ ON. Juerra 
‘abnehmen,’ Pol. tyrac’ ‘abnutzen, abreiben’ (cf. No. 65). 

65. Parco ‘spare, use sparingly; abstain from, forbear,’ parcus 
‘sparing, frugal; penurious; spare, scanty, little, mean,’ MLat., 
parcus ‘park,’ compesco ‘fasten together, confine, hold in check, 
repress,’ porceo ‘keep off, hinder; restrain,’ Osc. pestlim (inclosure) 
‘templum,’ Mars. pesco ‘sacrum’: Lith. tvarkd ‘schickliche oder 
angenehme Haltung, Fassung, Ordnung,’ tvarkyti ‘etwas in die 
gehérige Fassung bringen,’ tvérti ‘fassen, einfassen, greifen, ziunen,’ 
tvord ‘Zaun,’ tvdrtas ‘Einziunung, Hiirde’ (Lat. paries, Sommer, 
Hdb., 227), tvirtas ‘fest,’ Pol. twierdza ‘Burg, Schloss, Schutz’; Lett. 
ap-turet ‘an-, abhalten,’ twermes, twérzme ‘Anhalt, Riickhalt; Schutz, 
Trost,’ Lith. ne-tvermé ‘ein Massloser, wer in keiner Hinsicht Mass 
halt,’ ON. Syrma ‘spare,’ byrmilega ‘gently, leniently,’ Norw. 
tyrma ‘schonen, sparen, moderieren,’ u-tyrma ‘harter, riicksichtsloser 
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Mensch,’ OE. gehwere ‘united; peaceful, gentle, pleasing; yielding 
to, obedient; prosperous’ (for the last meaning compare Lett. turigs 
‘wohlbehalten, wohlhabend’), -ian ‘reconcile, agree; consent to; 
suit, fit.’ For meaning compare Lett. taupit ‘aufhalten; sparen, 
schonen’ (cf. No. 7). 

66. Posco, postulo, Umbr. peperscust ‘precatus erit,’ persclu, 
pesclu ‘supplicatione,’ Osc. kimparakineis ‘conailii’ (ef. Walde*, 604) 
may be from the same base as the foregoing in the sense ‘press, urge.’ 
Compare Lett. étwdrstit ‘greifen: trachten, verlangen’: taujdt, 
tautdt ‘fragen, forschen,’ etc. (cf. No. 4 a). 

67. Perséna ‘mask, esp. that worn by players; rdéle, character; 
person,’ perhaps from ‘*tyerttosnd ‘a tuft of hair used as a mask’: 
*tyer-t- ‘cover’; Lith. tudrtas ‘Kinzéunung,’ tvdrstyte ‘zaiunen, ein- 
fassen, verbinden,’ ἐώγαὶ (tufts) ‘die Haare an den Schliafen’; Gr. σισύρα 
‘a shaggy goatskin; a rough outer garment,’ σίσυρνος idem; ‘surgical 
bandage,’ Lat. térunda ‘a roll of lint for wounds; a ball of paste.’ 

For meaning compare No. 42 and Gr. ériceoros ‘waving over; 
subst. a comic mask with hair hanging on the forehead.’ 

68. Perdo ‘destroy, ruin, squander, waste, consume; lose’ 
(*perzd6), pestis (*perstis) ‘destruction, ruin, death; pest, pestilence,’ 
*tuers-: ON. buerra ‘decrease, diminish, fall off, wane; dry out,’ 
Duerra ‘cause to decrease,’ OS. thorron ‘vergehen,’ thior ‘diirr, 
trocken,’ root *tuer- ‘draw together, contract’ (cf. Nos. 64, 65). 

Or perdo (*peridé), pestis from *tyes-: OHG. thwesben (*bwas- 
pian) ‘verderben, vertilgen, ausléschen,’ LG. (Waldeck) dispen 
‘unterdriicken, bezwingen, léschen,’ Bal. tusag, thusag ‘ausgehen, 
verlassen werden, gemieden werden,’ Skt. tuccha-h ‘leer, éde, nichtig,’ 
Lat. tesqua, etc. (cf. author, Class. Phil., VII, 315). 

69. Perperam ‘wrongly, incorrectly, falsely,’ *tuer-p- ‘distort’: 
Lat. turpis ‘distorted, disfigured: ugly, loathesome, foul, unsightly, 
base,’ OHG. dweran ‘herumdrehen,’ etc. (cf. Nos. 11, 93). 

70. Pdvo, pdvus, Gr. raws may or may not be loan-words from the 
Orient. In any case the Lat. and Gr. forms may be more alike than 
they look. Taking the acc. pl. as a basis of comparison, we may refer 
pdvonés to *tududényns, rawvas to *tyuaydnns. 

71. Pinguis ‘plump, fat, rich, fertile; oily, juicy; thick, dense; 
dull, stupid,’ *tung*is ‘big, swollen’: Skt. tusiga-h ‘emporstehend, 
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gewolbt, Anhdhe,’ Gr. τύμβος ‘tumulus, cairn’: Lat. tumeo, Skt. 
timra-h ‘strotzend, feist,’ tdutc ‘ist stark,’ OBulg. tytz ‘fett werden,’ 
tuki ‘Fett,’ ete. 

72. Pédex: pédo is improbable. The primary meaning of péddex 
may rather have been ‘swelling’: *tuoz-d, Skt. tavdh ‘strong.’ Simi- 
larly Lett. tuks ‘Geschwulst,’ ON. Sid ‘buttock,’ Ir. tén ‘ podex.’ 

73. Pedum ‘shepherd’s crook,’ primarily ‘stake, prop,’ peddre 
‘prop up trees or vines,’ peddmen ‘stake, prop,’ pessulus ‘bolt,’ 
oppidum ‘barriers of the circus; town’ (stockade), *tved- ‘drive, 
thrust’: Umbr. tuder ‘finem’ (=‘end post, termen,’ cf. v. Planta, 
I, 122, and Walde’, 799, where the word is explained somewhat 
differently), tuderaio ‘finitum,’ eturstamu ‘exterminato, expellito, 
Lat. tudes ‘hammer,’ tudicula ‘a small machine for bruising olives,’ 
tudiculo ‘stir about,’ tudito ‘strike or beat often; drive, push (busi- 
ness),’ tundo ‘strike, beat; pound, bruise; din, stun.’ 

74. Petilus ‘tenuis et exilis; siccus et substrictus (sura); albus 
(ungula),’ ‘thin, slender; withered, puny, pale,’ *tyuetilos, apoculdre 
‘sich fortmachen, sich driicken,’ *ap-tyotld-, base *teyet- ‘premere, 
comprimere, contrahere, substringere’: Gr. τυτάνη ‘flail,’ τευτάζω 
‘urge, bid; (press) dwell upon a thing,’ τυτθός ‘little, small, young; 
low, soft, gentle’ (voice), τυννός ‘small,’ Lett. tautdt (urge) ‘fragen, 
forschen,’ taustat ‘tasten, betasten, befithlen’; Lith. tautelets ‘ zarteln,’ 
OE. Joddetian ‘prod. push.’ For meaning cf. No. 64. 


DISSIMILATORY LOSS OF % AFTER d, ¢, 8 


By the side of examples of Lat. p- from IE. ty- there are others 
with é from ty-. But these exceptions are the result of dissimilation. 
A u after t, d, 8 is lost when the vowel after the y is followed by a 
labial: m, ὃ, p, or usually when the next syllable has a yu, as in the 
examples given by Persson, Bezir., 470 f.: Lat. tesqua, Skt. tuccha-h 
‘leer’; Lat. tama ‘tumor’: Gr. σάμος ‘a height.’ This loss of ψ in 
Lat. probably occurred comparatively early, and in some instances 
may have taken place in IE. or at any rate in the other IE. languages. 
This may explain some IE. forms with and without y. But in most 
cases they are probably parallel formations from unrelated roots. 

75. Dama ‘Bona Dea,’ *dyamid: bonus, bedre, Skt. duvah ‘Gabe, 
Ehrerweisung.’ 
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76. Démum, démus ‘at length, at last,’ *dyémo-, Gr. δήν ‘for a 
long time’: Lat. dum, didum. 

77. Dominus ‘lord,’ properly domnus as in an inscription, *duom- 
nos, *duobnos: OLat. dubenus ‘dominus,’ base *deyebh- ‘draw 
(together), bind,’ etc., MDu. toeven (*twéb-) ‘check, delay; keep; 
arrest; entertain,’ foven (*tud-) ‘pull, draw,’ ΜΙ. tuven, toven 
‘aufhalten, so dass etwas oder jemand nicht weiter kann, anhalten; 
hindern, festnehmen, festhalten, verhaften; inir. warten, zaudern,’ 
tobben ‘zupfen, locken, zwacken, zerren’; root *deue- ‘pull, draw, 
_ hold, restrain, bind, inclose,’ etc.: OE. tin ‘inclosure, yard, town,’ 
tynan ‘fence, inclose, shut, close,’ OHG. zién ‘Zaun’; ON. tiddr 
‘Spannseil, Bindseil, OHG. ziotar ‘Vordeichsel,’ EFris. tiuddern 
‘binden, festbinden, knoten, schlingen’; Goth. tiuhan ‘ziehen,’ Lat. 
dico; Skt. dvdrat: ‘hemmt, bedeckt,’ dvdr ‘Tor, Tiir,’ etc. (cf. MLN, 
XVI, 18; IE. a*, 67 ff.). 

Dominus may be for *dyomenos and related only in root with 
dubenus. Compare Lat. re-dimio (*dyemid) ‘bind round, wreathe 
round, encircle, gird, crown’: ON. tawmr ‘Ziigel, Zaum, Riemen,’ 
MLG. tém, OHG. zowm idem, MLG. témen ‘ziumen, ziigeln, zwingen.’ 

78. Tama ‘a swelling of the feet and legs,’ *tuamd: Gr. σάμος 
‘dune,’ Lat. tumeo, tumor (Persson, Bettr., 471). 

79. Témo ‘pole, beam; wagon tongue; wagon,’ perhaps from 
*tyuémé ‘something big, strong: beam’: Av. tiéma- ‘strong,’ Gr. 
Corc. τῦμος ‘riuBos’; OHG. dimo ‘Daumen,’ MHG. doum ‘womit 
man zustopft, Pfropf’ (cf. No. 60). 

80. Templum ‘an opén place for observation, marked out by the 
augur, any inclosed space, temple, shrine, chamber of the mouth; 
crossbeam,’ contemplor ‘contueor,’ base *tyem-lo-, -ἰᾶ- ‘ press upon, 
confine, hold; behold’: con-tumaz (holding against) ‘firm, steadfast; 
obstinate, stubborn, insolent,’ contumdcia ‘firmness, steadfastness 
(‘Socrates adhibuit liberam contumaciam,’’ Cic. T'usc. 1. 29], obsti- 
nacy, stubbornness,’ contumelia ‘attack, assault [‘naves totae factae 
ex robore ad quamvis vim et contumeliam perferendam,’’ Caes. 
B.G. iii. 13]; affront, invective, reproach, insult,’ Gr. τευμάομαι 
(join together) ‘prepare’: odos ‘safe, secure,’ Lat. tueor ‘protect, 
preserve, guard; hold, keep, maintain; behold, gaze at’ (cf. especially 
Nos. 4a, ὃ, c, d, 90). 
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81. Temno ‘reject, scorn, disdain,’ *tyemnd from *tyebnd or 
*tuepnd: Gr. oéuvos (repelling) ‘revered, august; proud, haughty,’ 
Ἐσέβω ‘beat off, put to shame,’ σέβομαι ‘shun, feel awe or shame,’ 
σοβέω ‘shake, beat; knock off, drive away,’ Lat. ttubo ‘stagger, 
totter; waver, hesitate, be in suspense, be embarrassed or perplexed’ 
(cf. No. 1); or Gr. τύπτω ‘beat, smite,’ Lat. vi-tupero (No. 7),.OHG. 
doubén ‘domare, redigere,’ Lith. tupinit ‘kauern machen,’ éépti ‘sich 
niederkauern.’ Or temno from *tyem-né: contumelia, etc. (cf. No. 
80). 

82. Timeo ‘fear,’ *tyuimed: Av. @way- ‘inspire fear,’ root *tyei- 
‘agitate,’ Gr. oelw ‘shake, brandish; agitate, disturb, excite.’ Or 
tuzm- ‘turn; cower’: Gr. ods ‘bent,’ σίμδω ‘bend in,’ σιμοῖ νῶτα 
‘he turns his back’ (cf. No. 18a). 

83. Témentum ‘stuffing for cushions,’ *tyudmntom: Gr. σῶμα 
“body,” *tyomnt. 

84. Somnus ‘sleep,’ *syomnus from *syopnos, Lith. sapnas 
‘dream’: OK. swefn ‘sleep,’ Gr. ὕπνος idem. 

85. Sopor ‘deep sleep,’ *syopor, sdpio ‘put to sleep,’ *sydpis: 
ON. séfa ‘kill.’ 

86. Sabini, Sabelli, Samnium, etc.: suebt, OPruss. subs ‘eigen,’ 
Lat. suus (Walde’, 667). 

87. Sibilo, sibilus, dial. sifilo, sifilus : suzflum ‘sifilum.’ 

88. Teba ‘hill’: tdber ‘swelling,’ Icel. δύψα ‘knoll, hillock.’ 

89. Tibia : Gr. σιῴων ‘an empty or hollow body, reed, straw, tube’ 
᾿ (Walde?, 778). 

90. Tabula ‘board, plank; tablet, table; a square of ground in a 
vineyard; a fold in a garment,’ tabuldtio ‘a planking or flooring over, 
a floor or story,’ tabulinum ‘balcony, terrace,’ taberna ‘hut, shed, 
booth, stall, shop, inn,’ base *tyebh- ‘make firm, hold,’ etc.: Gr. σαφής 
‘certain, sure’ (cf. No. 16), τύφοι" σφῆνες Hes. (or this with IE. 
dh-; cf. Boisacq, s.v.), ON. bybbask ‘show one’s self stiff, be obstinate,’ 
etc., ofta (beam, plank) ‘rower’s bench,’ OE. oft, OHG. dofta idem, 
gidofto ‘socius,’ gidofta ‘socia,’ OE. gebofta ‘companion,’ -ian ‘asso- 
ciate (with), confederate.’ The Germ. words indicate -pi- rather 
than -bht- (-bdh-). But in any case the rower’s bench was thought 
of as ‘a beam or thwart,’ and not as ‘something to squat on.’ 

91. Silva wood,’ *syelua: Gr. ὕλη idem. 
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92. Tesqua ‘deserts,’ *tuesqud: Skt. tuccha-h ‘leer, 6de’ (Walde’, 
776). 
93. Torqueo ‘twist, whirl,’ *tuorqued, base *tyorg(u)-: Goth. 
pwairhs ‘zornig,’ OHG. dwerah ‘schrig, quer, verkehbrt,’ OE. 
prwoeorh ‘adverse; angry; perverse, bad,’ root *tyer- ‘set in rapid 
motion, whirl, twist’: Skt. tvdraté " 6110, OHG. dweran ‘schnell herum- 
drehen, umriihren, mischen,’ OE. Dweran ‘stir, churn; beat (metal), 
churn,’ bwére (tormentum, torcular) ‘churn, olive press.’ 


UNIvERsIry oF CHICAGO 


LOCAL COLOR IN BEN JONSON’S CATILINE AND 
HISTORICAL ACCURACY OF THE PLAY! 


By Lynn Haroup Harris 


Catiline is a play of frank borrowings. In Jonson’s day, when. 
classical knowledge was held in rather more popular esteem than 
at present, it is highly probable that a considerable number of his 
readers and auditors recognized at once a large share of his quota- 
tions and allusions. The only method of producing a true historical 
play was, in Jonson’s mind, his own—that of painstaking reference 
to the classics. Jonson was one of the few Elizabethans who had 
any regard for ‘atmosphere’? and to whom such anachronisms as 
the striking of a clock in Brutus’ orchard? were abominations. A 
Roman play must be Roman, and its characters must speak as 
Romans spoke. On such a hypothesis there could be but one con- 
clusion: one must go to Roman speeches as they have been handed 
down to us, go to contemporary documents and transcribe them. 
Such a thesis is in the main right, but in it lies the grave danger of 
making too much of the letter at the expense of the spirit. This 
is precisely Jonson’s case. Great as was his ingenuity, great as 
were his assimilative powers, there yet remains in Cafiline much 
suspended erudition: masses of pedantry, so to speak, not in perfect 
solution. The traces of mosaic work (to change the figure), very 
clever in itself withal, are not totally obliterated. However, in 
justice to Jonson one must add that to the general reading-public 
today, not so versed in classic lore as the poet’s auditory, these 
things are not greatly in evidence. 

As I have said, Catiline is a play of frank borrowings. At 
times it is a literal transcript of authorities, at other times it is 
strongly reminiscent of them. In his efforts to catch the true Latin 
“atmosphere” the author even goes so far as to twist the English 


1A paper read before the annual meeting of the Tennessee Philological Associ- 
ation, at Murfreesboro, February 23, 1918. 

Julius Caesar II. i. 191. 
(CLass1caL PuiLoLoey XIV, July, 1919} 273 
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idiom, as in iv. 823,' where “T heare ill” is the poet’s attempt to 
render the Latin male audio, “I am ill spoken of.” Then, too, 
there are his translations of virtus by “‘vertue,’’ pietas by “pietie,” 
and the like. The odor of the scholar’s taper is strong upon such. 

The sources of Catzline fall readily into three main classes: first, 
those of the plot, wherein I include the characters; second, those 
of the dialogue; and third, those of the choruses. To the plot, 
Sallust’s Catilina of course makes the greatest contribution, and the: 
characters are mainly developed along the lines it suggests; but 
the contemporary works of Cicero, the Lives of Plutarch, and the 
accounts of Suetonius, Dio Cassius, and others are used freely. 
Into the dialogue many elements enter: speeches from Sallust; one 
whole oration from Cicero, and excerpts from others; figures from 
the Pharsalia of Lucan; and single quotations from scattered 
sources, Florus, Claudian, and others. To the choruses, Petronius 
Arbiter contributes most, as the first chorus is in large measure a 
translation of the rhapsody of Eumolpus (Satiricon 119, 120); but 
another chorus, the fourth, owes greatly to Sallust, although not a 
mere translation. 


I. SOURCES OF THE PLOT 


Sallust.—No other one authority supplied as much to the plot 
of Catiline as the Catilina of Sallust. Sallust’s real narrative com- 
mences with section 14. Beginning here, the next three sections 
paint Catiline’s character, suggest that it was the memory of Sulla’s 
former easy and profitable triumphs that animated Catiline to 
rebellion (this is even more strongly hinted in section 5), trace his 
crimes, and discover in them the unceasing scourges that drove 
him on to crimes still greater—‘ The ills, that I haue done, cannot 
be safe But by attempting greater.” 

Closely parallel to this in Jonson is the introduction of Sulla’s 
ghost, the catalogue of Catiline’s misdeeds, and Catiline’s mono- 
logue containing the lines just quoted above. Following this 
Jonson introduces Aurelia Orestilla, who has been mentioned by 
Sallust in section 15; and then comes the first.meeting of the con- 


1 References to Cafsline are to a copy of the First Folio in the library of Yale 
University. . 
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spirators, both in Jonson and Sallust. To show at a glance how 
far Jonson has used the Catilina, I here give a table of parallel 


references. 
Jonson Sallust 


Act I: Lines 1-73 Sections 5, 15 

¢ W111 Ξ 15 

“ 111-191 . 16 

“ 191-Chorus “17, 20, 21, 22 
Act IT: Hints in Sections 23, 25 
Act III: “ 1-490 Section 26 

“ 490-—Chorus “ 427,28 
Act IV: “ 24-538 -. 81. 

“ 538-600 “82,88, 39, 40 

“ 600-707 Ξ 41 

“ 707-781 «44 

“ 781-Chorus “45 
Act ἡ: “ 1-68 “850 

.“ 86-102 “49,46 

“ 102-367 “47, 48 

“ 367-420 «58 

“ 420-end “50-53, 55, 59-61 


Sallust, however, not only supplies the main framework of the 
plot, but it is from him that may of the chief characters are drawn. 
Sempronia and Aurelia Orestilla, Catiline, Lentulus, Cethegus, 
Curius, and Petreius are principally from his pages, although hints 
from other quarters are worked in.. A number of the minor char- 
acters are not mentioned in any other account than the Catilina. 

Cicero.—To fill in the outline furnished by Sallust, Jonson made 
heavy drafts on Cicero, although these are generally in the dialogue, 
which I shall consider later. Practically the only part of the action 
taken from Cicero is the circumstantial account of the meeting of 
the senate (in Act V) at which the conspirators were convicted, 
which is from the third Catilinarian. However, the character of 
Cicero is due almost entirely to his self-revelations in his speeches, 
and the portrait of Catiline receives several effective touches from 
his hand. 

Plutarch, etc.—The contribution of other authorities to the plot 
proper is, on the whole, negligible. Dio Cassius gives a description 
of prodigies that may or may not be imitated in Act I; Plutarch 
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adds touches to the characters of Catiline and Lentulus, supplies the 
portrait of Antonius, and furnishes the basis for the letter incident 
in Act V, and fot Cicero’s personally leading the conspirators to 
execution; from Suetonius is the mention of the libel against Caesar 
in Act V, and from him the character of Caesar seems to be princi- 
pally drawn. However, the sum of these is but a small portion of 
the whole. 
Il. SOURCES OF THE DIALOGUE 

Sallust.—Sallust furnishes to the dialogue four of the five long 
connected speeches in Catiline: Catiline’s address to the conspira- 
tors, in Act I (Cat. 20); Catiline’s speech to his soldiers, in Act V 
(Cat. 58); and the speeches of Caesar and Cato in the senate on the 
punishment of the conspirators, in Act V (Cat. 51, 52). A number 
of shorter quotations also occur: Act I, lines 165-69, 179-81, 428-30, 
441-49, 463-65; Act 11, lines 34-56 (the description of Sempronia), 
66-68, 310-12; Act III, lines 534-36; Act IV, lines 516-18, 558-63, 
612, 614-16, 640-43, 777, 783-92, 798. 

Cicero—One long speech is from Cicero, the oration against 
Catiline before the senate, in Act IV, taken from the first Catili- 
narian. Besides this, the following lines are either quoted from 
Cicero, or suggested by him: From 1 Cat.—iii. 815-27, iv. 653-55; 
from 2 Cat.—v. 22-50; from 3 Cat.—iv. 75-77; v. 103-335; from 4 
Cat.—iil. 264, v. 424-32, 437-38, 439-46, 449-516; from Pro Mur.— 
11. 21-24, 219-22; iv. 151-55; from In Pis.—iii. 29-31; from In 
Cael.—iv. 129-33. 

Lucan and others.—Jonson’s borrowings from other sources are 
generally for ‘“‘atmosphere.”’ In describing the horrors, for instance, 
of Sulla’s sway, which Catiline and his followers hope to see re- 
peated, he goes to Lucan’s Pharsalia, where a vivid picture of civil 
strife is ready at hand, and incorporates many of its details in the ° 
account of the meeting of the conspirators in Act I. When Fulvia 
acquaints Cicero with the plot, in Act III, Lucan supplies many of 
Cicero’s exclamations of horror. He also furnishes part of Catiline’s 
speech in the senate in Act IV, and figures for the description of Cati- 
line’s death in Act V. Seneca furnishes several hints for the mono- 
logue of Sulla’s ghost in the first act. Single quotations even appear 
from Petronius, whose phrase ingeniosa gula is caught up in 1. 391 
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as “witty gluttony.” Even so little known an author as Claudian! 
seems to have furnished more than a hint for the vigorous lines 
on the giants’ war in v. 677 ff. Reminiscences of Horace occur, 
such as in 1. 126 and iv. 30-33. A phrase (v. 567) is taken from 
Plutarch’s Cato Minor;? Florus’ Epitome furnishes iii. 285-88 and 
v. 688-91; and Quintus Cicero is quoted in iv. 122-26. Instances 
might be multiplied. 


ΠῚ. SOURCES OF THE CHORUSES 


Chorus 1 owes its flavor to the incorporation in it of some eight 
quotations from the Satiricon of Petronius. While the chorus is 
by no means entirely a translation, the parts not from Petronius 
are mainly but amplifications of his thought. Chorus 2 is largely 
Jonson’s own, save for one hint from Horace, and Chorus 3 is prac- 
tically original. Chorus 4 contains only one direct quotation, but 
its gist is plainly taken from Sallust, with possibly some aid from 
Cicero’s Pro Murena. 


IV. JONSON’S USE OF SOURCES 


The borrowings in Catiline are sometimes rather intangible. 
Scarcely more than a fourth is actual translation, and yet scarcely 
more than a fourth is original. This is due to Jonson’s method. 
Take, for instance, the first meeting of the senate in Act V. Every 
incident is reproduced from Cicero’s own account in 4 Cat., but 
there is practically no out-and-out quotation. Throughout, Jonson 
treats Sallust much as a modern playwright would a historical novel 
that he was dramatizing; that is, he follows the outlines of the 
story rather closely, taking dialogue where it is given, and, where 
it is not, going to other sources, contemporary preferably, to supply 
it. If he finds nothing definite there, he at least has learned enough 
to understand how ‘his characters might speak. So in Catilzne, 
Sallust furnishes most of the plot, many of the character studies, 
and a fair share of the speeches. Cicero supplies much of the dia- 
logue directly, especiglly as a great part of his speeches in the play 
consists of mosaics from his works; and the dialogue which is not 


1 Claudian was more widely known in Jonson’s day, however, than at present. 
2° Κράτει Μέθυσε". 
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directly furnished by Sallust, Cicero, or the minor sources, is almost 
always developed from them. The striking exception is the second 
act. For this Jonson had nothing but a few hints as to the char- 
acter of Sempronia, and out of this scant stuff he wove one of the 
most sparkling of all his comic scenes. But this is unusual. Jon- 
son’s aim is not to be original. He believes in sticking to his book, 
and as a result, although he gains in mechanical realism, he loses 
in dynamism. By reason of Jonson’s strict attention to sources, 
Catiline is a thoroughly Roman drama, far more so than Julius 
Caesar: but who would ever consider comparing the two? Despite 
Jonson’s real power, the weight of pedanticism ties him down,:and 
Cattline can never be said to soar. 

Jonson’s attempts to be literally faithful to his authorities 
sometimes lead him astray. I shall cite a few examples. In Act I, 
following the appearance of the ghost, and in direct accord with the 
atmosphere it has created, Catiline, in his monologue, seems just 
deciding to plot against his country. The phrase, ‘‘It is decree’d,” 
would indicate that a mental struggle, with the resolve to revolt as 
its culmination, has just ended. However, a few lines later, when 
the conspirators meet, Jonson has his eye upon Sallust so closely 
that he forgets this phrase, and represents, with Sallust, the plot 
as already well advanced. Again, Jonson for his own purposes 
desires to maintain a fictitious unity of time. But he forgets this 
also when (again following Sallust) he calls upon Syllanus as ‘“Con- 
sul next design’d,” in Act V, to give his judgment on the conspira- 
tors, notwithstanding that (as it seems to the reader) Cicero has 
‘just been elected to the consulship.! Again, he translates a line 
from Cicero in Act IV to make Gabinius Cimber the ‘‘enginer 
of all’: but in his own account Cimber has been merely a figure- 
head. In an endeavor to reconcile Plutarch’s and Sallust’s accounts 
of the attempts to murder Cicero, the former crediting the whole 
to Cethegus, he uses them both. The same sort of thing occurs in 
Act III and Act IV, Catiline threatening (in both places) to quench 
opposition to him with fire and ruin; in the first instance to Cato 
before the delivery of the first Catilinarian, in the second instance 


1 But see Buland, Presentation of Time in the Elizabethan Drama, chap. i, “ Double 
Time.”’ At best, however, the time-problem is here handled but poorly by Jonson. 
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to Caesar in answer to it. This is because Cicero in Pro Murena 
25 and Sallust in Caf. 31 give different accounts. More instances 
of the sort might be adduced. | 

I have called attention to Jonson’s determined efforts to gain 
“‘atmosphere”’ in his painstaking references to the classics. Not 
only does he conscientiously follow the authorities in their histori- 
cal data, but, as I have observed, he has drawn largely on classical 
sources for the dialogue. More than that, he has added a vast 
deal of allusion. We find, for example, references to religion, such 
as mention of household gods, the household Lar, Mars and Jove 
as the protectors of Rome, the Sibyl’s books, the vestal nuns and 
the vestal flame; historical allusions to the Gracchi, Cinna, Marius, 
Hannibal, Sulla, Camillus, Cincinnatus,! Tarquin, the Bruti, Decii, 
Cipi, Curtiil, Fabii, and Scipios; reference to Attic statues, Tyrian 
hangings, Ephesian pictures, Corinthian plate, Attalic garments, 
ivory tables, gold dishes, pheasants from the river Phasis, and 
oysters from Circeii; to the tribes and centuries, method of voting, 
the lictors, the fasces, rods, and axes; to the Tiber, the seven hills 
of Rome, Lucrine Lake, the Milvian Bridge, the Aurelian Way, 
the temples of Jupiter Stator and Concord, the Alps, and the 
Tyrrhene Sea. All of these are minutely accurate. So careful, 
indeed, is Jonson, that he even observes the nice distinctions in 
Roman oaths.? Only two slips can be found in his scholarship: the 
references to hell, in 1. 553, and to Catiline’s candidacy for command 
in the Pontic war, in 1. 90. 

This list of instances is totally independent of the scores of 
quotations, direct or indirect, imbedded in the play. The sum total 
of all these leaves very little that is Jonson’s own. Jonson’s genius 
was sufficient to fuse these various elements in a way impossible 
for one of mediocre talent, but the complete fulfilling of the task 
was too much even for him. It would seem that an excessive atten- 
tion to details inevitably leads to a loss of proper perspective, to a 
failure to see the forest by reason of the trees. After all, the main 
object of a play is to be dramatic, to unfold human character in 


1 See ii. 128-29: ‘‘Rome’s poore age, when .... her... . Consuls held the 
plough.”’ 


2 See ii. 282 ff. 
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action; and, more than that, to suggest behind each individual 
character something of the universal: to reveal, in fine, the macro- 
~ cosm in the microcosm. This is true no less of historical drama 
than of other forms. The main object is not so much to give accu- 
rate history or accurate pictures of social life as to interpret human 
traits, emotions, and activities, which, in all environments, are much 
the same. Indeed, it may be held that the more “local color”’ is 
gained, the more a serious play loses in force. If we feel that the 
personages of the pldy move in a world too utterly unlike our own, 
under conditions which can never be duplicated in our own lives, 
the appeal of the drama is either lost or greatly weakened. This is 
especially true in tragedy, for the element of fear or terror that 
Aristotle regards as fundamental can enter in only when we feel 
that the hero’s plight might be our own. It is because of this that the 
Greek tragedy, stirring as those who understand the Greek concep- 
tion of life find it, can rarely be successfully staged today, inasmuch 
as its underlying theory of fate is totally foreign to modern ethical 
doctrine. 
V. HISTORICAL ACCURACY OF CATILINE 

A strange anomaly in the case of Catiline is that, closely as it 
follows sources, it is not in the main true to history. This inac- 
curacy, however, is no fault of Jonson’s. He lived in an uncritical 
age. Sallust’s account was undoubtedly considered beyond reproach 
then, especially as Plutarch, Dio Cassius, Appian, Florus, and the 
other authorities agreed so substantially with it. But to us of 
today that very agreement is suspicious. As Merimée! points out, 
the accounts are so painstakingly alike that the conjecture at once 
arises that they have all been drawn in the main from one common 
source. Then, too, Sallust and Plutarch, the two principal author- 
ities, as Merimée further observes, were both stylists, fonder of 
beautiful phrases than of plain facts. Sallust, moreover, had cause 
to be prejudiced, as he was a violent partisan of Caesar. Plutarch 
is equally untrustworthy for another reason. In his Lives he always 
paints his characters in high lights and deep shadows, striving for 
contrasts, and so bnghtens the virtues of Cicero and blackens the 
vices of Catiline. 

1 Biudes sur [histoire romaine. 
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We have every reason to believe that Catiline, while certainly 
far from a “model young man,” was not so bad as he has been 
depicted. Profligate he was, but profligacy was the gentlemanly 
vice of the age. Even the partial Plutarch admits his favorite Cato 
to have been entangled in adulterous liaisons. That Catiline mur- 
dered his son, forced a Vestal, or corrupted his daughter, would 
seem to be improbable, in view of the fact that he was twice able 
to stand for the consulship.! He had been rather closely connected 
with the régime of Sulla, but many noteworthy citizens had also 
taken part in its horrors: a highly developed sense of mercy and 
pity was not 8 common Roman attribute. Above all, he was ambi- 
tious; but so was Caesar; and there is no evidence that Catiline 
was any more ambitious or unscrupulous than he. 

I hold no brief for Catiline. His course was doubtless perni- 
cious, and he had in him overmuch of the demagogue; yet I do 
think that he was no unusual monster, but merely a logical product 
of his age. The seeds of decadence had long been sown, and Catiline 
was one of the first-fruits. He was but the natural link between 
Marius and Sulla, on the one hand, and Caesar and Augustus, on 
the other. There were real abuses in Rome, many of them glaring, 
and the steadily increasing concentration of wealth had produced a 
deep unrest and a growing protest for more equal distribution. 
Especially did there seem to be injustice in the debtors’ laws, which, 
we are led to believe, lay heavily upon Catiline himself, until his 
fortunate union with the rich Aurelia relieved him. . Smarting from 
real or fancied personal wrongs and fired with ambition, Catiline 
readily mistook his own cause for that of the public—a mental 
procedure by no means without parallel. By nature he was pecul- 
iarly fitted to be the leader of a discontented faction. All authori- 
ties, even Cicero, agree as to the dignity of his birth, his rare 
intellectual equipment, and the persuasive charm of his personality. 
At first his intentions were to seek reform through legitimate chan- 
nels. He offered himself for the consulship twice, and his second 
candidacy seemed sure of success. However, a very unusual turn — 
of circumstances, an unexpected combination of interests, defeated 
him, although it carried in Antonius, whom he had planned to have 


1 Mommeen thinks only once. 
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as colleague. The other new consul, Cicero, was a man of great 
abilities, but, as Ferrero terms him, a “notorious political trimmer” 
—a, professional advocate, not overconsistent in his acceptance of 
cases, who had even numbered Catiline among his clients. Further, 
he was of mean birth, a novus homo. This defeat was too much 
for the proud patrician Catiline, and he at once set on foot plans. 
for an active revolution, which he seems to have thought could be 
rather easily accomplished. Cicero, however, inordinately vain of 
his new honor, and desirous at all costs of making a name for him- 
self, forced the hand of Catiline. In a fiery speech in the senate 
he brought to bear all the tricks of his consummate oratory, with the 
result that Catiline, finding his backers stupefied into silence, was 
forced to leave the city. There is but little doubt that Cicero had 
slight positive evidence against Catiline when he delivered this 
speech. There is even a grave suspicion that some of its charges 
were invented for the occasion, for Cicero was a wily politician, as is 
shown by his display, at one time, of his gorget, to create the impression 
that his life was in danger. However, the oration served its purpose; 
Catiline departed, and Cicero daily grew in favor with the people. 

Like all popular leaders, Catiline had a motley crowd for a 
following: men with all manner of grievances, agreed in nothing 
save that they were malcontents. As long as he was personally 
in Rome, he was able in a measure to curb his subordinates and to 
preserve at least a factitious unity in his party. Once he was away, 
‘however, things became chaotic. That portion of his followers domi- 
nated by the hot-headed Cetheaus, and the credulous Lentulus, 
whom the purple lure of empire had made mad, decided on strenuous 
measures. ‘The slaves were to rise, the senate was to be slaughtered, 
the city to be fired (possibly it was Cicero’s charges that first inspired 
some of these plans). Of course the result was inevitable. Catiline 
was not yet prepared for open war; but the incredible stupidity of 
his adherents in attempting to tamper with Rome’s allies, the Allo- 
broges, and the consequent discovery, compelled him to trust to 
the fortunes of battle. The outcome is well known. 

The view I here take of Catiline’s conspiracy is substantially 
that of Ferrero, Merimée, Speck,' and others. That Catiline was 


1 Katilina im Drama der Weltirteratur. 
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bad I admit, but one must give even the devil his due. To the 
stories as to Catiline’s former conspiracy, in which Crassus and 
Caesar were alleged to be implicated, I give no credence. Not only 
the evil that men do lives after them, but much that they never 
even thought of doing. Catiline had the misfortune to have two 
prejudiced biographers and has suffered unjustly in consequence. 
However, as I remarked before, we cannot blame Jonson for accept- 
ing the authorities he found, because his was an uncritical age. 
But it is a cruel paradox that this tragedy, on which such vast 
pains were spent for absolute accuracy, should be, after all, so 
largely mistaken. | 


UNIVERSITY OF CHATTANOOGA 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


ON THUCYDIDES i. 77. 1 


Kai ἐλασσούμενοι yap ἐν ταῖς ξυμβολαίαις πρὸς τοὺς ξυμμάχους δίκαις καὶ 
παρ᾽ ἡμῖν αὐτοῖς ἐν τοῖς ὁμοίοις νόμοις ποιήσαντες τὰς κρίσεις φιλοδικεῖν 
δοκοῦμεν. 

Few passages in Thucydides have proved more perplexing than this 
reference to litigation in the Athenian empire. The main difficulty arose 
from our imperfect knowledge of the Athenian overseas judicial system. But 
study of the available epigraphical evidence has at length brought a satis- 
factory solution of the technical difficulty involved in the words ἐν ταῖς 
ξυμβολαίαις πρὸς τοὺς ξυμμάχους δίκαις. But the correct interpretation of 
ἐλασσούμενοι generally found in the earlier commentators has been disregarded 
by the most recent writers. It is true that Morris (AJP, V, 298 ff.) is 
substantially correct in both points, but the fact that Lipsius, Gilbert, and 
Classen differ fundamentally from Morris in their interpretation of 
ἐλασσούμενοι affords justification for elaborating a point regarding which 
there has been disagreement without discussion. Moreover the full impli- 
cation of φιλοβδικεῖν has escaped notice. 

Lipsius (Der Attische Process, p. 1002, n. 658; Das Attische Recht, p. 972, 
ἢ. 18) was among the first to emphasize the fact that/ there is a contrast 
and a comparison between litigation in the allied cities involving Athenian 
citizens and litigation in Athens involving the allies, rather than a differ- 
entiation between independent and subject allies. The antithesis is carried 
by ἐλασσούμενοι and ὁμοίοις. / According to the provisions of treaties and 
agreements’known as σύμβολα, συμβολαΐ, or ξυμβολαί, which Athens had 
with her allies and subjects, a plaintiff sought redress for breach of contract 
in the home courts of the defendant. Consequently Athenians regularly 
appeared as plaintiffs in the courts of the allies. The words ἐν rats ξυμβο- 
λαίαις πρὸς τοὺς ξυμμάχους δίκαις refer to these suits. The allies on the 
other hand resorted to Athens for litigation, not only in accordance with 
the provisions of these treaties, but in many other cases as well. For Athens 
exercised 8. wide judicial jurisdiction over her allies as a suitable means of 
control. Thus cases of treason, suits regarding the tribute, and, in general, 
cases involving severe penalties were tried in Athenian courts in accordance 
with Athenian laws. It is this litigation that the Athenian apologist has 
in mind when he says, καὶ παρ᾽ ἡμῖν αὐτοῖς ἐν τοῖς ὁμοίοις νόμοις ποιήσαντες 
τὰς κρίσεις. 
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The effect of this system was to bring to Athens, the judicial center of 
the empire, an immense preponderance of litigation in spite of the reciprocity 
in the matter of treaty suits. Hence the charge that the Athenians were 
litigious. This interpretation is entirely correct. lLipsius’ version trans- 
lated into English is as follows: ‘In the suits which are decided ἀπὸ ξυμβολῶν 
and so come before the courts of the allied cities as well as our own we are 
at a disadvantage because owing to the hatred with which we are regarded 
they are on every possible occasion [immer méglichst] decided against us. 
On the contrary we ourselves provide for judicial decisions in accordance 
with laws the same for both parties so that injustice to the allies is not to be 
apprehended. In spite of this, however, we get the reputation not of being 
indulgent but of being litigious.” Gilbert (Staatsalterthimer, Ὁ. 488, 
n. 1) also interprets ἐλασσούμενοι 88 meaning ‘unfairly treated.”’ This 
interpretation is entirely possible so far as the Greek is concerned but is 
warranted neither by the probabilities of the situation nor the requirements 
of the argument. It is wholly improbable that Athenian merchants would 
have continued to submit to constant injustice at the hands of their subject 
allies. Neither is it likely that the juries in the subordinate states adopted 
a policy of more or less systematic discrimination. In view of the much 
larger number of allied cases tried in Athens reprisals would have been 
disastrous. The Pseudo-Xenophon (Polity of the Athenians, I, 16) in his 
discussion of the Athenian judicial system remarks: “Every single individual 
among the allies is forced to pay flattery to the people of Athens because 
he must betake himself to Athens and win or lose his case at the bar, not of 
any stray set of judges but of the sovereign people itself.’’ ‘‘For a time we 
saved ourselves,’”’ say the Mytilenaeans at Olympia, ‘“‘by paying court to 
the people and the popular leaders of the day” (Thucydides iii. 11). 

Furthermore, the Athenian speaker begins his defense of imperialism 
by saying that in the relations between an imperial city and its subjects 
expediency, not justice, prevails. Unprejudiced persons would not think 
of denying this well-recognized practice. ‘‘Men who indulge the natural 
ambition for empire deserve credit if they are in any way more careful 
of justice than they need be.” But the Athenians in spite of their moderate 
policy have won not approval but reproach. He cites the judicial system 
as an example of praiseworthy moderation. Wherein does this moderation 
consist? Assuredly not in submitting to injustice. Such a claim on the 
part of the speaker would have been utterly futile. Imperial Athens might 
quite properly have done as the Corcyraeans did whose “insular position 
enables them to be judges of their offences against others, and they can 
therefore afford to dispense with judges appointed under treaties.”? But 
instead of obliging their allies to come to Athens for all litigation they entered 


1 καὶ ἡ πόλις αὐτῶν ἅμα αὐτάρκη θέσιν κειμένη παρέχει αὑτοὺς δικαστὰς ὧν βλάπτουσί 
τιγα μᾶλλον ἢ κατὰ ξυνθήκας γίγνεσαι (Thuc. i. 37). 
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into reciprocal arrangements with their political dependents. The effect 
- of this voluntary abridgment of their imperial rights is quite properly and 
adequately described by ἐλασσούμενοι. A close parallel occurs in Demos- 
thenes (Ivi. 14), where litigants in order to avoid the imputation of litigious- 
ness waive their strict legal rights and make concessions that put them ina 
less favorable position, ἀλλ᾽ ἡγούμενοι δεῖν ἐλαττοῦσθαί τι καὶ συγχωρεῖν, 
ὥστε μὴ δοκεῖν φιλόδικοι εἶναι. 

The word φιλοδικεῖν implies more than “litigiousness”; it means 
here not ‘‘fond of bringing suits” but “fond of trying suits,’’ not “fond of 
seeking justice’? but “fond of administering justice.’’ Aristophanes 
expresses a similar idea in the Wasps 88-89, 


φιληλιαστής ἐστιν ὡς οὐδεὶς ἀνήρ, 


ἐρᾷ τε τούτου, τοῦ δικάζειν. 


Pseudo-Xenophon (Polity of the Athenians, I, 16 ff.) gives a list of advan- 
tages accruing to the Athenians from the allies who resort to the city for 
litigation—increase in court fees and harbor dues, enlarged opportunities 
for renting rooms, slaves, and beasts of burden to the visitors, and employ- 
ment for heralds. To these one might add the increased jury service so 
welcome to a large section of the population. 

The passage may be paraphrased as follows: ‘‘For example, although 
in the treaty suits with our allies tried in their courts we are at a disadvantage 
because, waiving our imperial rights, we submit to reciprocity with our 
inferiors, and although we make provision in our own! courts for the trial 
of cases involving the allies under laws the same for both ourselves and 
them, still we have the reputation of being fond of trying cases.”’ 


RoBERT J. BONNER 


ON THE DATE OF LUCRETIUS, BOOK I 


Munro long ago dated the first books of Lucretius in 59 B.c. on the 
assumption that the proemium (ll. 29 ff.) referred to the disturbances of 
Caesar’s consulship, and Giussani among others has accepted this view as 
probable. Brandt (Neue Jahrb., 1885, p. 602) rightly pointed out that the 
words indicate a fear of actual war upon land and sea in which the services 
of Memmius? may be required. He accordingly preferred to find in the 
lines an allusion to the wars of Pompey against the pirates and against 
Mithradates in 68-64 B.c. Apart from the facts, however, that Memmius 
as tribune at Rome would hardly be called into active service at that time, 


1 αὐτοῖς may be taken with ἡμῖν or as referring to the allies. The former inter- 
pretation is preferable. 


2 Lucretius (ii. 40-43) also seems to be an allusion to Memmius’ naval command. 
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and that the phrase ornatum omnibus rebus (i. 27) would seem to indicate 
higher offices than Memmius held before 58, definite evidence exists that 
Memmius actually participated in a war which better fits the requirements 
of this passage. The charming coin struck by his son (Grueber, III, Plate 
XLIX, 7) proves by its inscription C Memmius Imperator that the propraetor 
in his own name successfully fought some rather important battle, and the 
oriental trophy on the coin shows that the victory was gained in the East. 
The date of this event must therefore be 57 B.c., when Memmius was governor 
of Bithynia: Furthermore we know from Cicero (Pro Flacco 27-32) that, 
since Pompey had recently fitted out fleets for the Aegean and Pontic seas, 
the Eastern governors at this time had command of naval forces as well as 
of legions. The Classis Pontica, from the beginning of its existence, had 
its stations at the Bithynian ports, as may be inferred from Cicero, Ad 
Att. ix. 9.2.1 Naturally the war could not have been very serious or some 
historian, incomplete though our sources are, would have mentioned it; but 
the experience of Crassus three years later proves that invasions from 
the half-subdued East were still to be feared, and since the governor of 
Bithynia had three legions at his command as late as 44 B.c., the place 
was evidently considered dangerous. But whatever the occasion may 
have been for Memmius’ victory, his official report of the affair to the senate, 
if of the usual kind, doubtless did full justice to the terrors there may have 
been, and his friend, the poet, could hardly do less. It would seem then that 
the date 57 B.c. should be viewed as the most probable for the composition 
of the proemium. If this late date is accepted for the proemium a new 
argument is obviously at hand for the scholars who believe that the prologue 
and the dedication to Memmius were an afterthought. 
TENNEY FRANK 
Bryn Mawr CoL.eGE 


CAELIANUM ILLUD, CIC. AD. ATT. x. 15. 2 


When in May, 49 B.c., Cicero discovered that Antony had orders from 
Caesar to prevent him from leaving Italy, in indignation he at once deter- 
mined to elude his watchman and commit some decisive act which, without 
then defining, he later calls Caelianum illud (Ad Att. x. 10 and 15. 2). 
Various attempts? have been made to explain the riddle but with little 
success. I think it can be shown that Cicero, developing a suggestion made 
by Caelius some time before, contemplated an attempt to induce Cuno to 
revolt to Pompey. Curio was now in Sicily bent on driving out Cato, who 


1 Caesar also had Ponticas naves octo in the year 47 (Bell. Alez. xiii). 


_ 2 See Ziehen, Ephemerides Tullianae; Tyrrel and Purser, IV, p. xl; O. E. Schmidt, 
Briefw., p. 179. 


- 
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was trying to hold the island for Pompey. Caelius was with Caesar, who 
was besieging Marseilles. 

The first reference to the coup, made while the plan was only half 
thought out, and apparently not yet associated with thoughts of Caelius, 
is found in Ad Αἰ. x. 10. 3: Evolabo atque utinam ad Curionem. Sues 6 
τοι λέγω. Magnus dolor accessit.' Efficietur aliquid dignum nobis. From 
this we may infer that the deed in question was to be some notable act in 
favor of Pompey, that it involved going to Curio, and that the subject had 
been broached before so that Atticus was expected to understand the hint 
in owes 6 τοι λέγω. 

Two days later Cicero writes (x. 12. 2): Sicilia petenda, quam si erimus 
nactt, majora quaedam consequemur. Hence the deed was to be done in 
Sicily; it was not the mere act of escaping to Sicily. Since also he writes 
in the same letter that Cato, Curio’s opponent, was reported to be progressing 
well in Sicily, his purpose in going to Curio for majora quaedam must have 
involved some plan of converting Curio. 

The letter of the next day favors this view (x. 12. 5): ‘‘Quod si nobis is 
cursus quem speraram pateret, effecissem aliquid profecto, ut tu optas et 
hortaris, dignum nostra mora [Atticus had therefore received x. 10 and 
expressed approval]. Sed mirificae sunt custodiae, et quidem ille ipse 
Curio suspectus. [Caesar and Antony apparently had reason to suspect 
Curio’s loyalty. Is this why Cicero was being watched’?] De Caelio 
saepe mecum agito, nec siquid habuero tale dimittam. MHispanias spero 
firmas esse.” Apparently Caelius had originally proposed the possibility 
of some volte if Caesar met with reverses. It will be recalled that Caelius 
had visited Cicero that eventful night of January 7, when he set out for 
Ariminum (Ad Fam. vii. 17). The paragraph ends: “Quo magis efficiendum 
aliquid est, fortuna velim meliora animo Caeliano.”? The Caeltanum illud 
must therefore be some plot or act once suggested by Cicero’s friend Caelius 
Rufus. 

Cicero writes two days later (x. 14. 3): “Nos a te admoniti, de Caelio 
cogitabimus,” probably intending to get into communication with Caelius 
before acting. The next letter written four days later shows clearly that 
the plan included raising the standard of revolt and that this was not to be 
in Italy (Ad. x. 15. 2): “Quod optas, Caeltanum illud maturescit. Itaque 
torqueor utrum ventum expectem. Vexillo opus est: convolabunt. Quod 
suades ut palam, prorsus adsentior, itaque me profecturum puto” (cf. tlla 
Caeliana with reference to a proposed revolt at Pompeii, x. 16. 4). Two 


1 Perhaps we should read magnus dolus arcessit. Cf. cum....furor.... 
arcesseret (Rab. perd. 22). 

2 The old commentators assume that this is a reference to the Caelius who tried 
to oppose Sulla a generation before, but as our passage connects ‘‘Caelius’’ with 
references to Spain and Curio, it can only refer to Caelius Rufus. 
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days later Cicero had the disappointing news (x. 16. 2) that Cato had 
abandoned Sicily. He accordingly abandoned his daring plans, announced 
his purpose to go to Greece (zbid. 6), and we hear no more of the plot. Three 
weeks later he sailed for Pompey’s camp. 

Caelius’ loyalty to Caesar was always in doubt; his letters to Cicero, 
except Fam. viii. 16, written at Caesar’s orders, are full of complaints and 
regrets, insisting that he joined Caesar only through love of Curio and spite 
at Claudius. A year later he actually started a foolhardy revolt of just the 
type that one would best characterize as Caelianum aliquid, and of course 
met his fate. Curio because of Caesar’s generous portrayal (Bell. Cis. ii. 
23 ff.) has come down in history as faithful unto death, but Caelius and Cicero 
who knew him best knew that his spirited behavior concealed a vacillating 
mind steadied by no principles (Fam. i. 13. 2; viii. 4. 2; viii. 6. 5). In 
fact, Curio had little reason to love Caesar. In 59 he had carried his attacks 
upon the triumvirs so far as to be accused by Vettius of heading a tyrannicide 
plot (Ad. ii. 18 and 24). In the following years Caesar angered him by 
studiously ignoring him, according to Caelius (Fam. vii. 4. 2). Before the 
war Caesar needed the services of an aedile and paid a high price for his 
adherence, presently assigning him the task of clearing Sicily, but still did 
not fully trust him (tlle ipse Curio suspectus). On his way to Sicily, Curio 
called on Cicero and freely expressed his doubts: ‘‘Curio mecum vikxit, 
jacere Caesarem putans offensione popular}, Siciliaeque diffidens si Pompeius 
navigare coepisset” (Ati. x. 7. 3, about April 22). These hints made a 
deep impression, for in the next letter Cicero says (x. 8. 2): ‘‘Si pelletur 
[Caesar ex Hispania] . . . . ipsum Curionem ad eum [Pompeium] transi- 
turum putem.” It is very likely therefore that Cicero’s plot in May was 
based upon fairly clear hints that he had received from Caelius on January 
7 and from Curio in April. 


TENNEY FRANK 
Bryn Mawr CoLieGe 


NOTE ON EURIPIDES’ TROADES 423-26. 
Κα. δεινὸς ὁ λάτρις. τί ποτ᾽ ἔχουσι τοὔνομα, 
κήρυκες, ey ἀπέχθημα πάγκοινον βροτοῖς, 
οἱ περὶ τυράννους καὶ πόλεις ὑπηρέται; 

Professor Murray, exercising the prerogative of the poet and ignoring 
perhaps the touch of colloquialism in δεινός as he does that in χρυσός (432), 
translates interestingly: 

How fierce a slave! . . . . O Heralds, Heralds! Yea, 
Voices of Death; and mists are over them 

Of dead men’s anguish, like a diadem, 

These weak abhorréd Things that serve the hate 

Of kings and peoples! .... 
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And Miss Jane Harrison in her Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, 
p. 172, seriously sustains the thesis that Euripides in harping on the name 
κήρυκες intends an etymological pun on κῆρ. Such verbal plays are, of course, 
common enough in Euripides. And I will waive the point that he usually 
calls attention to them more explicitly, and also the possible consideration 
that to a Greek ear the syllabification would be against this association of 
ideas which Miss Harrison illustrates by the phrase (italics hers) ‘‘A Kerish 
name.” The real ground of my scepticism is that there is another simpler 
explanation of Hecuba’s affected hesitation to pronounce the name which 
can be confirmed from the same play and from a wide range of literature. 
In line 869 Menelaus says: 
ἥκω δὲ τὴν τάλαιναν---οὐ yap ἡδέως 
ὄνομα δάμαρτος ἧ ποτ᾽ ἦν ἐμὴ λέγω-- 
I will leave it to the anthropologists to illustrate such nominal taboos from 
non-literary sources, primitive or savage. In “‘Iamblichus,” Vit. Pythag. 
255 there is a good case of the honorific avoidance of the proper name. 
See Classical Philology, XII, 436. But what we have in Euripides is the more 
familiar psychology of the real or scornfully affected unwillingness to pro- 
nounce a hated name or title. ‘There are persons,” says Hazlitt, ‘not only 
whose praise but whose very names we cannot bear to hear.” τούτους, 
says Herodotus, ii. 128, ὑπὸ μίσεος οὗ κάρτα θέλουσι Αἰγύπτιοι ὀνομάζειν. 
That sad place 
Which yet to name my spirit loathes and fears, 


says Tennyson’s Iphigenia in the earlier editions. I will not argue that 
this is specially feminine psychology, though Penelope’s ἐποψόμενος Κακοΐλιον 
οὐκ ὀνομάστην (Od. xix. 260) and Hecuba’s δυσώνυμοι υἷες ᾿Αχαιῶν (7). vi. 255) 
and many of my other examples might tempt an ingenious philologian to 
maintain this thesis. In Eunp. Hec. 714, for instance, the outraged Hecuba 
exclaims, dpprr’ ἀνωνόμαστα. At all events the feeling is common and my 
examples are only a few chosen at random from many. The modern novelist 
is aware of it, and “Oliver Onions” writes (Debit Account, Ὁ. 205), “‘She 
spoke of Evie repeatedly as your wife. Obstinately she refused to use her 
name.” Shakespeare as usual furnishes the best illustrations of any human 
feeling. In Winter’s Tale, 11, 1, Leontes cries, 


O thou thing! 
Which I’ll not call a creature of thy place. 


The name, of course, need not be finally omitted. The affected delay yields 
the same effect. In Antony and Cleopatra, III, 11, the infuriated Antony 
says, 

So saucy with the hand of she here, what’s her name 

Since she was Cleopatra? 
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This is precisely the movement of the Euripides passage, τί ποτ᾽ ἔχουσι 
τοὔνομα---κήρυκες, bringing in the name after the contemptuous query. A 
periphrasis delaying the name or specific word may produce a similar effect 
of intense passion, as e.g., Spanish Tragedy, 750, 


And there is Nemesis and Furies and things called whips. 
PavuL SHOREY 


A CORRECTION ON δέ γε 


In the April number of Classical Philology, p. 173, it is stated that 
Bonitz’ Aristotelian index does not record δέ ye. This is an inadvertence 
' due to correction of proofs at a distance and the fact that γέ is out of its 
alphabetical place in the index. The cases of δέ ye and οὐδέ ye cited there 
—all, I believe, from the Categories and mainly examples of the ordinary 
adversative argumentative use—do not affect the little that was said about 
Aristotle in the article. 

Pau SHOREY 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Interpreters of Foreign Languages among the Ancients, A Study Based 
on Greek and Latin Sources. By HENRY SNYDER GEHMAN, A.M. 
A dissertation of the University of Pennsylvania. Lancaster, 
Pa., 1914. 


This is an interesting and useful collection of material. The ground has 
been well covered. The problem of arranging the material presented dif_i- 
culties, as the author observes. Chapter xi, “ Failure of Writers to Consider 
Differences of Languages,” might well have appeared earlier in the book. 
Chapter ii, ‘The Use of Signs and Gestures,”’ is probably not intended to be 
complete. The experience of Xenophon’s soldiers and the Armenian boys 
cited on page 40 belongs here. ‘The Institution of Interpreters” might 
have been enriched by considerable material found elsewhere, such as the 
means available for learning languages, the time required, and the efficiency 
of interpreters. Themistocles learned Persian in a year (p. 36). In another 
case a foreign language was learned in six months (p. 53). The chapter on 
“Interpreters of Latin and Greek’’ is disappointing. The interrelations of 
Latin and Greek as the rival world-languages are passed over too lightly. 
Greek was long in use in Egypt as the official language under Roman rule, 
and elsewhere it appears as a second official language. These and other 
indications of the Roman attitude toward Greek are interesting. Roman 
officers constantly use Latin in their official dealings with Greeks, while in 
their private intercourse they spoke Greek freely. The Romans insisted on — 
Latin “quo scilicet Latinae vocis honos per omnes gentes venerabilior 
diffunderetur,” according to Valerius Maximus. No mention is made of the 
corps of official translators in Rome who furnished Roman representatives 
abroad with official versions of public documents. Judged by modern 
standards the work was mechanical and crude. Discussions of these and 
kindred matters would have formed a suitable background for this part of the 
dissertation. 

In the bibliography one misses Hahn’s writings on the spread of the Latin 
language. A perusal of his Rome und Romanismus tm griechisch-rémischen 
Osten mit besonderer Beriichsichtigung der Sprache, bis auf die Zeit Hadrians 
would have yielded some useful sidelights on the general subject of the 
relations between Latin and Greek. Gaulites, the bilingual Carian (Thucydi- 
des viii. 85), is not mentioned. The general reader may feel that the amount 
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of available information is small, but it is doubtful if an equal amount of 
modern literature would yield nearly as much information on the use of 
interpreters in the transaction of public and private business. 

R.J.B. 


Epictetus, The Discourses and Manual together with Fragments of His 
Writings. Translated with Introduction and Notes by P. E. 
MatTuHeson, M.A. Vols. I and II. Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press, 1916. Pp. 245. 


This is an eminently readable translation, as I can testify from having 
heard it read aloud entire. By the same token it iscorrect. The few possible 
lapses are presumably intended freedoms and rarely if ever affect the sense. 
In 1. 28 οὐ προσκόψει οὐδενί is hardly “offend none.” In ii. 2 εὐδοκίμησις 
is I think more nearly “applause of the audience”’ than “ground of boasting.” 
Cf. ii. 13 where εὐδοκιμῆσαι is rendered ‘“‘to win a great name.” In ii. 2. 16 
οὐκ ἔχει λόγον is rather “takes no account of his judges” than “renders no 
account to his judges.” In iii. 23. 4 even if we accept Schenkl’s emendation 
εἰ ἐπιεικῶς I doubt if it can be translated ‘‘at random.” In ili. 23. 34 μάχην 
is I think “inconsistency,” not “sordid struggle.” In iv. 4. 15 ἐξ ἅπαντος 
is to be construed with the verb and cannot mean “always.” But these 
are trifles. 

Mr. Matheson has intentionally kept the style of his translation on a 
higher level of finish and fluency than Arrian claimed for his notes of Epic- 
tetus’ homely discourse. In so doing he sometimes overlooks or purposely 
neglects some traits of the racy, idiomatic, popular diction that in the original 
blends not quite congruously with the terminology of Stoicism and the 
quotations from Plato and Chrysippus. Thus when Epictetus’ schoolboy 
(ii. 21. 14) says that the baths are “rotten” (σαπρῶς λούει) Mr. Matheson 
preserves the literary proprieties with “‘shockingly bad.’’ And Epictetus’ 
colloquial repetition of κομψῶς and κομψός is disguised by a variety of digni- 
fied synonyms. In one instance this inappreciation of slang leads I think to 
positive misapprehension. A flatterer says to a lecturer (111. 23. 19), “Δίωνος 
οὐδέποτ᾽ ἤκουσαν τοσοῦτοι," “Dion never had so many hearers.’”’ The 
lecturer replies, “πόθεν αὐτῷ; (not αὐτό) “Kai κομψῶς αἰσθάνονται λόγων. 
‘““Where would he get ’em? And mine are some judgers of eloquence too.”’ 
Mr. Matheson renders, evidently reading αὐτό, ‘‘How is that? Why they 
have a fine turn for understanding arguments.” 

The appended list of quotations and references, though helpful, is, like 
Schenkl’s footnotes, by no means complete. In i. 28. 4 and ii. 22. 36 πᾶσα 
ψυχὴ ἄκουσα στέρεται τῆς ἀληθείας (a favorite quotation of Marcus Aurelius 
and Emerson) there is no reference to Plato’s Sophist 228¢ ἀλλὰ μὴν ψυχήν 


Cc ' 
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γε ἴσμεν ἄκουσαν πᾶσαν πᾶν ἀγνοοῦσαν. Douglas Sharp, Epictetus and the New 
Testament, p. 13, in his strange disquisition on this ‘‘ Hellenistic idiom,’ 
is uncertain whether we are to understand the phrase as a quotation from 
Plato or not. Again, the interpretation and perhaps the text of iv. 1. 118-19 
would have been cleared up by a reference to the doctrine of the Lysis that 
knowledge is the only justification of power or command and the paradox 
of the Gorgias that power to do wrong is not power. 
| PauL SHOREY 


The Rhesus of Euripides. Edited with Introduction and Notes 
by W. H. Porter. Cambridge: University Press, 1916. 
Pp. lu-+-97. 


Signs are not lacking of a revival of interest in the Rhesus. Mr. Porter’s 
own examination of its genuineness in Hermathena, XVII (1913), 348-80, 
has now been continued by Professor Bates in Transactions of the American 
Philogical Association, XLVII (1916), 5-11. The latter states (p. 5, n. 2) 
that Professor Rolfe has shifted his ground somewhat since his article on the 
subject in Harvard Studies, IV (1893), 61-97. The present editor devotes 
& generous portion of his Introduction to the problem (pp. xxxv-lii), but 
maintains that “‘the investigations of critics have failed to adduce any facts 
sufficient to warrant us in disregarding the testimony which assigns it to 
Euripides.’”’ An eagerness to relieve the barrenness of the fourth century 
by assigning an extant tragedy to that period has certainly been partly 
responsible for the critical assault upon the Rhesus. Yet any piece con- 
cerning which its defenders must grant that it “18 a peculiar play: peculiar 
in style, peculiar in subject-matter, peculiar in treatment, peculiar for the 
suspicions cast upon it in ancient times,” compels a certain reserve. The 
earlier pages of the Introduction are mainly occupied with a discussion, 
unusually fresh and interesting, of the “Plot and its Sources”’ (pp. x—xxxi). 
Steiger’s interpretation of the tragedy’s meaning is refuted in pages ΧΧΧΙ-- 
xxxill, the ‘‘ Literary Significance of the Play.” 

The editor is largely indebted to Professor Gilbert Murray for the con- 
stitution of his text (p. vii and passim in the notes), for the theory that the 
Rhesus was a ‘“‘pro-satyric drama, written by the youthful Euripides in 
imitation of Aeschylus and revised by another hand for reproduction after 
the poet’s death (p. lii), for bits of translation (pp. x, 56, 68, 84, 91, etc.), 
and for numerous other matters (pp. xv, XIX, xxxiii, etc.). | 

When modern emendations have been introduced into the text, the MS 
readings are briefly recorded at the bottom of the page, even though such 
passages are regularly discussed at length in the commentary. Schrdéder’s 
arrangement of the choral songs has been adopted. An appendix dealing 
with verses 874-78 has been contributed by Professor Norwood (pp. 91 f.). 
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All things considered, this constitutes a useful addition to the -editions 
of the Attic dramatists which are available for classroom work with under- 
graduates. Care has not always been taken to indicate the edition of modern 
books to which references are made (cf. p. xiii, n. 2, p. xix, n. 3, etc.). On 
page 68, Mr. Porter seeks to add ‘‘complain”’ to the meanings of κομπέω recog- 
nized in Liddell and Scott; Professor Norwood (p. 92) favors ‘‘disdainfully 
assert.”” On pages | and 76 the erroneous statement of numerous writers to 
the effect that four actors are required at verses 626 ff. is corrected. On 


page xu, note 1, read Ajaz for Ant. 
Roy C. FLicKINGER 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Poeti Alessandrini. By Avuausto Rostaani. Torino: Fratelli 
Bocca, 1916. Pp. 398. 5 Lire. 


This is an important study of Theocritus and Callimachus. There is a 
good chapter, too, on Asclepiades of Samos and his school. 

To mention a few details: The writer holds that the Panegryic of Ptolemy 
was written ca. 274, the Charities, ca. 265, the Thalysia, ca. 280. In a long 
chapter on the myth of Daphnis he decides that in the first Idyl Theocritus 
has in mind the form of the story which was current at Himera, i.e., Daphnis 
was changed into a fountain (€8a ῥόον). The “Syracosius poeta’ of Ovid’s 
Ibis 549, is identified, not with Theocritus, but with the Theodorus who is 
mentioned by Athenaeus, xiv. 618. 

As for Callimachus, the four hymns to Zeus, to Delos, to Artemis, to 
Apollo, reflect something of the political situation of the day; the praises of 
Apollo and Artemis would remind the reader of the career of Ptolemy or of 
Arsinoe. Certain passages in the hymn to Apollo are directly imitated in 
Propertius iv. 4. 

The introductory chapter ‘‘ Da Euripide a Teocrito” draws an interesting 
parallel between the Greek literature of the fourth century and the French 


literature of the eighteenth. 
W. P. Musrarp 


JoHNs Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


Poeti e Personaggi Catulliann. By Carto Pascan. Catania: Fr. 
Battiato, 1916. Pp. 250. 4 Lire. 


This is a very readable review of all that has been gleaned or guessed 
about the poets and other personages mentioned in the poems of Catullus. 
The book really gives a great deal more than its title promises. For example, 
it not only sets forth what is known about the poets Calvus and Cinna, but 
also discusses the extant fragments of their poems. . It even adds a section 
on the poet Anser because someone once proposed to read Anser for aufert 
at LXVIII. 157. And, just for good measure, the writer throws in various 
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other studies: on Catullus at Verona, on irony in Catullus, on the rhetorical 
elements in his poetry, and on Catullus and Horace. The plan of the book 
involves a certain amount of repetition, and the whole treatment is rather 


diffuse. 
W. P. MustTarp 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


Die rednerische Disposition in der alten TEXNH PHTOPIKH. By 
PETER HAMBERGER. Rhetorische Studien. Hrsg. von HE. 
Drerup. 2 Heft. Paderborn: Ferdinand Schéningh, 1914. 
Pp. 121. M. 4. 


In the Auctor ad Herennium and in Cicero we find a division of rhetoric 
into inventio (εὕρεσις), dispositio (τάξις), elocutio (λέξις or φράσις), memoria 
(μνήμη), pronuntiatio (ὑπόκρισις). Mr. Hamberger in his book attempts to 
piece together our knowledge of the evolution of one of these divisions, dts- 
positio or τάξις. He is compelled by the scantiness of the remnants of the 
γένος δημηγορικόν and ἐπιδεικτικόν in the time of the earlier sophists to confine 
his investigation to the γένος δικανικόν. At the close of his brief introduction 
he announces that he will use as a foil a book by Wilhelm Siiss (Ethos. 
Studien zur dlteren griechischen Rhetorik), intimating that he will torpedo 
certain views that have been advanced by Siiss. 

Hamberger’s presentation is divided into three parts: 

Part I: Korax and Teisias. In the work of the Sicilian rhetoricians he 
finds the theory of dispositio quite fully developed. Korax, according to 
Aristotle, prescribed seven divisions for a speech: προοίμιον, προκατασκενή, 
προκατάστασις; κατάστασις, ἀγῶνες, παρέκθεσις, ἐπίλογος. Hamberger’s at- 
tempt to prove that Korax was the founder οὗ a school and that Teisias 
was his pupil, is not convincing. 

Part II: Thrasymachus, Gorgias, Theodorus, Licymnius, and Evenus. 
Hamberger shows that in both ἐπίλογος and προοίμιον Thrasymachus 
introduced the παθητικὸν εἶδος. Gorgias further developed the ἐπίλογος by 
adding the ἐπαινεῖν and ψέγειν. Hamberger objects to the view of Siss that 
Gorgias had rhetorical theories that were in opposition to those of the earlier 
Sicilians. He also repudiates Siiss’s conjecture that the outlines of rhetoric 
found in Plato’s Phaedrus are Gorgian. 

Part III: Antiphon. The analysis of the Περὶ τοῦ Ἡρώδον φόνου shows 
that Antiphon followed the divisions of a speech prescribed by Korax. In 
the προοίμιον, however, Antiphon goes beyond the ideal of the Sicilian in 
that he seeks to secure, not only the good will, but also the careful attention 
of the audience. 

The book is a worthy contribution to our knowledge of ancient rhetoric. 


CHARLES N. SMILEY 
GRINNELL COLLEGE 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF HELLENISM FROM THE POINT 
OF VIEW OF INDIC-PHILOLOGY. I 


By Wa.rer EvaGene CLARK 


The aim of this paper is to place before classicists in a brief and 
compact form the evidence (down to the first century a.p.) which 
proves that there was intercourse between India and the West. 
India was not entirely cut off by its mountain barriers; it was in 
touch with Europe and with the rest of Asia. During the Hellen- 
istic period India was in close contact with Alexandria, Syria, and 
Rome, and played a large part in the commerce of the world. 

India has had much stirring history and thriving objective life as 
well as world-renouncing religions and philosophies; but she has had 
few historians, and their works are so mixed with fables as to be unsafe 
guides. Apart from the inscriptions, which have been coming to 
light in increasing numbers from the third century B.c., there are few 
historical facts recorded in literature, and few of these pieces of 
literature can be dated accurately. For the early period we are 
largely dependent on the evidence of Greek and Chinese literature. 
The interest of the Brahmans was religious, and with very few excep- 
tions our whole preserved literature was the peculiar property of the 
Brahmans. Worldly knowledge was useless for the purpose of 
reaching religious goals. The men who did travel by land or voyage 
by sea, and there were many of them, did not write literature and had 
no thought of posterity. 
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It is not my intention to deal] with parallels of thought, with 
possible connection between Indian and Greek fables and romances, 
between early Buddhism or Hinduism and Christianity, between 
Indian and Greek drama, medicine, and mathematics, between 
Indian philosophy and Pythagoreanism, Gnosticism, and neo- 
Platonism. The parallels should be collected even more carefully 
than they have been, but very little reliance can be placed on mere 
etymologies and parallels of phrase and thought as proof of borrowing. 
I shall present only the most important bits of historical evidence. 

For the period before the conquest of northwestern India by 
Darius at the end of the sixth century B.c. there is no very definite 
evidence of intercourse between India and the West. The mythical 
accounts of invasions of India by Semiramis, Dionysos, Herakles, 
and Cyrus merit no credence whatever. Comparisons of early Indian 
philosophy and fables with the philosophy of Pythagoras and the 
fables of Aesop are based on questionable etymologies and incon- 
clusive resemblances of thought. There is as yet no certain proof of 
borrowing. The accounts of India given by Skylax, Hekataeus, 
Herodotus, and Ktesias are vague, but the details can hardly all be 
based on the observations of Skylax. There must have been con- 
siderable intercourse between Persia and India after the end of the 
sixth century, but so far as the present evidence goes there is no reason 
to believe that there was any vital interchange of ideas. Quz pere- 
grinantur rare sanctificantur, or as Strabo (xv. 1. 64) remarks in the 
words of the Indian sage Mandanis: “1 am entitled to indulgence, if, 
while conversing by means of three interpreters, who, except the 
language, understand nothing we say any more than the vulgar, I am 
unable to demonstrate the utility of philosophy. One might as well 
expect water to flow pure through mud.’”’ Even Megasthenes, who 
lived for years in India at the royal court and has given a most 
accurate account of externals, misunderstood the essentials of Indian 
religion and philosophy. The most important fact is this. The 
Indian Brahmi alphabet was certainly borrowed from some Semitic 
alphabet.! This implies commercial intercourse with the West, but 

1 See Buhler, ‘‘Indische Palaeographie,"’ in Grundriss der indo-arischen Philologie 
(p. 17), and ‘‘On the Origin of the Indian Brdhma Alphabet," (2d ed.; Strassburg, 1898). 
He argues for 800 B.c. as the date of borrowing. Kennedy (JRAS [1898], pp. 274-75) 
argues for 600 s.c. None of the Indian evidence for the existence of writing can be 
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it is doubtful whether much interchange of ideas was involved, and 
the date of the borrowing is uncertain. Far-reaching conclusions 
have been based on the supposed occurrence of the names of four 
Vedic gods in the Boghazkéi inscriptions of the fourteenth century 
B.c. Itis very doubtful whether the names are Indo-Iranian at all.! 
No reliance can be placed on the flimsy etymologies which are used 
to back up the assertion that the ships sent by Solomon to Ophir 
brought back Indian products. The collection of material made by 
Kennedy? and Rawlinson’ for the pre-Persian period is of very 
doubtful value. It is by no means certain that the elephant on the 
obelisk of Shalmaneser (ninth century B.c.) implies communication 
with India. Even the evidence presented by Kennedy‘ concerning 
a beam supposed to be of Indian cedar in the palace of Nebuchad- 
nezzar (604—562 B.c.) and two logs of teak in a temple at Ur (555-538 
B.C.) is not conclusive. No reliance can be placed on the statement 
of Ammianus Marcellinus (xxiii. 6. 33) that Hystaspes, the father of 
Darius, was influenced by Indian philosophy (qui cum superioris 
Indiae secreta fidentius penetraret).© Recently Clay* has reported that 
among the accounts of the Babylonian merchants Murashu and Sons 
(fifth century B.c.) there is a reference to a settlement of Hi-in-da-ai, 
and has suggested that it refers to Indians. If so we have an easy 
explanation of the presence of rice and peacocks in Athens at the end 
of the fifth century.’ The Hebrew and Egyptian evidence taken by 
dated with certainty before the fourth, possibly the fifth century. See Rhys Davids, 
Buddhist India, pp. 107 ff., for the Buddhist material. The earliest Greek evidence is 
Nearchus apud Strabo (xv. 1. 67). That is 325 3.c. There is no way of dating the 
initial borrowing, and it is not certain as yet whether the model was a north Semitic or a 
south Semitic alphabet. See W. Max Miller, OLZ (1912), pp. 541-44. 

1 See Clark, ‘‘The Alleged Indo-Iranian Names in Cuneiform Inscriptions,’ The 
American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures (1917), pp. 261 ff. 

2‘*The Early Commerce of Babylon with India,’”’ JRAS (1898), pp. 241-88. 

3 Intercourse between India and the Western World, pp. 1-15. 

«ΚΑΒ (1898), pp. 266-67. δ See Weber, Indtsche Skizzen, p. 78, n. 2. 

6 The Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, Vol. 10, p. viii. 

7See Kennedy, JRAS (1898), pp. 268-69. Strabo (xv. 1. 62) reports at Taxila 
(on the authority of Aristobulus) a marriage market managed on Babylonian prin- 
ciples, and remarks that at Taxila the dead were exposed to vultures (a Zoroastrian 
custom). The Baveru Jétaka (339) reports that a ship sailed with a peacock to a place 
suspected of being Babylon (Babiru). Cf. Minayeff, Mélanges Asiatiques (1871), 
p. 577. The story may go back to the fifth century. Aelian (De natura animalium 


xi. 33) tells of an Indian peacock which was received as a present by an Egyptian king, 
but no date is given. It doubtless refers to a much later period. 
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Schoff' as proof of an active trade from India at an early date needs 
a detailed and critical treatment. As yet it proves nothing. 

Toward the end of the sixth century s.c. Darius sent the Greek 
Skylax of Caryanda in Caria on an expedition across Persia, down the 
Indus by boat, and along the coast of Persia and Arabia to Arsinoe 
(near Suez).2 The voyage lasted two years and a half (Herod. iv. 
44). His memoirs have perished. After this voyage of exploration, 
Darius conquered the northwestern part of India to the Indus, and 
“made use of that sea.’’*> The conquered country was organized into 
the twentieth satrapy and paid a yearly tribute of 360 Euboic talents 
of gold dust (Herod. ui. 94). At the time of Alexander’s invasion of 
India this territory was again under the control of Indian princes. 
Indians were in the army of Xerxes and took part in the battle of 
Plataea (Herod. vii. 65 and viii. 113). Indians were in the army of 
Darius which fought against Alexander (Arrian 11]. 8; iii. 4. 6; and 
iii. 11. 5). They were probably from the Indian borderland. If 
Ktesias, who for many years (ca. 415-398 B.c.) lived as physician at 
the Persian court, had had more intellectual curiosity and less Greek 
pride we might have had preserved much valuable information con- 
cerning the intercourse between Persia and India during this 
important period. 

A few scattered references show that even during the Persian 
period many Greeks found their way, unwillingly, into Bactria and 
eastern Iran. Herodotus (vi. 9) reports that before the battle of 
Lade, during the revolt of the Ionian Greeks (ca. 494 B.c.), the Persian 
commanders threatened the rebels with banishment into Bactria. 
Bactria seems to have been used by the Persians as a Siberia. 
Curtius (vii. 5. 28-35) and Strabo (xi. 11. 4 and‘xiv. 1. 5) relate that 
Xerxes settled the Branchidae beyond the Oxus in Sogdiana. They 
᾿ had betrayed to the Persians the temple of Apollo at Didyma and 
were moved in order to preserve them from the vengeance of their 
countrymen in Miletus. Many years later, when Alexander marched 


1 The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, Ὁ. 228. 

2 See Berger, Geschichte der wissenschaftlichen Erdkunde der Griechen, pp. 61, 73-74; 
Reese, Die griechischen Nachrichten aber Indien, pp. 39-52. 

3 See Reese, op. cit., p. 40, n. 2. The Hindus are first mentioned in the Persepolis 
inscription of Darius. They are not yet mentioned in the Behistun inscription. See 
Weissbach, Die Keilinschriflen der Achaemeniden, p. 83. 
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into Sogdiana, the descendants of these exiled Greeks streamed out 
joyfully to meet him, talking in broken Greek. He ordered them 
massacred to a man because their ancestors had betrayed the Greek 
cause. That was five generations before; they still spoke some 
Greek. Curtius alone reports the story which is discreditable to 
Alexander. Herodotus (iv. 204) reports that Darius settled the 
inhabitants of Barke (in Libya) in Bactria. They were still there 
in the time of Herodotus, living in a town named Barke. Apparently 
these are the people referred to by Arrian (ili. 28. 7). In both cases, 
doubtless, women as well as men were transported. In this con- 
nection it is curious that among the tribes which live in the mountain 
valleys north of India there is a persistent tradition among the chiefs 
to the effect that they are descended from Alexander. Persian coins 
and Athenian “owls” (minted until 322 B.c.) circulated in the Punjab 
and were imitated there.! 

The next definite date is furnished by the invasion of Alexander. 
He crossed the Indus in 326 B.c. and remained in India about a year 
and a half. He founded over seventy Greek colonies in the east,? 
of which according to Justin (xii. 5) Alexandria on the Tanais and 
twelve others, according to Strabo (xi. 11. 4) eight,? were situated in 
Baetria and Sogdiana. These were not merely military colonies on 
strategic roads, but were located on important trade routes. The 
modern cities of Herat and Kandahar are on the sites of colonies of 
Alexander. Curtius (vii. 3. 23) states that at Alexandria near the 
Hindu-Kush seven thousand ‘Caucasii” and Macedonians were 
settled. Diodorus (xvii. 83. 2) reports that a day’s journey from here 
other cities were founded in which were settled seven thousand bar- 
barians, three thousand camp followers, and of the soldiers those who 
volunteered. Justin (xii. 5) refers to the most unruly of the soldiers 
(seditzosos) as colonists in Bactria and Sogdiana.* Arrian (iv. 4. 1) 


1See Rapson, ‘Indian Coins,”’ in Grundriss der Indo-arischen Philologie, p. 3 and 
Plate I, Nos. 5-7. 

2 For an enumeration and description of these see Droysen, Geschichte des Helle- 
nismus, III (2d ed.), 189-358. For Alexander's campaign in India see Vincent Smith, 
Early History of India, pp. 49-114. 

8 Is Alexandria on the Tanais included by Justin among the twelve? Gutschmid 
(Geschichte Irans, Ὁ. δ, ἢ. 3) suggests that XII in Justin is a corruption for VII. 

4Tarn (JHS, XXII, 269 and n. 5) thinks that Justin is wise after the event, basing 
his statement on the revolt of the Greeks in Bactria after the death of Alexander. 
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in speaking of Alexandria on the Tanais refers to Greek mercenaries, 
barbarians who volunteered, and Macedonians who were unfit for 
service. Curtius (vil. 6. 27) says that captives who were freed were 
left as colonists in Alexandria on the Tanais. The words of Curtius 
(ix. 7. 1) Graect milites, nuper in colonias a rege deductt evidently 
refers to fresh contingents sent to the colonies.! Diodorus (xviii. 7) 
relates that after the death of Alexander twenty-three thousand 
Greeks in Bactria, who had remained there only out of fear of 
Alexander, revolted and started to march back home. They were 
intercepted by Pithon and defeated in battle. Those who escaped 
death in battle were treacherously butchered.? 

It is not known how many Greeks remained permanently in 
Bactria, Sogdiana, and India; it is not known how far their city 
government and culture approximated to that of the mother-land. 
When Edmunds’ speaks of a whole lost literature in Bactrian, Sog- 
dian, and Greek which served as a vehicle for Buddhist propaganda 
in the West it is a gross exaggeration not based on a scrap of evidence. 
Diodorus (xviii. 4. 4) states that Alexander decreed that there should 
be ‘interchanges between cities and that people should be transferred 
out of Asia into Europe and conversely out of Europe into Asia to the © 
end that the two great continents by intermarriages and interchanges 
of good offices might become homogeneous and established in mutual 
friendship.” But the only trace of the Greek language in the Far 
East is on coins. That must imply that Greek was not dead, but it 
is a far cry to a “whole lost literature.”’ So far not a Greek inscrip- 
tion, not a scrap of literature in Greek has been found. The history 
of the Greek language and of Greek culture east of the Euphrates 
still remains to be written.‘ A certain Apollodorus of Artemita (in 
Babylonia) was the chief source of Strabo (cf. 11. δ. 12) for Bactria and 
Parthia, but we hear of no Bactrian Greeks who wrote history or any 
other kind of literature. 


1See Tarn, JHS, XXII, 269, ἢ. 5, and Gutschmid, Geschichte Irans, pp. 4-6, for a 
general discussion of the colonies. 


2 See also Curtius (ix. 7) for the turbulence of Bactria. 
3 The Monist, XXII, 635, and Buddhist and Christian Gospels, I (4th ed.), 184. 


‘Minns (‘‘Parchments of the Parthian Period from Avroman in Kurdistan,’’ 
JHS, XXXYV, 22 ff.) has important material, but from much farther west. 
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Plutarch! tells that after its conquest by Alexander Asia read 
Homer, and that the children of the Persians, Susans, and Gedrosians 
sang the tragedies of Euripides and Sophocles. He also reports* that 
the Parthian king Orodes was watching the performance of a scene 
from the Bacchae when the head of Crassus was brought in. Further, 
he says*® that Alexander, while in the Far East, sent for the plays of 
Sophocles, Euripides, and Aeschylus. Compare the statement of 
Dio Chrysostom (liii. 6)‘ and Aelian (V.H. xii. 48) that the Indians 
read Homer in translations. This is doubtless based on some slight 
knowledge of the subject-matter of the two great Indian epics. 
There is also a statement of Seneca® that the Persians and Indians 
talked Greek, and the statement of Philostratus that Apollonius was 
addressed in Greek by the Indians.? Compare also the passage of an 
anonymous treatise De Brachmanis® of doubtful date and value: 


We do not know those tumultuous gatherings, those games and spectacles 
which cause you delight. What good would be your comedians among a 
people which despises that profession and which does nothing which could be 
turned into ridicule? There does not take place among us cruel scenes suited 
to furnish material for your tragedies. The Brahmans would shudder if 
they saw young persons exposed to savage beasts or saw strong men attack 
and kill each other with sang-froid. 


The passage, if not merely rhetorical, evidently refers to a much later 
period than the one now under discussion. The Greek letter sent to 
Augustus by an Indian king may be historical.® Bloch describes what 


1 De Fortuna Alex. in the Didot ed. of Moralia 403. 22. 

2 Life of Crassus xxxiii. Crassus, according to Plutarch (tid. xvi), entertained 
the desire of conquering India. 

8 Life of Alexander viii. 

4 Edited by Dindorf ii. 165. 15. 

5 See Weber, Indische Studien, II, 161-69. 

6 Consolatio ad Helviam 6: ‘Quid sibi volunt in mediis barbarorum regionibus 
Graecae urbes? quid inter Indos Persasque Macedonicus sermo ?”’ 

7 Life of Apollonius iii. 12. For a summary of the story of Apollonius by one who 
believes in its historicity see Petrie, Personal Religion in Egypt, pp. 139-65. 

ὃ Quoted by Sylvain Lévi, Le thédtre indien, Appendix, p. 60. The letter is said 
to have been written to Alexander by the Brahman Dandamis. 


* Strabo (xv. 1. 73). Priaulx (JRAS [1860], p. 321) believes that the letter was 
written in Alexandria. See Kennedy, JRAS (1912), pp. 983 ff.; 1913, pp. 121-24, for 
an attempt to prove, on the basis of Greek legends on coins, that Greek was spoken in 
India until the end of the first century a.p. Compare Tarn, JHS, XXII, 286. It is 
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he believes to be the ruins of a small Greek amphitheater at Ramgarh. 
Marshall describes a piece of Gandhara pottery which may possibly 
depict a scene from the Antigone.? 

By about 317 Β.0. India was free from Greek rule.* The fate 
of the garrisons is unknown. Did they escape from the country? 
Were they slain? Did they intermarry and amalgamate with the 
Indians? Alexander had reached only the western edge of the 
country. His meteoric course through the western borders of India 
was so far away from the literary centers that he did not even succeed 
- in getting his name into Indian literature. No traces of the cities 
founded in India, no traces of the twelve stone altars erected to mark 
the limits of his conquests have been. preserved.‘ 

Seleucus Nikator, after he had established himself firmly in Iran, 
emulated Alexander by making an expedition into India. Appar- 
ently he reached the Indus. Whether he was actually defeated by 
Chandragupta or was forced to turn back by gathering clouds in the 
west is uncertain; at any rate he concluded a treaty not very favor- 
able to himself.£ He ceded to Chandragupta eastern Afghanistan up 
to the Hindu Kush mountains and gave to him a daughter in mar- 
riage. In return he received five hundred elephants of which he made 
good use in the battle of Ipsos (302 B.c.). This Chandragupta is one 
of the most interesting and important figures in Indian history. At 
the time of Alexander’s invasion India was split up into a large 
number of small states. The chief of these was Magadha on the 
lower Ganges. Alexander was told that the king of Magadha had 


noteworthy that the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea (first century 4.0.) and Ptolemy 
(second century a.p.) have no knowledge of Greek as a spoken language in India. Yet 
in the Parthian Stations of Isidore of Charax (first century A.D.) are several references to 
‘*Greek cities’’ just west and east of the Euphrates (Miller, Geog. Graect Métnores, I, 
246-50), and even Alexandropolis in Arachosia is called a ‘‘Greek city’’ (ἐδία., p. 254). 
There is no mention of Greek as a spoken language, but Greek influence must still have 
been strong. 

1 Report of the Archaeological Survey of India (1903-4), pp. 126 ff.; the evidence is 
not conclusive. See Liders, ZDMG, LVIII, 868, and “ Uber die Anf&nge des indischen 
Dramas,’’ Sttz. Munich Akad. (1914), p. 23. 

2 JRAS (1909), pp. 1060-61. 

ὃ Justin (xv. 4) and Diodorus (xix. 14). 

4See Vincent Smith, Karly History of India, pp. 76-78. 

® Strabo xvi. 2. 9. See the source material in Vincent Smith, Early History of 
India, pp. 119, 149-51. 
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an army of more than 200,000 men. Chandragupta, who is named 
Sandrokottos in the Greek sources, was apparently an illegitimate 
member of the reigning dynasty of Magadha. For some crime he had 
been forced to flee to the northwest. He met Alexander and gave him 
enticing descriptions of the wealth of eastern India.! What actually 
happened after the death of Alexander is not known. At any rate 
when Seleucus invaded India some twenty-five years later Chandra- 
gupta was not only on the throne of Magadha but was master of a 
large part of India and had begun the consolidation of his great 
empire? In the ancient world much could happen in twenty-five 
years. A year was as long and as eventful to the ancients as it is to us. 

Seleucus sent to the court of Chandragupta an ambassador 
named Megasthenes (ca. 302 B.c.), who lived there for many years 
and wrote a book on India, the most valuable of the early Greek 
accounts which have come down to us in any considerable fragments.® 
The details given by him have been accepted by historians in a half- 
hearted way. Recently there was discovered a Sanskrit text ascribed 
to Cinakya, the prime minister of Chandragupta, which corroborates 
in almost every detail the account of Megasthenes.* His reputation 
as a “trustworthy man” (Arrian v. 5. 1) is fully substantiated. 
Strabo (ii. 1. 9) wrongly calls him the second greatest liar who had 
written about India. According to him the city P&ataliputra, of 
which the population was 400,000, stretched in the inhabited quarters 
to a length of over nine miles and was a mile and a half broad. It was 
surrounded by a ditch 600 feet wide and 30 cubits deep. The wall, 
which was of wood, was crowned by 570 towers and had 64 gates. 
Remains of the wooden palisades have been found. Excavations of 

1 Spooner (‘The Zoroastrian Period of Indian History,’"’ JRAS [1915], pp. 416-17) 


has tried to prove that Chandragupta was a Persian who entered India with the army 
of Alexander. His conclusions go far beyond the facts, and are improbable. 


3 His grandson Acoka ruled all of India except the extreme southern tip. We 
know that he waged only one war, in Kalinga. Whether the great conquests were 
made by Chandragupta or by his successor Bindusira is not known. 

8 Edited by Schwanbeck (Bonn, 1846); translated by McCrindle, Ancient India 
as Described by Megasthenes and Arrian. 

4 Translated by Shamasastry in Indian Antiquary, 1909-10 (books v—-xv), and two 
volumes published at Mysore containing books i-iv. See also Indian Anttquary (1905), 
v. 47.110; Law, Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity (New York, 1914); Banerjea, Public 
Administration in Ancient India (London, 1916); Aiyangar, Some Aspects of Ancient 
Indian Polity (Madras, 1916). 
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the site have been undertaken. We hope for important discoveries. 
The splendors of Acoka’s city, rebuilt in stone, were such that later 
ages could not believe that the city had been built by human hands, 
and ascribed its building to demons. Fa Hien, a Chinese pilgrim who 
visited the city shortly after 400 a.p., says:! “‘The royal palace and 
halls in the midst of the city, which exist now as of old, were all made 
by spirits which he employed, and which piled up the stones, reared 
the walls and gates, and executed the elegant carvings and inlaid 
sculpture-work,—in a way which no human hands of this world could 
accomplish.”” Compare with this Aelian (De natura animalium xiii. 
18. 1): “In the Indian royal palace where the greatest of all the kings 
of the country resides, there are many things which are calculated to 
excite admiration, wonders with which neither Susa in all its glory, 
nor the magnificence of Ekbatana can hope to vie.’”? According to 
Phylarchus (third century B.c.) Chandragupta sent, with other gifts, 
presents of drugs (aphrodisiacs) to his father-in-law Seleucus.® 
Unexpected light is thrown on this passage by the recently discovered 
Kautilya Arthacastra, which proves that much attention was paid to 
medicine in India in the third century B.c. or not much later. Store- 
rooms in which large quantities of medicines were kept are referred to. 
Physicians were divided into four classes, ordinary physicians, those 
who dealt with poisons, those who were expert in childbirth, and army 
surgeons. Women nurses accompanied the armies. Medicinal 
herbs were cultivated under government supervision. The state 
controlled medical practice. Every case of dangerous disease had 
to be reported to the government. If carelessness of the physician 
caused death he was severely fined. Aggravation of the disease by 
neglect of the physician was equivalent to an assault. In certain 
cases the body had to be brought to the morgue for a post-mortem.‘ 


1 Legge, The Travels of Fa-Hien, p. 77. 


2 For the magnificence of the Indian court and the splendor of the processions see 
Strabo (xv. 1. 69) and Curtius (viii. 9. 23 ff.). Compare the account of the gorgeous 
processions of Ptolemy Philadelphus in Athenaeus (v. 25 ff.), and of Antiochos Epi- 
phanes (ibid. v. 22-24). Is there any connection between them? 

8 Athenaeus i. 32; Miller, Hist. Graec. Frag., I, 344. For the attention paid to 
aphrodisiacs in India see Schmidt, Betirage zur tndischen Erotik; cf. Theophrastus, 
Hist. Plant. ix. 18. 9. 

4 The evidence is summed up by Law, Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity, pp. 88-97. 
For medical treatment of cattle, horses, and elephants see Law, ibid., pp. 26—27, 49, 65— 
66. For notices of Indian drugs see Aristobulus apud Strabo (xv. 1. 22); Megasthenes 
apud Strabo (xv. 1. 59); Arrian Indica (i. 15). 
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Further corroboration is found in an inscription of Acoka some fifty 
years later: 

Everywhere in the dominions of His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the 
King, as well as among his neighbors, such as the Cholas, Pandyas, the Sati- 
yaputras, the Keralaputras, as far as Ceylon, Antiochos the Greek (Yona) 
king, or the kings bordering on the said Antiochos—everywhere has His 
Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King made curative arrangements for men 
and curative arrangements for beasts. Medicinal herbs, also, wholesome 
for men and wholesome for beasts, wherever they were lacking, everywhere 
have been both imported and planted. Roots, too, and fruits, wherever they 
were lacking, have been both imported and planted.! 


According to Strabo (ii. 1. 9) Deimachos was sent as envoy to 
Bindusara, the successor of Chandragupta.?, He too wrote a book 
about India. Strabo (loc. cit.) calls him the greatest liar who had 
ever written about India. Was he more accurate in his estimate of 
Deimachos than in his estimate of Megasthenes?’ According to 
Hegesander (third century B.c.) Bindusara wrote to Antiochos Soter 
asking Antiochos to sell him sweet wine, figs, and a sophist. 
Antiochos sent the sweet wine and the figs, but replied that it was not 
the Greek custom to sell sophists.* Pliny (N.H. vi. 58) reports that 
Ptolemy Philadelphus (285-247 Β.0.) sent as envoy to India a certain 
Dionysios who wrote a book on geography often quoted with approval 
by later writers.‘ Patrokles, governor of Babylon under Seleucus, 
wrote a book on the countries between India and the Caspian. It is 
cited with commendation by Strabo (ii. 1. 9) and was held in high 
esteem by Eratosthenes. There was a large lost literature dealing 
with India and the Far East. About twenty writers left accounts of 
the campaigns of Alexander. 

Acoka reigned from about 272 B.c. From him we have a large 
number of inscriptions, the first in India, carved on pillars and rocks.® 

1 Vincent Smith, Asoka, pp. 156-57. 

2 By Seleucus or by Antiochos Soter? See Miller, Hist. Graec. Frag., II, 440. 


8 Athenaeus xiv. 67; Miller, Hist. Graec. Frag., IV, 421. 


4Cf. Mahaffy, The Empire of the Ptolemies, p. 154. Pliny (N.Z. vi. 59) calls him 
and Megasthenes untrustworthy: ‘‘Non tamen est diligentiae locus, adeo diversa et 
incredibilia traduntur.’’ Ptolemy may have sent'a second envoy. Pliny (vi. 183) 
reports that during the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus a certain Basilis traveled on the 
Upper Nile. Athenaeus (ix. 43) and Agatharcides (Miller, Geog. Graect Minores, I, 
156) report that Basilis wrote a book about India. Cf. Miller, Hist. Graec. Frag., 
IV, 346-47. 


ὃ Translated by Vincent Smith, Asoka. 
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The nearest parallels are the rock-cut inscriptions of Darius. Was 
Persian influence at work? Before Acoka all Indian buildings seem 
to have been constructed of wood. From his time come our first 
architectural remains in stone. Is this too due to Persian influence ? 
Spooner, writing on the basis of the incomplete excavations at 
Pataliputra, describes the great palace there as resembling the Persian 
palace at Persepolis.' From this period also come the first rock-cut 
temples of India. Again the nearest parallel is the Persian rock-cut 
temple. The bell-capitals and the crouching, winged lions of some 
of the Acokan pillars closely resemble Persian pillars. The great 
royal road up the Ganges Valley, nearly 1,200 miles long, is suggestive 
of the Persian royal road. Megasthenes reports that in Pataliputra 
was a board of five men who looked after everything pertaining to 
foreigners. To these they assigned lodgings and kept watch over 
their mode of life by means of those persons they gave them for 
assistants. They escorted them on their way when they left the 
country, and in the event of their dying forwarded their property to 
their relatives. They took care of them when they were sick, and if 
they died buried them? Further, the Kautilya Arthagdstra gives 
details about tolls to be paid at the frontiers and at harbors. Canal 
routes, along-the-shore routes, and ocean routes are mentioned. 
China and Chinese silk are referred ἰοῦ There must have been 
considerable foreign trade, and many foreigners must have come to 
Pataliputra. Moreover, in one of the inscriptions of Agoka is the 
following passage: 


This is the chiefest conquest in the opinion of His Sacred Majesty—the 
conquest by the Law of Piety—and this, again, has been won by His Sacred 
Majesty both in his own dominions and in all the neighboring realms as far 
as six hundred leagues—where the Greek (Yona) King named Antiochos 
dwells, and north of that Antiochos to where dwell the four kings severally 


1“*The Zoroastrian Period of Indian Hjstory,”” JRAS, LXVI (1915), 405 ff. 


3 For a comparison of these officers with the Greek prozenoi see Vincent Smith, 
‘‘Consular Offices in India and Greece,’’ Indian Antiquary, XXXIV, 200. For a 
description of the duties of the prozenot see Newton, Essdys on Art and Archaeology, 
pp. 121 ff. This seems to be the only element that might point to direct Greek influ- 
ence. Everything else points to Persia, in case there was borrowing. See Indian 
Antiquary (1905), 201. 

3See Jacobi, Sits. Berl. Akad. (1911), p. 961. The passage will be discussed. 
later. 
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named Ptolemy, Antigonos, Magas, and Alexander (Egypt, Macedonia, 
Cyrene, Epirus); and in the south the realms of the Cholas and Pandyas, with 
Ceylon likewise—and here too, in the King’s dominions, among the Yonas, 
and Kambojas, among the Nabhapantis of Nabhaka, among the Bhojas and 
Pitinikas, among the Andhras and Pulindas—everywhere men follow His 
Sacred Majesty’s instruction in the Law of Piety. Even where the envoys of 
His Sacred Majesty do not penetrate, there too men hearing His Sacred 
Majesty’s ordinance based on the Law of Piety and his instruction in that 
Law, practise and will practise that Law.”’ 


There are in our fragmentary Greek sources no references to 
Acoka and to Buddhist envoys to the west. There are references to 
Chandragupta and Binduséra. One would expect that with the 
further development of the Maurya empire there would be more 
‘Teferences to Acoka than to his predecessors. Is the gap due merely 
to the fragmentary character of our Greek sources? Clement of 
Alexandria (Stromata i. 15. 71-72 and iii. 7. 60) is the first to give 
accurate details concerning Buddhism. Whether he used source 
material earlier than Pantaenus (second century A.D.) is uncertain. 
Epiphanius (Weights and Measures 9) tells that Ptolemy Philadelphus 
desired to gather into a library the books of all the nations of the 
world and to have them translated. After a-large collection had been 
made it was reported to the king that many books still remained. 
Among these are enumerated the books of the Indians. Epiphanius 
then relates how the king sent to Jerusalem for the sacred books of the 
Hebrews, but no statement is made to the effect that Indian books 
were ever obtained or translated. Flinders Petrie! makes use of the 
above-mentioned missionaries to account for the rapid development 
of asceticism and of the contemplative mode of lifein Egypt. It may 
be so, but at present tangible historic evidence is lacking. Clement 
of Alexandria (Stromata i. 13. 71) says that the priests in Bactria were 
called Samanaioi. This evidently corresponds to Samana, the name 
of the Buddhist monks. That, however, traces Buddhism only to 
Bactria, and the date is uncertain. It has usually been assumed that 
Alexander Polyhistor (first century B.c.) was here Clement’s source. 
He does (Stromata 111. 7. 60) quote Alexander Polyhistor, but only as 
evidence for tenets of the Brahmans, not of the Buddhists. As 


1 Personal Religion in Egypt, pp. 57, 62, 82-83. See also Mahaffy, The Empire of 
the Ptolemies, p. 163. 
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emphasized by Marquart! there is no reason for assuming that Alex- 
ander Polyhistor was the source for the other passage. Bactria 
must have been a flourishing country to judge from the statement of 
Justin (xli. 1), exaggerated as it may be, that Bactria possessed a 
thousand cities. There is no evidence to show how early Buddhism 
penetrated into Bactria. Petrie? describes a Ptolemaic gravestone 
marked with the characteristic Buddhist symbols of the wheel and 
the trigila, with no figures of Egyptian gods. He sees in this the 
influence of Acgokan missionaries. The inscription deals with a 
barber (?) who bears a good Egyptian name. It is, however, not 
certain that the symbols are really Buddhistic at all. Yet the 
Egyptian name is not conclusive against Petrie’s theory. The 
Indians in Egypt may have intermarried and have taken Egyptian 
names just as the Greeks in India intermarried and took Indian 
names. Further, Petrie gives several figures of terra cotta heads from 
the foreign quarter at Memphis which seem to represent Indians.® 
He ascribes them to the period between 500 and 200 B.c. His 
identification of the figures as Indian is very probable, but the date 
is uncertain. Some of them look surprisingly like Gandhara types 
of the first century a.p. If they are Indian what is their bearing on 
the supposed Indian colony at Babylonia referred to above, and on 
the problem of the Agokan missionaries ? 

About 250 s.c. Bactria and Parthia revolted from the Seleucids 
and became independent.‘ Bactria lasted until about 135 B.c.; 
Parthia until 226 a.p. Antiochos the Great (ca. 206 B.c.) advanced 
into northern India and made a treaty with a king named Sopha- 
gasenus (Sobhdgasena?) receiving from him a hundred and fifty - 
elephants.’ Antiochos had previously tried to reduce Bactria to 
allegiance, but withdrew with an acknowledgment of its independence 


1“ frangahr,”’ in Abhk. Gottingen Akad., III (1901), 90 and n. 1. He thinks that 
Philo was the source. 

2 Dendereh, Plate 25a and p. 54. 

8 Memphis I, Plate 39 and pp. 16-17. Meydum and Memphis III, Fig. 140 
and p. 46. Petrie refers to the Aswan papyri for corroboration of his theory, based on 
these terra cotta heads, of an Indian colony in Egypt. I can find nothing in the Aswan 
papyri to bear out his statement. 

4 Justin (xli. 4—5); Strabo (xi. 9. 2). 

δ Polybius (xi. 34. 11-12). 
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on the plea οὗ Euthydemus that the weakening of the Greek element 
in Bactria by a long war would cause a lapse into barbarism.! This 
implies that already the pressure exerted by the barbarians on the 
northern frontier must have been strong. About 190 B.c. Demetrius, 
king of Bactria, began a series of inroads into India which eventually 
left him in possession of the whole Indus valley and Gujarat. Strabo 
(xi. 11. 1 and xv. 1. 3) reports these conquests on the authority of 
Apollodorus, who wrote a history of Parthia and stated that the 
Bactrians had conquered more of India than Alexander had.? Con- 
veniently for Demetrius and his successors the great empire founded 
by Chandragupta broke into fragments about 184 B.c. Possibly 
Dattdmitra (or Sumitra), king of the Yavanas, in Mahabhiarata i. 139, 
21-3 represents the name Demetrius.* Some years later, while 
Demetrius was in India, Eucratides revolted and finally secured him- 
self in Bactria. Later he even disputed northwestern India with 
Demetrius and his successors. Greek rule in India lasted until about 
the middle of the first century a.p., when it was swept away by 
Scythian invaders. During this period there was no one great Greek 
kingdom in India. There is a very perplexing series of coins, many 
very fine ones, exhibiting about forty names during the period of 
somewhat more than two hundred years. The kings fall into two 
groups, those who trace their descent from Demetrius, and those who 
trace their descent from Eucratides. Many of the coins struck in 
India are bilingual, having Greek on one side and some Indian 
dialect on the other. The coins struck in Bactria are purely Greek. 
Before the Greeks came there seems to have been coinage of a sort in 
India, punch-marked coins of irregular shape without names; but 


1 Polybius (xi. 34. 5). 

2 The account is very indefinite. The conquest of Ariana and India is ascribed 
partly to Demetrius, but chiefly to Menander, ‘‘if indeed he crossed the Hypanis and 
advanced eastward as far as the Isamus.”’ 

3 Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde, II (2d ed.), 359; Weber, Stz. Berl. Akad. 
(1890), p. 905, ἃ. 5, pp. 906-7, and Indtsche Skizzen, pp. 37, 82-83. Weber’s identi- 
fication of Kaserumfin, king of the Yavanas, of Mah&bhf&rata iii. 12. 32 as ‘‘Roman 
Caesar’’ is uncertain and most unlikely. Cf. Indische Skizzen, Ὁ. 88, ἢ. 4, and Stéz. 
Berl. Akad. (1890), p. 909. The interpretation of the name Bhagadatta, king of the 
Yavanas, of Mah&bhfrata ii. 14. 15 as a transcription of Apollodorus is very uncertain. 
Cf. Gutschmid, Bettrage zur Geschichte des alten Orients, p. 75, and Weber, Stiz. Berl. 
Akad. (1890), p.907. The other names for which Weber (Sits. Berl. Akad. (1890), p.905, 
n. 5) tries to find Greek equivalents are also uncertain. 
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from this time on the Greco-Bactrian coinage became the model for 
Indian coinage.!. There was a large number of small Greek states in 
India engaged in constant warfare with each other. In Bactria too 
the Greeks wasted their strength in petty internal dissensions, while 
a storm of barbarians was gathering on the northern frontiers, a storm 
destined to sweep away Greek influence in Bactria and India. 
Sometime during the second century B.c. (170-165) a tribe called 
by the Chinese Yueb-chi, which dwelt in Kan-su in Western China, 
was attacked and defeated by another tribe named Hiung-nu, which 
lived on the Chinese frontier north of Kan-su.. The Hiung-nu, to be 
equated with Sanskrit Hina and with our Hun, were Turks; the 
Yueh-chi are now known to have been Indo-Europeans, probably 
speaking an Iranian dialect. Defeated they left their homes and 
wandered northward and westward along the Tien-shan mountains, 
to Kashgar, Issyk-kul, and the Ili River. There they dispossessed a 
tribe named Caka. Herodotus (iii. 93 and vii. 64) speaks of the Sakai 
and the Caspioi as forming the fifteenth satrapy and as serving in the 
army of Xerxes; and in the latter passage remarks that the Persians 
called all Scythians Sakai. Strabo (xi. 8. 2) says that as one goes 
east from the Caspian one comes first to the Dahae, then to the 
Massagetae and Sakai. The Cakas are mentioned as early as the 
Behistun inscription of Darius? The Greek and Persian evidence 
shows that such a tribe lived northeast of the Caspian as early as the 
end of the sixth century B.c.2 The Cakas were driven southward by 
the Yueh-chi into the mountainous country north of India and into 
the country now named Seistan‘ (or Sakastan), and eventually forced 


1 For the Indo-Greek coins see P. Gardner, The Coins of the Greek and Scythic Kings 
of Bactria and India, 1886; von Sallet, Die Nachfolger Alevanders des Grossen in Bactrien 
und Indien, 1879; V. A. Smith, Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Vol. I; R. B. 
Whitehead, Coins in the Panjab Museum, Lahore, Vol. I. Pausanias (iii. 12. 4), writing 
in the second century A.D., is not correct in saying that the Hindus did not know 
coinage. Kennedy (JRAS [1912], pp. 981-1012) sums up the evidence from coins in 
favor of the assumption that Greek was a spoken language in northwestern India up to 
the end of the first century a.p. Decourdemanche (JA, I [1912], 117-32) makes it 
probable that the punch-marked coins were based on the Persian monetary system. 
See also Kennedy, JRAS (1898), pp. 275 ff., and Rapson, Indian Coins, pp. 2-3. 

2 See Weissbach, Die Keilinschriften der Achaeminiden, pp. 12, 29. 

8 See Minns, Scythians and Greeks, p. 112. 

4 Was the movement into Seistan a part of this migration, or had the movement 
thither already taken place, and was it independent of the pressure exerted by the 
Yueh-chi? See Thomas, ‘“‘Sakastana,’’ JRAS (1906), pp. 181-216; Vincent Smith, 
‘‘The Cakas in Northern India,”” JRAS (1907), pp. 403 ff. 
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their way into India itself. The Yueh-chi, driven on by the Turki 
tribes behind them, crossed the Oxus into Bactria (ca. 185 B.c.) and 
completely swept aside Greek rule there. The Cakas pushed into 
India, fought with the Greek kingdoms there, and established them- 
selves in several places. For a century or more the Yueh-chi, 
divided into five branches, dwelt in the fertile valleys of Bactria and 
the surrounding country. At the end of the first century B.c., or 
early in the first century a.D., they were united by one man under the 
rule of the Kushan branch. The Kushans pushed into India and 
overthrew the Greek and Caka kingdoms. They founded a mighty 
empire which covered all of northwestern India, and made their 
influence felt far into Central Asia. Their rule lasted for two hundred 
years.! The inroads and conquests of the Cakas were accompanied 
by inroads and conquests of the Parthians (Pahlavas); for the names 
of several Parthian kings in northwestern India are known from coins. 

UNIvERsITY oF CHICAGO 

3 For the Yueb-chi, Cakas, and Kushans see Franke, ‘‘ Beitrige sur Kenntniss der 


Tirkvdlker und Skythen Centralasiens,’’ Abh. Berl. Akad., 1904; Chavannes, Docu- 
ments sur les Tou-kine (Turcs) occidentauz (St. Petersburg, 1903). 


ROME’S FIRST COINAGE 
By ΤΈΝΝΕΒΥ FRANK 


I. OSTIA AND THE FIRST ISSUE OF BRONZE 


Although Mommsen in his Miunzwesen accepted the Roman tra- 
dition that Servius Tullius issued stamped copper as a medium of 
exchange and that a regular coinage was instituted in the fifth cen-- 
tury B.c., recent criticism has succeeded in confuting the tradition, 
and it is now currently held with Haeberlin (Systematik des dltesten 
rém. Minzwesens, 1905-7) that Rome’s first coins were issued about 
335 B.c. The chief arguments for this late date are (1) that the 
designs upon the earliest coins and bars, however rude, show the 
influence of fourth-century art; (2) that the silver coins (issued not 
at Rome but at Capua), which are assumed to be contemporaneous, 
should be assigned to a time when Capua was a “dependency” of 
Rome, that is, not before the Latin war; (3) that the symbol found 
on the early bronze coins, the prow, seems to refer to Rome’s capture 
of the fleet of Antium (338 B.c.). . 

The first argument based upon artistic considerations seems to 
be valid so far as it goes. It disproves Pliny’s very early dating and 
enables us to place the coinage not very definitely, to be sure, but at 
least in the fourth century. The second argument is based upon 
too many assumptions to be of any force. There is little reason to 
believe that the Roman-Campanian silver issued at Capua had any 
direct connection with the Roman bronze mintage. It seems indeed 
to have been issued at first as an emergency coinage with which to 
finance the armies that were campaigning in the south where trade 
demanded silver. Capua may well have been independent at the 
time and may have coined the money not at command but by 
contract! for Rome and her generals. The coins were issued on a 
Greek standard and we cannot even be sure that any convenient 
rate of exchange was established between them and the Roman 
bronze. 


1 Frank, Roman Imperialism, Ὁ. 41. 
(CLAssIicAL PHILOLOGY XIV, October, 1919] 314 
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For the third argument, connecting the symbol of the prow with 
the capture of Antium, there is no foundation in ancient sources, 
and it brings the coinage down to a date which entails violence to 
several known facts. I wish to suggest that the symbol of the prow 
may commemorate Rome’s establishment of her first maritime colony, 
Ostia, an event which evidence now available seems to place about 
the middle of the fourth century. Several years ago L. R. Taylor 
(Cults of Ostia, pp. 3 ff.) pointed out that Festus assigns the coloniza- 
tion of Ostia, not to Ancus Marcius, as Cicero does, but to a sub- 
sequent date, and that the municipal government of the colony 
preserved a double system of officials that implies the superimposing 
of a colony on an already existing village. To these valid arguments 
further confirmatory evidence may now be added. The fact that 
two different tribus, the Voturia and the Palatine, are of about equal 
importance at Ostia would indicate that by the side of an early 
village which probably arose in the regal period and which belonged 
to the Voturta tribus of the coast region, a colony of Roman citizens 
was later planted which kept the Palatine tribus of the city, since the 
colony of Ostia was conceived of as practically a fragment of Rome. 
Recent excavations at Ostia have provided some interesting data in 
this connection. Just before the war Calza discovered the gate of an 
inner fortification (Notizie Scav. [1914], p. 426) which encloses an 
area of only a few blocks at the very center of the town. I find that 
this wall consists of that peculiar scoriated tufa which was used in 
the fourth-century fortification of the Palatine hill at Rome, a ma- 
terial which came from near Fidenae and which had perhaps been a 
part of Fidenae’s walls, removed for new uses after that city was 
destroyed.' Since the building stone at Rome during the regal period 
was uniformly “cappellaccio”’ cut on the old Roman measure, while 
this tufa both at Ostia and on the Palatine is cut on the so-called 
new Roman foot, the wall can hardly be of regal construction. 
Since furthermore this tufa comes from Veian-Fidenate territory, 
the wall cannot be placed in the fifth century when that territory 
was not yet Roman. This brings the Ostian fortification found by 


1 See ‘‘ Notes on the Servian Wall,'’’ Am. Jour. Arch. (1918), p. 182; the Palatine 
walls of this material are indicated in Jordan-Huelsen, III, plate opposite p. 40, 
marked a, 8, y. Fidenae was destroyed some time after the capture of Veii. 
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Calza, and probably the colonization of Ostia, well down into the 
fourth century.! 

The tradition that Ancus Marcius had founded Ostia can readily 
be explained if we may, with Pais, assume that the colony was planted 
by C. Marcius Rutilus,? that aggressive personality—the first plebeian 
dictator, the first plebeian censor, four times consul—under whose 
administration Rome made so many innovations about the middle 
of the fourth century. This Marcius is closely connected both with 
the history of Ostia and with several economic measures of impor- 
tance. In his first consulship in 358 B.c., the maximum rate of inter- 
est allowed by the twelve tables was reaffirmed as 8} per cent, and 
a tax on the manumission of slaves was first imposed (Livy vii. 16). 
Two years later Marcius was made dictator to defend the salt basins 
at the mouth of the Tiber from the invading Etruscans.* In his second 
consulship in 352, Livy (vii. 21) records progress in building the walls 
of Rome, also the appointment of a bankruptcy commission which 
devised excellent methods of liquidating debts, said to be oppressive 
at the time. In 351 Marcius was made censor, an office which no 
plebeian had held before him. In 344 when consul for the third time 
(Livy vii. 28) the temple of Juno Moneta was dedicated, the very 
temple which became the home of the Roman mint; furthermore 
in the same year a vigorous judicial campaign was opened 
against money-lenders. Finally in 342, Marcius’ fourth consulship, 
the surprising attempt was made to suppress by law all interest 
charges. Livy‘ attributes this law to Genucius, a tribune, but the 


1A village probably existed at Ostia before this colonization, as Festus implies. 
Indeed a few fragments of the very old cappellaccio blocks have been found as shop- 
foundations near the ‘‘Vulcan'"’ temple. There is every reason to believe that the 
Etruscan kings of Rome developed the salinae near the Tiber mouth, and also that they 
had some share in the vigorous maritime commerce of Tuscany. The village doubtless 
dwindled when the Roman republic lost this trade in the fifth century. It is a curious 
fact that Antium is the only other colony besides Ostia mentioned as having its lands 
assigned in strips (Laciniae, Libbr Col. 229, 18). Antium was settled in 338. 

2 So, for example, Pliny (31, 41) attributes the first building of the Marcian aque- 
duct of 145 B.c. to Ancus Marcius; Pais, Storia di Roma, I, 308. 

$8 Livy vii. 7; Diodorus xvi. 36. It seems to be significant that the salinae are 
mentioned and not Ostia. When seven years later (Livy vii. 25) sea-rovers devastated 
the coast, ‘‘Ostia Tiberis’’ is mentioned. The colony may have been planted in the 
meantime in consequence of the Etruscan raid. 

‘Livy vii. 42, confirmed indirectly by Tacitus Ann. 16 and Appian B.C. i. 54. 
See Billeter, Der Zinsfuss, p. 135. 
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jurist Gaius attributes it or a duplicate of it to Marcius himself. 
Perhaps a plebiscite, then of dubious legal standing, was legalized by 
a lex carried through the centuriate assembly by this popular leader. 

Considering now the facts that Marcius was called upon to 
defend the saltnae at the Tiber mouth in 358, that Ostia was appar- 
ently colonized by a Marcius, who according to Festus was not 
Ancus Marcius, and that archaeology proves this foundation to 
belong to the fourth century, furthermore that in 352 Marcius was 
active in re-erecting the fortifications of Rome which consist in 
part of the same peculiar material that we find in the inner walls of 
Ostia, and finally that Ostia is mentioned in Livy’s record for the 
year 349, I think it wholly probable that Ostia was colonized 
between 358 and 349. 

Returning to the question of the earliest coins with their symbol 
of the prow, it is, as we have seen, a modern conjecture that connects 
the design with the capture of the ships of Antium in 338. If Ostia, 
Rome’s first seaport, was founded soon after 358, it would for several 
reasons be convenient to find in the design of these coins a com- 
memoration of that event. . 

The economic disturbances which provoked the ultra-radical 
attack upon interest in 342 are far more readily understood if we may 
assume the introduction of coinage before rather than after that 
date. Before the introduction of coiage the Romans, interested 
largely in agriculture, had managed their simple trading as best they 
could by direct bartering and by the employment of cattle and 
pounds of copper as media of exchange. It is clear that the issue 
of coins must have upset the peaceful tenor of that sluggish trade 
and have acted as does any sudden inflation of currency. It must 
have stimulated buying and selling, and invited foreign traders to the 
port; it must have facilitated borrowing for new ventures, not to 
speak of needless and perilous ones; and since under certain con- 
ditions prices tend to increase with the quantity of currency, there 
were doubtless many miscalculations and many failures. How 
this situation quickly led to a financial crisis can readily be conceived. 
It seems likely that this was really the condition that called for the 
bankruptcy commission of Marcius in 352, the forceful reduction of 
the rate of interest to 44 per cent in 347, the official attempt to 
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restrain money-lenders in 344, and finally the drastic effort to outlaw 
the collection of interest in 342. This last measure was of course 
misdirected, and later notices prove that it was a failure: but the 
Romans were then experimenting with a wholly new situation which 
they had no means of understanding, and it is not surprising that in 
their helplessness they struck rabidly at the occasion rather than at 
the real ‘cause. 

If furthermore it was the farseeing radical, Marcius, who inter- 
ested himself in commerce to the extent of founding the seaport of 
Ostia and issuing money, we can better understand the meaning 
of the commercial treaty made with Carthage in 348.1 The terms of 
this document were largely Carthaginian in origin but they prove 
at least that Carthage then looked upon the Romans as potential if 
not actual rivals in the trade of the Mediterranean, and this implies 
that Rome had adopted some measure of commercial significance. 
There may also be some proof of Carthaginian influence in the fact 
that the new mint was housed in the temple dedicated in 344 to 
Juno* who was recognized as a tutelary divinity of the Carthaginians. 

The evidence here gathered together is, in the nature of the case, 
not conclusive, but when the ancient historians are demonstrably 
incorrect, one must appeal to the best that archaeology can offer. 
The evidence, such as it is, harmonizes well with the theory that 
Rome’s first coinage was instituted about the middle of the fourth 
century, and that the ship’s prow on these coins was intended to 
commemorate the colonization of Rome’s seaport at Ostia. 


II. WAS THE COINAGE OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC MONOMETALLIC ? 


Contrary to the current view, I think it can be shown that Rome 
attempted for nearly two centuries to issue both its silver and its 
bronze practically at market value and to preserve a real bimetallic 
standard, and that the several changes in the monetary system during 
the Republic were mainly due to this policy.’ 

1 Livy vii. 27. Polybius (iii. 24) gives a copy of it without date, but the political 


provisions of the treaty which he records are appropriate to Livy's date, not to that 
which Diodorus seems to accept, i.e., 306. 


2 See Assmann, Kito, VI, 477. 


3 Modern bimetallism with a ‘‘free and unlimited coinage’’ of two metals is some- 
what different, since Rome always coined limited issues according to calculated needs. 
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The important stages in Rome’s early coinage were the following: 

1. Circa 350-312 B.c. 

a) Roman bronze issued in pounds and uncial fractions (the 
old pound = 273 grams). 

δ) Silver didrachmas issued at Capua weighing 7.58 grams. 

If exchange was 120:1, the didrachma=3% asses; if 108:1, the 
didrachma =3 asses. 

2. Circa 312 B.c. 

a) Roman bronze continues as before. 

δ) Silver didrachmas issued at Capua reduced to 6.82 grams. 

If exchange was 120:1, the didrachma=3 asses. 

3. 312-268 B.c. 

a) There was now a gradual reduction of weight in the bronze 
pieces, at first (circa 800 7) to 6 ounces and later, by irregu- 
lar gradations, to 2 ounces, i.e., one-sixth of the original. 

b) The Roman-Campanian didrachmas remained as in 312. 

The rate of exchange during this period is a matter of dispute. 

4. In 268 a completely new system, the denarial, was devised, and 
the new silver was coined in the city, all in fractions of the new 
Roman pound of 327 grams. 

a) A bronze as of two Roman ounces= 54.5 grams. 

_ δὴ) A silver denarius' (=decem asses) of 4.55 grams=4 
scruples. 
The rate of exchange was therefore 120:1 (10X54.6= 1204.55). 

5. In 217, the most critical year of the Second Punic War: 

a) The bronze as was reduced to one ounce. 

b) A new “denarius,” slightly reduced in weight, was issued 
to exchange for 16 bronze asses. 

The rate of exchange seems to have been 112:1. 

In the main there is now little disagreement among scholars 
regarding the stages of this evolution; the various “reductions,’’ 
however, have been and are variously interpreted. Pliny, like his 
contemporaries who lived at a time when emperors began to lighten 
and alloy the coinage for fraudulent purposes, looked upon these 


1 This denarius probably competed more than successfully in foreign trade with 
the Attic drachma since it was .175 grams heavier. It soon became supreme within 
the Roman federation. 
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“reductions” as merely examples of debasement, and his opinion 
reasserts itself not infrequently in our modern handbooks.! On 
examination it is difficult to see what a small democratic state, 
dependent upon trade with all its neighbors, could gain by issuing 
fraudulent coin. In the Republic the citizens issued their coins in 
the first place to pay themselves for army service, war materials, and 
the like. These citizens would hardly have voted themselves pay- 
ment in debased money. Furthermore in the foreign trade of that 
day, where innumerable issues were current, all suspected coins 
were weighed and could pass only at intrinsic value. The case was 
wholly different in Pliny’s day when the autocrat, who was the largest 
paymaster in the state, could make temporary profits by paying his 
state expenses in a reduced coin, and when also the state extended 
over most of the world so that practically all trade was “domestic” 
and therefore at the mercy of the autocrat’s mintage. It was of 
course such considerations that kept the coins of many small Greek 
republics as well as of the Roman republic up to the standard, while 
those of most Greek tyrants, of Roman emperors, as of the German, 
French, and English autocrats of a later day, fell to surprising depths. 

It is now more usual to assume that between 312 and 270 B.c. 
the bronze as dropped from one pound to two ounces because bronze 
was gradually assuming the position of token money in 8 mono- 
metallic system. This explanation, however, disregards the fact 
that Rome repeatedly made heroic efforts during the Republic 
to readjust the weights of silver and bronze coins in order to preserve 
the ratio recognized by the market; furthermore it assumes that the 
normal market ratio between silver and bronze remained practically 
stationary (circa 120:1) through a period when there were demon- 
strably very serious fluctuations in value. 

If on the contrary we assume that Rome tried faithfully to adhere 
to bimetallism we shall escape from these objections. That Rome 
attempted at various times to preserve a bimetallic system with 
bronze and silver at market ratios is unmistakable. So for instance 

1 Even Haeberlin supposes that the reduction of the bronze as to a half pound was 
due to an effort on the part of the democracy to relieve debtors, and it is with this 
theory in mind that he places the change in 286 B.c., the date of the Hortensian law. 


If, as I suggest, the reduction was due to an attempt to keep the rate of exchange 
at market value, we may place the reduction nearer the year 300. 
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in 312 when the silver didrachma of the Roman-Campanian coinage 
was reduced by ten per cent of its weight, the departure from a 
standard current in Campania was apparently made for the simple 
purpose of equating this coin with the bronze as (<3) at the market 
value of 120:1. Again when in 268 the new denarial system was 
devised a similar violence was done to foreign exchange, and a 
denarius that would entail serious loss in its exchange with the lighter 
drachmas was adopted in order to re-establish a working connection 
with the two-ounce as that had become current at Rome. Later 
when in the Punic war the bronze as was struck in one-ounce pieces 
and equated with one-sixteenth of a sixteen-as denarius, the govern- 
ment again showed its reluctance to force the bronze currency into 
the position of token money by promising to pay its soldiers at the 
ten-as rate as before and by weighing the new coins on the basis of 
a 112:1 ratio which was doubtless then the market ratio. 

All this goes to show that the government at different times over 
a long period was unwilling to abandon bimetallism. The only 
logical conclusion is that such was its settled policy in the intervals 
also, and that the variations in the size of Roman coins during this 
time corresponded to fluctuations in the value of bronze and were in 
no wise due to a desire to deprive bronze of its standing as legal 
tender. 

That bronze and silver did greatly fluctuate in price during this 
period can readily be proved. While ancient price-lists of metals 
often fail us, the evidence suffices for our purposes and may be found 
collected in Reinach, “L’histoire par les monnaies,’’ and Glotz, 
“Le prix des denrées ἃ Délos,’”’ Journal des Savants, 1913. At the 
beginning of the fourth century gold was worth about fourteen 
times as much as silver in Greece. The plundering of the gold 
treasuries of Delphi in 354, the discovery of gold in Thrace at about 
the same time and the consequent heavy coinage of gold by Philip 
of Macedon brought the price down gradually to 12:1 and by 336 
to 10:1, where it remained for a long time. Alexander’s conquests 
released very large quantities of both silver and gold so that the ratio 
between these two metals was but little affected by that event. 
Prices of commodities, however, naturally rose with this increase 
of the precious metals. Glotz has shown that such commodities 
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as wheat, cloth, iron, and human labor doubled in value in Greece 
during the latter half of the fourth century, and though we do not 
happen to have price-lists for copper and bronze we may fairly sup- 
pose that these commodities also doubled in price in relation to the 
silver of the usual Greek currency. That silver rose only about 
fifty per cent in relation to gold is due partly to the fact that Alexan- 
der’s booty brought in much silver as well as gold, partly to the fact 
that Macedonia kept silver as legal tender by the side of gold and in 
so doing attempted in some measure to respect the old established 
silver issues generally current throughout Greece. 

These high prices did not immediately permeate the West, where 
gold was scarce and where bronze, being heavily produced, was 
respected as a medium of exchange; however, commerce with Greece 
was active and a readjustment of prices, though slow, did gradually 
come.! Thus even considering only the changes in the economic 
conditions of Greece we would expect by the end of the fourth 
century that Rome would cut? the bronze as down to a six-ounce piece, 
if she desired to keep her silver and bronze pieces at the market 
value of the commodities. This is apparently what happened, for 
Haeberlin has no reasonable basis for dating this ‘reduction’ in 
286 3.c., the date of the Hortensian law; and his assumption that 
the “‘reduction”’ was made by the radicals in order that debts might 
be paid with ‘‘cheap money’’ seems unwarranted since such debts 
were doubtless paid in currency of the higher denominations, which 
was of course silver. This first ‘‘reduction’”’ should probably be 
dated about 300 B.c. and be explained as a reflection in the West of 


1 Greek merchants kept agents to inform themselves of prices in various markets 
and directed their shipping accordingly. Under such a system prices could not long 
continue to differ much more than enough to account for the cost of freight. 


2 Preserving bimetallism by changing the weight of the coins was an old device 
in Greece. The coinage of Agathocles of Syracuse of about 300 B.c. furnishes a good 
contemporaneous instance. In order to provide against the fall in price of gold from 
15:1 to 12:1, occasioned as we have explained above, he reduced his silver coins from 
ten to eight litrae. Of course this process resulted in the melting down of earlier coins 
of greater weight, but even modern states have had similar experiences. It will be 
remembered that in 1864 France had to debase her fractional coins because of the 
discovery of gold in California; three years later she reduced the two-franc piece to 
the position of token money, and presently was compelled to abandon bimetallism 
entirely. Had bimetallism survived a few years longer in France, that is, until silver 
was discovered in Nevada, the gold issues would probably have been similarly reduced 
in weight. 
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the doubled cost of commodities in general brought about by the 
heavy increase in the amount of currency issued in Macedonia and 
Greece during the latter half of the fourth century. 
᾿ς During the next thirty years, however, the copper as continued 
in issue after issue to be reduced still farther, while the Roman- 
Campanian silver didrachma remained at the weight of 6.82 grams 
and this process did not stop until the bronze as had been cut from 
six to two ounces! The usual supposition that this was made possible 
by Rome’s shifting to a monometallic standard in which bronze 
became mere token money seems to me untenable. In the first 
place, the only currency issued at Rome was still bronze and this 
was of course the principal medium of exchange in the shops of the 
city; the silver pieces, though circulating at the capital, continued 
to be issued at Capua for the use of the army in trading with the 
Greek and Campanian allies during the Samnite wars. Considering 
that the Romans at home and in their commerce with the North had 
for two generations reckoned prices in bronze, it must have been 
necessary to keep that coin respectable. Furthermore, the bronze 
coin was still worth a third of a double drachma, that is, in modern 
purchasing value, about seventy-five cents, and could hardly have 
been reduced to token money in the state of trade then prevailinz. 
The fractional coppers might have been reduced to that condition, 
but these prove on weighing to retain their proportional amount of 
metal. Even more serious is the consideration that if the as had 
represented only a third of its intrinsic value, it would have invited 
uncontrollable counterfeiting; for the coin was not struck from a 
finely wrought stamp but moulded from a simple form that any 
enterprising artisan could have reproduced from any example, thus 
making equally good coins at a profit of sixty-six per cent. Indeed, 
as long as Rome issued valuable coins in this easily reproducible 
form, she was compelled to hold them near the market price of the 
metal. . Issues that were worth more than face value must of neces- 
sity find their way into the melting-pot, while those that were worth 
less would be counterfeited. 
It may seem drastic to assume a threefold rise in value in the 
first thirty years of the third century, but we have ourselves seen an 
equally startling rise in the price of copper produced in the first two 
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years of the war by causes not wholly unlike those then prevalent. 
The situation at Rome was this. From 326 to 272 s.c. Rome was 
engaged in a long series of wars with the Samnites, Gauls, Etruscans, 
and with Pyrrhus. During that period there must have been an 
enormous demand for copper which was still very largely used in 
the metallic parts of ships, in wagons, war engines, harnesses, shields, 
etc. Add to this heavy drain upon the supply the fact that from the 
time (about 296 B.c.) that the Gauls and Etruscans entered the lists 
against Rome, the republic’s chief supply from the mines of northern 
Etruria was cut off for many years at a time. Between 300 and 295 
and again between 285 and 280 not only was the Etruscan copper 
industry seriously hampered by warfare in the north but Rome must 
have found the road to the source blocked. Under such conditions 
a threefold rise in price is less strange than what happened to the 
metal in 1914-16 a.p. Pliny (N.H. xxxiv. 34) has by chance pre- 
served the odd item of information that Rome carried away as booty 
some 2000 bronze statues from the Etruscan city of Volsinii, captured 
in 280 B.c., and quotes a Greek who cynically remarked that Rome 
attacked that city for the sake of those statues. There may have 
been more than mere humor in the remark. Doubtless many of 
those portraits went into the furnace to make up for the deprivations 
of years. As we have seen, when Rome in 268 reformed her coinage 
on 8 new system she was able to restore the old-time ratio of 120:1 
which had for some years fallen to 20:1. This was doubtless made 
possible by the re-establishment of peace prices throughout Italy and 
by the loads of booty in the form of copper and bronze brought 
back from Etruscan cities about 280.2 The restoration of the old 
ratio was doubtless aided by the fact that Greek trade and industry 
had now so far assimilated the extra currency of the last century that 
the prices of 250 s.c. had generally fallen back to those prevailing 
before Alexander’s conquest. 

The system adopted in 268 eye unchanged for half a cen- 
tury; presumably the production of silver and bronze maintained 


1 Copper in the American market rose from twelve cents per pound in 1914 to 
thirty-six cents per pound in 1916. 

3 Rome defeated the Gauls and Etruscans at Lake Vadimo in 285; Volsinii and 
Vulci were taken in 280. 
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an equable level and the ratio of 120:1 could readily be protected 
over brief periods of fluctuation because the bronze pieces were now 
minted with as great care as the silver and could not readily be 
tampered with. In 217, however, after Rome’s terrifying defeat 
by Hannibal at Trasimene Lake the bronze as was again cut in two, 
being now reduced to a one-ounce piece. This was, however, done 
in connection with a small reduction of the silver piece from 4.54 to 
about 4.00 grams! and an official pronouncement that the silver 
piece should henceforth be exchanged not for ten asses but for 
sixteen. With the real meaning of this strange measure we need not 
_ deal exhaustively now. Later writers looked upon the whole meas- 
ure as populistic and sometimes attributed it to the radical leader 
Flaminius.2? Pliny,*? who credits it to the aristocratic dictator Fabius 
of 217 s.c.—correctly, it would seem, since Flaminius died in the 
disaster that necessitated ‘the measure—adds in the traditional 
fashion: ‘Thus the state made a gain of a half.’”’ It is not impos- 
sible that the aristocratic senate in the face of a terrible crisis, when 
the state credit was falling to the lowest ebb and when those who 
had good currency and metal would naturally hoard it, might resort 
to such drastic means of inflation to tide the treasury over the crisis. 
The government had presently to beg its citizens for gifts of jewelry, 
to mortgage the public lands, and to impose extraordinary income 
taxes. Unfortunately the crisis lasted for so many years that the 
new denarius made a permanent place for itself, of course at its own 
value. The government doubtless realized the unsoundness and 
danger of the measure since it raised the soldier’s pay to cover the 
difference. Another possible explanation of the measure is that it was 
a hasty experiment in fiat money made in order to help the populace 
meet wartime prices of food. Be that as it may, it is interesting 


1 This reduction of the silver coin may have begun before 217. From the point 
of view of foreign trade it was not in the nature of a debasement but rather of a gradual 
approximation to the weight of the Greek drachmas with which the denarius competed. 
* In Greece and Sicily where gold was used with silver there was a tendency to reduce 
the size of the silver drachma to meet the falling price of gold. This in turn enabled 
the Romans to issue a lighter denarius. Ancient coins also tended to lighten by slow 
degrees because old coins that were furnished moneyers as samples for the mint were 
apt to be somewhat worn and therefore a trifle below weight. 


3 See Festus (ed. Lindsay) 470. 
8 Pliny N.H. xxxiii. 45. 
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to see that the senate was still so concerned in preserving the parity 
of bronze and silver that the new coin was made to exchange with the 
halved bronze as at the ratio of 112:1. Considering the necessary 
increase in the price of copper in war time, it is reasonable to suppose 
that this ratio fairly represents the market values. 

After the Punic war the uncial bronze survived only about fifty 
years, when issues of it gradually ceased, to be resumed only for a 
short period during the stress of the Social War. How Roman 
shopkeepers fared without new issues of small change is a deep 
enigma that has not been solved. If we could discover what the 
price of copper was at this time we should probably find the cause , 
of the withdrawal of bronze in some wide fluctuation of values that 
made bimetallism impossible. Evidence from the Egyptian papyri 
of this period shows at least that the price of bronze kept varying 
excessively, but we do not yet know precisely what coin in Egypt 
was called the “bronze drachma.”’ All that we now know is that if 
the Egyptian silver drachma equalled the bronze drachma in weight, 
the ratio varied from 375:1 to 500:1.! If, as Grenfell and Hunt? 
insist, the bronze drachma did not weigh the same as the silver 
drachma, the evidence seems to point to a very high price of copper, 
@ ratio indeed that varied from 20:1 to 35:1. In either case copper 
had shifted so far in value from the ratio of 112:1 assumed in the 
Roman comage of 217 B.c. that Rome must either drop bimetallism 
and issue bronze as token money or stop coining bronze. That she 
took the latter course shows again her remarkable fear of token 
money, and should warn us not to assume its existence in earlier 
issues. Indeed, it was not till Rome became supreme in the Medi- 
terranean world and an autocratic emperor supreme in the state that 
the government found it possible to issue a coinage that did not 
represent intrinsic values.* 

In view of this consistent record of keeping bronze and silver at 
par, I would revert for a moment to the first silver coinage at Capua, 
and suggest a possible explanation for its place in the system. 


1 Mitteis-Wilcken, Chrestomatie, I, lxiv. 
3 Tebtunis pap. I, App. 2. 


8 Cinna in issuing every seventh denarius in debased form demonstrated what 
any autocrat would soon be tempted to do. 
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Perhaps after all this coinage was not issued in complete disregard of 
the system at Rome, as is usually assumed by authorities who insist 
upon quoting the bronze as as worth 1:120 of silver throughout. It 
is not impossible to suppose that during the Latin War copper rose 
in value and that exchange then stood 108:1 in the market. If that 
is the case, the original Roman-Campanian double drachma was 
meant to exchange with three bronze asses as did the lighter double 
drachma of 312. It seems probable therefore that Rome consistently 
kept to a bimetallic policy from the beginning until about 150 B.c., 
when the bronze as was first withdrawn from circulation, and that 
the bronze as was issued at very nearly its intrinsic value throughout 
the period of double issues from 340 to 150 B.c. 
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ABSTRACT NOUNS IN HOMER 


By Gsoras MB.LvILtr BoLunGe 


Professor Scott has returned, CP, XIV, 144 ff., to the question 
of the distribution of abstract nouns in the Homeric poems in a 
fashion which seems to me to add to the confusion already preva- 
lent. If that were all, the matter might be allowed’ to straighten 
itself out, as it would do in the course of time. But Professor Scott 
also charges a most distinguished Hellenist with what amounts to 
bungling dishonesty. His verdict runs: Maurice Croiset ‘“de- 
serves severe criticism for taking over what he assumed was the 
correct figures of another and publishing them as his own.”’ This 
is ἃ serious charge brought against an eminent scholar, a man of 
blameless reputation, and before accepting Professor Scott’s verdict 
it is right to consider the evidence upon which it is based. An 
examination of it will, I believe, free Croiset from any such impu- 
tation. 

Croiset published in his Histoire de la littérature grecque,! 1, 384— 
87, statistics of the use of abstracts in -obvn, -in, -τὺς for the pur- 
pose of showing their increase in the Odyssey as compared with 
the Iliad. The totals given were 58 for the Iliad and 81 for the 
Odyssey. In the Classical Review, XXIV (1910), 8-10, Professor 
Scott pointed out various ‘errors in Croiset’s statistics,’ resulting 
in a change of the total figures to 79 for the Iliad and 81 (85) for 
the Odyssey. No comment was added, and indeed no comment 
seemed needed. This argument of ‘disintegrating criticism” had 
been tested, and it had proved merely that the scholar who had 
advanced it was an incompetent observer. The cleverest expres- 
sion of the Unitarian view of the situation was found by Mr. 
Shewan (CP, X [1915], 155): “It only required a count, as once at 
the English court it only required the weighing of the pail of water 
with the fish in it.” 


11 use the third edition of 1910, Professor Scott the second of 1896, and the passage 
goes back to the first edition of 1887. 
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Such views I have never shared. To me the following argument 
seemed, and still seems, to hold good: First, the divergence between 
Croiset’s statistics and the actual usage of the Jliad is too great to 
be explained! as due to inaccuracy; secondly—this merely for 
logical completeness—in the case of a man like Croiset there can 
be no question of intentional misrepresentation of the facts; and 
thirdly, there remains then no other possibility except the hypoth- 
esis that Croiset’s figures present the usage of what I may call 
an Iliad proper; that is, a text from which parts regarded on other 
grounds as late have already been subtracted. At my suggestion 
one of my students, Mr. Erwin Esper, made a recount of the 
abstract nouns excluding the four “‘Odyssean”’ books (IKWQ) and 
Θ as an introduction to I, and by so doing reached results in sub- 
stantial agreement with those of Croiset. I was still puzzled by 
the fact that Croiset’s meaning was not expressed with unmistak- 
able clearness.2 The explanation of that fact offered below may 
not be entirely satisfactory, but that is the least part of the ques- 
tion. The interpretation of the statistics here suggested must 
either be the one intended by Croiset, or else we have an incredible 
series of coincidences. 

Pending the solution of this puzzle I did not encourage the 
publication of Mr. Esper’s results, wishing also to review first the 
earlier treatments of the topic, especially that of Geppert.® 

In the meantime Professor Scott has himself compared Geppert 
and Croiset with results that are amazing. He writes (the italics 
are mine): ‘‘Croiset does not quote any authority for these figures, 
so that the assumption would be that he had made this investi- 
gation of the abstract for himself, but this is not the case, for I 
have found the source of the arguments and the identical figures in 
Geppert.”’ | 


1 Not “excused,’’ for I have never regarded either ‘‘ carelessness in compilation or 
intentional deception” as an ‘‘excuse”’ for anything. 

*It is to be noted, however, that the obscurity turns on a single phrase. Had 
Croiset printed ‘‘qui appartiennent ἃ l'Iiiade propre"’ instead of ‘‘qui appartiennent 
en propre al 'Iliade"’ his meaning would have been clear. 

8 For that piece of bibliographic information I was indebted to the indefatigable 
energy of Mr. Shewan (loc. cit.): ‘The idea . . . . was as old as Geppert, and was 
constantly repeated, as by Bernhardy, Burnouf, Croiset, and Cauer.’’ 
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To make the comparison for ourselves is not so easy a matter 
as would appear from Professor Scott’s statement, for Geppert 
gives no figures at all. What Professor Scott means to assert is 
that computations based on lists of words given by Geppert will 
lead to ‘figures identical’ with those published by Croiset. That 
assertion is in absolute opposition to the facts. The computation 
may be made in various ways, for Geppert’s lists are obscure. 
They are arranged (cf. p. 84) on the following principle: words 
peculiar to his Il:ad, words peculiar to his Odyssey, words found in 
both these poems, then the words occurring in other portions of the 
vulgate. Some words in the last list have already been mentioned 
as occurring in his original poems; throughout plural and singular 
of the same word are handled as two words; for some words it is 
left an open question whether they should be included or not; with 
the suffix -rés are mingled other words in -ts; one word is put 
down under those occurring in the original Jitad alone and after- 
ward listed as belonging to both the original poems; and finally 
single occurrences of some words have either been missed or inten- 
tionally passed over in silence on the ground that they stand in 
interpolations. Evidently the ways in which the computation can 
be made are many; but there is not one of them which will disclose 
a single coincidence between the figures for Geppert’s original poems 
and the statistics of Croiset. Yet these are the figures which 
Professor Scott declares to be identical. 

To prove this I show in the accompanying tables and the 
appended notes all the possibilities, except that I have not counted 
any word twice, either because it occurs in both the “original” and 
the “late” parts of the poems, or because it is found in both the 
singular and the plural.! 

On the line marked Geppert I are given the figures for Geppert’s 
original poems, which are according to Professor Scott the source 
of Croiset’s statistics. On the line marked Geppert II are given for 
the sake of completeness (though they are in reality irrelevant) the 
figures for the vulgate editions of the poems. Here coincidence 
should be expected—supposing that each scholar had independently 


1Had the count been made in this fashion it would not have aided Professor 
Scott’s case. 
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ascertained correctly the number of occurrences in the vulgate. Such 
coincidence, even if perfect, would therefore contribute absolutely 
nothing toward proving that Croiset had ‘taken over what he 
assumed was the correct figures of Geppert.’ Fortunately even 
coincidence of this sort is almost entirely lacking.! I follow the order 
in Croiset which differs from that of Geppert. 

For -σύνη the figures are as follows: 


Iliad Odyssey Both 


Croiset 6 14 6 
Geppert I 12 6 2 
Geppert II 13 15 5 


Nors.—Geppert mentions ἐφημοσύνη both as peculiar to his Iliad and 
as found in both of his original poems. Correction of this will change his 
figures to 11-6-2, 12-15-5. Furthermore he ignores (perhaps intentionally, 
cf. under -rvs) the fact that ἱπποσύνη, μαντοσύνη, ὑποθημοσύνη are found once 
each (w 40, « 509, π 233) in the Odyssey. Correction of this too yields: 
8-6-5, 9-15-8. : 


No two figures are identical. Yet it is from these that Professor 
Scott draws the only example of identity which he submits as 
evidence. His words are: ‘“Croiset limits the number of abstracts 
in -σύνη in the Iliad to twelve, which is precisely the number in 
Geppert’s first list of abstracts in his Iliad.” The number twelve 
for Croiset is evidently obtained by adding the figures of the first 
and third columns—a process as faulty in logic as it is impeccable in 
arithmetic. What Professor Scott must show is that 6+6 and 12+2 
are identical figures. 

For -in the figures are as follows: 


Ilkad Odyssey Both 


Croiset 21 32 17 
Geppert I 23 13 8 (11) 
Geppert IT 31 28 11 (14) 


Nors.—The variation according as the group ἀγγελίη, dppovin, θεοπροπίη 
is excluded or included. 


1The reasons will be understood readily: for the Odyssey it is the ‘‘personal 
equation’’; for the Iliad it is due to the fact that Croiset does not include the whole 
vulgate. 
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Again no two figures are identical. Without comment I pass to 
the figures for -rts: 


Iliad Odyssey Both 
Croiset 5 9 3 
Geppert I 3 6 1 (4) 
Geppert II 5 10 2 (5) 


Nore.—The figures in parentheses include the other words in -vs. 


Geppert lists ὀρχηστύς under the Odyssey, regarding (cf. 1, 21) N 731 as 
demonstrably spurious. 


At last we find one pair of “identical figures,” but even that one 
coincidence is not with Geppert I, as Professor Scott’s charge alleges. 
To increase this by undoing Geppert’s critical manipulation of 
ὀρχηστὺς would be simply to obliterate one indication of the fact that 
Croiset’s work is not dependent on Geppert. Even that, as already 
pointed out, would not strengthen Professor Scott’s case. That 
demands a coincidence between Croiset and Geppert I, for which there 
is neither here nor elsewhere a single shred of evidence. 

Professor Scott’s charge meets with another difficulty. It is 
perfectly obvious that anyone using Geppert must see “that ‘Iliad’ 
in Geppert did not mean the poem of that name but meant only 
portions” of that poem. To avoid that difficulty Professor Scott 
sets up the hypothesis ‘‘that Croiset obtained his figures not from 
Geppert but from some intermediate source in which [this] fact was 
overlooked.”’ This ad hoc assumption, however, need not be dis- 
cussed, because the fact it is advanced to explain (the alleged identity 
of Geppert’s and Croiset’s figures) has been proved not to exist. 

Until it can be shown that the pairs of figures 6-12, 14-6, 6-2; 
21-23, 32-13, 17—-8(11); 5-8, 9-6, 3-1(4) are identical it must be 
held that Croiset’s figures were not obtained, either directly or 
indirectly, from Geppert. 

The idea that there was a progressive increase in the number of 
abstract words, and that contemporary literature would reflect this 
development, was of course not original with Croiset. To judge 
from Geppert (p. 83) it was a commonplace in 1840, when he used it 
to demonstrate the difference between “Homeric” and “post- 
Homeric.”’ No doubt it figured also in Pazschke’s De nominibus 
abstractis apud Homerum, which according to Terret appeared at 
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Halle in the same year. I have not the means to follow the trans- 
mission of that idea in all its ramifications and should consider it 
futile todo so. Mr. Shewan (loc. crt.) has singled out two prominent 
exponents of the idea. Both are among the sources of Croiset 
(Préface, pp. xxxixf.), and their treatment of the question may be 
expected to give a fair picture of the form in which the idea reached 
him. 
Bernhardy, Grundr. d. gr. Litt., II, 18 (1877), p. 157, makes a 
general reference to Geppert for detailed work on linguistic differ- 
ences within the Homeric poems but, when he comes to speak of the 
abstracts, cites neither Geppert nor any other authority. What he 
says (p. 179) is as follows: : 


Im Wortgebrauch wie in Phrasen und Formeln neigt der Stil [der Odyssee] 
nach Art der geistesverwandten hinteren Buecher der Jitas, zur Abstraction 
und Kuenstlichen Metaphern, waehrend er von der naiven Sinnlichkeit sich 
entfernt; nicht minder wechselt er aber auch nach Buechern. Da bei 
Homer die Zahl der fuer abstrakten Wortsinn bestimmten Endungen klein 
ist, 80 darf man nicht uebersehen dass solche weniger in den aelteren Buechern 
der Ilias, haeufiger in den hinteren Gesaengen der Odyssee vorkommen: 
besonderen auf -rus (ῥυστακτύς) und -σύνη κλεπτοσύνη, ταρβοσύνη, τεκτοσυ- 
vdwy. Das unpassendste Wort der Art ist in w 167 πολυκερδείῃσιν. 


Shorter items (p. 172), likewise assigned to no source, are: “ Das in 
jener haeufige ἀληθείην kennt die Ilias bloss Ψ 361, 2407,” “μαχλοσύνην 
bewog den Aristarch Ὡ 30 zu verwerfen.’”’ Burnouf, Hist. d. 1. litt. 
grecque (1869), I, 75, writes as follows: “L’Iliade ne renferme qu’un 
tres-petit nombre de termes abstraits exprimant des idées générales; 
l’Odyssée en renferme un grand nombre. ... Ce contraste des deux 
langues peut &tre alsement constaté par l’examen méme superficiel 
des Lexiques .. .” 

What we find here are general impressions upon a question 
believed to be of high importance. Was it not the most natural 
thing for a scholar to seek to substitute for such impressions precise 
statements? Croiset does not tell us in so many words that he made 
investigations for this purpose, but the language he uses strongly 
suggests such an idea. The result would be an article never printed 
(perhaps never completed), an’ allusion to which is to be recognized 
in the phrase “sans vouloir dresser ici une statistique compléte,”’ 
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with its hint at fuller publication elsewhere. That was, I believe, 
the source of Croiset’s statistics. 

Recalling now the state of Homeric studies in the eighties and 
Bernhardy’s remarks quoted above, what was more natural than for 
Croiset to institute his comparison between the Odyssey and the 
Iliad less such portions as were believed to be late? Let us make the 
hypothesis that he set aside OIKWQ and see on the basis of Mr. 
Esper’s figures to what results that will lead. 

The facts for -σύνη are as follows: 

Iliad Odyssey Both 
Croiset 6 14 6 
Esper 6 15 6 


Nore.—There are found besides μαχλοσύνη, μνημοσύνη, φιλοφροσύνη in 
the “late” books, and ἀγανοφροσύνη, παλαι(σ)μοσύνη in these books and the 


Odyssey. | 

Croiset has either missed an example in the Odyssey or has kept 
ἀχρημοσύνη (p 502) apart for separate treatment because of Aristar- 
chus’ athetesis of p 501-4. Otherwise the results of the two counts 
are identical. 

Abstract nouns in -ἰἢ occur as follows: 

Iliad Odyssey Both 
Croiset 21 32 17 
Esper 22 29 17 

Note.—There are besides: in the “late” books alone dyarpoyxin, δοιή, 
evrdoin, veoin, vorin, rvypaxin, ὑποδεξίη, χοροιτυπίη; in these books and the 
Odyssey dexein, ἀληθείη, ἐξεσίη, εὐκλείη, θαυλίξ. Also νηνεμίη, ὁμηλικίη, found 
in both poems, are to be kept apart because of the question of their meaning. 

Mr. Esper had adopted Scott’s lists (Classical Review, XXIV, 9) 
as a basis for discussion. The greatest divergence is in the Odyssey, 
which does not of course affect our hypothesis. It is no greater than 
might be expected in view of the difficulty (admitted by Scott) of 
determining exactly which words belong to this class. Croiset 
probably excluded for the Iliad oradin and included for the Odyssey 
Cepupin (cf. vorin), λοφιή (cf. Ludwich at τ 446 for ancient disputes 
about the accent), and ὑπερτερίη. 


1The matters mentioned in the notes appended to the tables are such as might 
naturally be ignored in a summary which was expressly stated to be incomplete. 
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Abstract nouns in -rés are found as follows: 


Iliad Odyssey Both 
Croiset 5 9 3 
Esper 4 9 3 


Nore.—There is found besides ἀκοντιστύς Ψ 622. 


Here for the first time the. hypothesis seems at fault, since Croiset’s 
figures are correct for the whole Jlzad and not for the Iliad proper. 
The fact must be weighed against the satisfactory explanation which 
the hypothesis provides for the figures of -σύνη and -ἰη. In my 
mind there is no doubt which way the balance must incline. I 
believe, therefore, that here there is an error in Croiset for which a 
number of explanations could be suggested. 

The hypothesis works. Croiset’s figures are substantially cor- 
rect, if we understand |’Jlzade to mean not the vulgate text but that 
poem with OIK WO excluded. Is there anything in Croiset’s work to 
confirm or to refute this supposition ? 

Croiset’s theory of the composition of the Iliad is that it began 
with a series of isolated. songs: the ‘‘Quarrel,’’ the “Aristeia of 
Agamemnon,” the ‘‘ Patrocleia,”’ the ‘Slaying of Hector.” By the 
side of these were other songs dealing with the same legend and by 
the same author but not definitely located in the series, such as the 
‘“‘Parting of Hector and Andromache”’ or the ‘‘ Embassy to Achilles.” 
On this theory it would be unnatural to regard the language of I 
aslate. I recognize the discrepancy, but would account for it on the 
assumption that Croiset’s investigation of the abstract was an early 
piece of work made before he viewed the “ Embassy’’ in this light. 

On the other hand there is a significant passage on the page (386) 
following Croiset’s statistics. After pointing out that ἀληθείη, an 
Odyssean word, is found in the Ilzad only Ψ 361, Q 407 “δὰ milieu de 
développements que pour d’autres raisons, nous avons df attribuer 
aux derniers temps de la formation du poéme”’ he continues: “On 
peut done dire, sans exagération que ce mot n’appartient pas ἃ la 
langue de |’Iliade.”” Is not this a warning against expecting such 
words to be listed as belonging to the Iliad? A footnote on the next 
page (387) shows that he does not think of the Doloneia as part of 
the Iliad: “le mot φυγή, qui est toujours remplacé dans |’Iliade par 
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dita ou φόβος (φύξις ne figure que dans Ia Dolonte).’’ Finally it is 
very noteworthy that Croiset does not here take into consideration 
the fact that the Jizad is longer than the Odyssey. He treats the 
poems as if they were of equal length, which is approximately true 
if |’Zliade is taken in the sense which I have ascribed to it. 

There remains the question of how far Croiset’s presentation of 
the subject can be taxed with a lack of ,clearness and of how such a 
lack of clearness can be explained. That question turns on what 
one has in mind when one speaks of the Iliad. A rather curious 
result of the Neo-Unitarian movement has been the apotheosis 
_ of the vulgate as established by Wolf. It is now apparently main- 
tained that the Jizad as written by Homer is the 15,693 lines that 
Wolf printed—no more and no less. But in the eighties of the 
last century that usage was not established. The word Iliad did 
not then have to be taken thus au pied de la lettre, but could be used 
to designate the genuine poem, disregarding its later accretions. 
Even then it was better to be precise and indicate what portions 
of the vulgate were thus discarded. This Croiset should have 
done; and no doubt he would have done it, had it not been for his 
intention of publishing elsewhere a detailed treatment of the subject. 
The alternative to believing this is to maintain that a blundering 
count led by accident to the results that might have been attained 
by setting aside the five books specified. 

There is, however, one blunder which Croiset did make, and that 
one Scott did not detect. It occurs in a footnote of the first edition, 
and was corrected by Croiset himself in the second edition. The 
total of Croiset’s figures for -σύνη, -ἰη, -τὺς is actually: Ilad 58, 
Odyssey 81; and these totals are so given in the second and third 
editions of his work. Cauer (Burs. Jahresbb. (1902), p. 119, and 
Grundfragen, p. 393) quoted 39 and 81 as the totals. Scott noticed 
the discrepancy, apparently regarded it as a blunder of Cauer’s 
in copymg or printing, corrected it in his article in the Classical 
Review, and still refers to it as ‘the final form of the argument.’ 
As a matter of fact the figure 39 was the one given by Croiset in 
his first edition, and it was not a misprint; for comment is made 
upon the fact that the total (39) for the Iliad is less than half of the 
total (81) for the Odyssey. 
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‘The explanation of this blunder is simple and clinches my argu- 
ment. The fact that the addition is given in a footnote shows that 
it was an afterthought. In a moment of forgetfulness Croiset 
fancied that 58 was the total for the whole Iliad and subtracted 
from it the nineteen words (listed above) which occur in ΘΙΚΨΩ 
but not in the other books of the Iliad. 

I have intentionally avoided any discussion of the merits of 
the argument itself, and have simply tried—it is the thing that 
should be done first in all polemics—to understand it as its author 
meant it. One may draw, as far as the present article is concerned, 
what conclusions he will from the distribution of these abstract 
suffixes in the Homeric poems. But it will be, I trust, impossible 
to argue hereafter either that Croiset was incompetent to compile 
such statistics, or that he was “taking over what he assumed was 
the correct figures of another and publishing them as his own.”’ 
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ATHENIAN MAGISTRATES AND SPECIAL PLEAS! 
By Grores MILLer CaLHOUN 


The Athenian magistrate in whose court a παραγραφή was filed 
to bar an action at law very often suspended proceedings in the 
original action and referred the issue raised by the special plea to a 
dicastic court for decision.2, He was not, however, obligated to this 
course, since he exercised very considerable discretionary powers in 
the handling of actions. He could himself sustain the plea and 
dismiss the action summarily if he saw fit, or he could even decline 
to receive a complaint when it was first presented, without waiting 
for the intervention of a παραγραφή.:Σ Furthermore there can be 
little doubt that his authority extended to the summary denial of 
ἃ παραγραφὴή, without reference to a dicastery.‘ This leads us to 
inquire upon what basis these powers were granted and with what 
limitations. What were the considerations that determined a 
magistrate at one time to reject a proffered complaint, at another 
to dismiss an action summarily at the ἀνάκρισις as the result of a 
παραγΎραφή, or in another instance to refer the question of admis- 
sibility to a dicastic court? Was he guided solely by his individual 
judgment in dealing with each case, or was his course predetermined 
by general rules of law or established precedents winch he merely 
applied to particular situations? This question, while in some of 


1The last of three studies on problems connected with special pleas in Attic 
law; for the earlier papers cf. Class. Phil., XIII, 169-85; XIV, 20-28. 


2 Lipsius, Recht, ἡ. 854. 
8 Toid., pp. 845, 854, 818 f.; of. MSL, pp. 833, 795 ff. 


4Cf. Platner, I, 158; Lipsius, Recht, p. 835. While Lipsius does not explicitly 
state that a magistrate could deny a παραγραφή summarily, he evidently assumes that 
he had this power, as appears from the words ‘‘Ist eine Einrede gegen die Klage ... . 
suriickgewiesen.’”’ This assumption is necessary and merely extends to παραγραφὴ 
the powers which magistrates are known to have exercised in the case of other forms 
of pleading. If a magistrate had been obliged to convoke a dicastic court for the 
trial of every plea in bar of action, however trivial or faulty it might be, judgment 
could have been evaded indefinitely by merely bringing in a succession of special pleas. 
The writer has cited elsewhere a case which indicates that public arbitrators could 
deny special pleas without reference to the examining magistrate (Class. Phil., 
XIV, 25). 
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its phases it concerns chiefly the student of special pleas, in its 
entirety embraces the whole matter of the powers and functions of 
Athenian magistrates. 

Schoemann long ago attempted to solve the problem by dis- 
tinguishing between the grounds for dismissal ‘‘welche ihrer Natur 
nach schon bei der Annahme der Klage zur Sprache kommen konnten 
oder mussten”’ and those ‘‘welche bei der Anakrisis vom Gegner 
vorgebracht wurden.’ In the first class* he includes cases in which 
(1) the person of plaintiff or defendant constitutes a bar of action, 
or the suit is obviously inadmissible;? (2) the defendant does not 
appear and the πρόσκλησις is not established; (3) the plaintiff declines 
to put his pleading in the form required by the magistrate; (4) the 
premises do not constitute legal ground for action, or at least for 
the action proposed; (5) the action is not instituted at a time pro- 
vided by law; (6) the action does not fall within the jurisdiction 
of the magistrate. In the discussion of the first, fourth, and sixth 
grounds, however, we note the qualifying statement that ‘wenn die 
Behérde iiber die Zulissigkeit der Klage nur zweifelhaft war,’ he 
could receive the complaint and wait for the defendant to assail 
its admissibility by a special plea. In the chapter on the special 
pleas,® Schoemann presents a list of the grounds for dismissal “ welche 
bei der Anakrisis vom Gegner vorgebracht wurden.’”’ And here we 
find repeated the first, fourth, and sixth items of the earlier list, with 
the addition of pleas of ‘accord and satisfaction,” previous judgment, 
and the law of limitations. When this classification is analyzed, it 
is seen that the items which appear exclusively in the first list embrace 
merely matters of formal detail in which the plaintiff could readily 
_amend his procedure to meet the magistrate’s requirements.> The 
really important grounds for dismissal, having to do with the status 


1 MSL, p. 833. 

3 Ibid., pp. 795 ff. 

The classification here of cases in which the inadmissibility of the action was 
apparent ‘‘auf den ersten Anblick”’ is of course illogical. 

4 Ibid., pp. 833 ff. 

‘If through ignorance or carelessness the plaintiff had committed some purely 
formal error in pleading, or presented his complaint at the wrong time, or neglected 


to have proof of the πρόσκλησις at hand, he was doubtless given an opportunity of 
rectifying the mistake before his suit was thrown out of court. 
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of plaintiff or defendant, the legal basis of the action, and the com- 
petency of the court, appear in both lists. Furthermore it is quite 
conceivable that under certain circumstances a magistrate might, 
without waiting for a παραγραφή, refuse to receive a complaint on 
one of the grounds that are here assigned exclusively to the second 
class.'_ We must therefore conclude that in general these causes of 
dismissal might become operative at any stage in the proceedings 
and that the distinction attempted by Schoemann is unsound. If 
this be so, his contribution toward the solution of our problem is 
reduced to the rather vague statements that the magistrate could 
accept a complaint and await the filing of a special plea if he “iiber 
die Zulassigkeit der Klage nur zweifelhaft war,” and that he could 
refer the special plea to a dicastic court “wenn sie selbst dariiber 
nicht entscheiden konnte oder wollte.’”’ These bring us no nearer 
to a real comprehension of the principles that guided him in the 
exercise of his functions. 
| Heffter had been content to dismiss the problem with the mere 
conjecture ‘‘dass die Archonten eine ganz unstatthaft scheinende 
Klage zurtickweisen konnten.’* Platner gave it more serious con- 
sideration and distinguished between the summary rejection of 8 
complaint’ and the handling of a special plea,‘ which might be decided 
by the magistrate or referred to a dicastic court. His treatment, 
which is chiefly concerned with the plea to the jurisdiction, is less 
systematic and complete than Schoemann’s. It is open to the same 
objection, that he undertakes to define the magistrate’s powers by 
classification of the various grounds for dismissal. He assumes 
certain classes of objections to have been decided by the magistrate 
and others to have been reserved for trial before the dicasts, and 
does not perceive that most pleas in bar of action might in one case 
be ruled on by the magistrate and in another brought before a 
dicastic court. Platner’s nearest approach to the formulation of any 
general principle is the interesting suggestion that pure questions 
1 For example, the magistrate might discover from a statement of the plaintiff 
that the latter was, through ignorance of the law, presenting a complaint that was 
barred by the ‘‘statute of limitations.'’ In such a case he certainly would not wait 
for the ἀνάκρισις and the filing of a special plea but would reject the complaint on the 
basis of the plaintiff's admission. 
ΣῬ, 288. 3 Vol. I, p. 125. 4 Jbid., pp. 158 ff. 
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of law might have been decided by the magistrates. Unfortunately 
he does not proceed to a critical examination of the question he 
raises, since he finds an obstacle in the special pleas based on the 
amnesty,? but turns aside to the consideration of pleas to the 
jurisdiction and does not return to the more general aspects of 
the problem. 

Lipsius in his revision of Der Aitische Process adopted Schoe- 
mann’s conclusions practically without change or comment? In 
Das Aitische Recht he makes very considerable changes in the arrange- 
ment of the material and gives less prominence to the classification 
that has been discussed,‘ but his conclusions are not different in any 
essential respect. There is unfortunately the same vagueness 
wherever the real problem is touched upon. “In solchen Fallen, 
in denen die Unszulassigkeit der Klage unzweifelhaft war,’ the 
magistrate must have had the right of summary rejection® “In 
den weit zahlreicheren Fallen, in denen es einem Zweifel unterlag, 
ob eine Klage tiberhaupt oder wenigstens in der gewahliten Form . 
und vor der angerufenen Behérde gesetzlich zulassig war, der Beamte 
es auf die Eimrede des Gegners gegen ihre Zuliassigkeit ankommen 
liess.’”* Approximately a century of investigation has got us no 
further than this from Schaemann’s “ Zweifelhaftigkeit.”’ It remains 
to be seen whether a search for cases and a careful analysis of the 
considerations upon which a dismissal might properly be based at 
the different stages in the preparation of a case for trial will be pro- 
ductive of any more definite results. 

First to be considered is the rejection of a complaint by the 
magistrate prior to the introduction of the defendant’s pleading 
and consequently without the intervention of παραγραφῆ. A case 
which manifestly belongs here is that in which the βασιλεύς refused 


1Vol. I, p. 158. 


2 Platner’s reasoning here is faulty. In the law to which he refers (Isoc. xviii. 2) 
the clause τοὺς δ᾽ ἄρχοντας περὶ τούτου πρῶτον εἰσάγειν directs merely that the special 
plea is to be brought to trial and decided before the original action can proceed. 
Furthermore, the writer cannot subscribe to the view that pleas based on the amnesty 
involved only questions of law. The real obstacle to the assumption that pure ques- 
tions of law were decided by the magistrates lies in the nature of the dicastic courts 
and the fundamental theory of their institution (cf. infra, p. 349). 

3 MSL, pp. 795 ff., 833 ff. δ Tdid., pp. 818 f., 845. 


4 Ibid., pp. 818 f. 6 Tbid., p. 845. 
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to entertain Philocrates’ action against the Choregus for homicide.! 
When the complaint was tendered, the magistrate, after having 
read out the laws which required him to hold three wpodixacia: in 
three successive months and to bring the action into court in the 
fourth month, pointed out that the time remaining to his term of 
office was insufficient and that he was not permitted to hand over 
an action pending to his successor. In this instance of rejection 
“auf den ersten Anblick’’ the grounds of the magistrate’s action 
are quite clear. His course is determined by the laws in his posses- 
sion and by a fact of which he takes judicial notice, namely, the date 
on which his term of office expires. It is quite likely that in the same 
way the magistrate would dismiss an action if facts which constituted 
a bar to its admissibility were confessed on the face of the complaint. 
For example, to take an extreme case, we cannot believe that the 
polemarch would entertain a complaint in a civil action in which the 
parties were given the official designations that showed them to be 
Athenian citizens. 

Quite as instructive are a number of cases which show that 
magistrates could dismiss actions upon the basis of facts established 
by examination of the plaintiff. The so-called Draconian laws 
concerning homicide required that plaintiffs should be interrogated 
regarding their relationship to the victim and should affirm upon 
oath that they were within the degree of relationship that conferred 
the right of prosecution.? If they declined to take the oath and 
thereby admitted that they were not entitled to prosecute, the action 
was dismissed. This same principle is illustrated by the action of 
the Eleyen in connection with the ἀπαγωγή brought by Dionysius 
against Agoratus. The complaint did not contain the phrase 
ἐπ᾽ αὐτοφώρῳ, and the Eleven ‘“compelled’’ Dionysius to insert it.* 
This must mean, as Lipsius has’ observed,‘ that they would have 
rejected the action if he had refused to make the insertion. A 
refusal to include the affirmation demanded could have been con- 
strued only as an admission that the circumstances of the offense 


1 Ant. vi. 38, 42: cf. Lipsius, Recht, p. 809. 

2 [Dem.] xlvii. 70 ff., especially 72: ἐν τῷ ὅρκῳ ἐπερωτᾶν τί προσήκων ἐστίν. 
3 Lys. xiii. 85-87; cf. Lys. x. 10. 

4 Recht, p. 819. 
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did not legally justify prosecution by draywyn. Another case that 
is interesting in this connection is that of a claimant for an estate 
who was “compelled” at the ἀνάκρισις to insert in his pleading, in 
order to prevent the summary rejection of his suit, the statement 
that his mother was the sister of the testator.' What we are dealing 
with in these cases is no mere meticulous observance of formal 
nicety. In each instance the affirmation required by the magistrate 
is necessary to put in controversy facts upon which the admissibility 
of the action is directly conditioned. A refusal to make the affirma- 
tion would have established conclusively the inadmissibility of the 
action sought. 

It is of the utmost importance to note in regard to these cases 
that, while the plaintiff’s refusal to plead a fact upon which his 
right of action depends is regarded as conclusively establishing the 
inadmissibility of his suit, his affirmative declaration of such a fact 
is not conclusive but merely serves to raise an issue which it is for 
the dicasts to decide. So in the Agoratus case a refusal to plead 
that the offender was taken ἐπ᾽ αὐτοφώρῳ would have resulted in the 
immediate dismissal of the action by the magistrates, but the plain- 
tiff’s declaration that he was so taken merely puts the matter in issue. 
The magistrate has no authority to decide the question of fact thus 
raised, but can only receive the pleading and prepare it for presenta- 
tion to the dicastic court. In these instances then we have a clear 
and definite basis for the summary rejection of a complaint. The 
magistrate knows the laws governing the admissibility of actions, for 
he is in possession of official copies.2 That is to say, he knows what 
several actions fall within his jurisdiction, the times at which they 
may properly be instituted, and the persons in whom the right of action 
is reposed as well as the issues of fact that may properly be raised by 
the plaintiff’s declaration in each several action. These laws he . 
applies to facts of which he takes judicial notice, or those which appear 


1 Taaeus x. 2: ἠνάγκασμαι. . .. τὴν μητέρα τὴν ἐμὴν ἐν τῇ ἀνακρίσει ᾿Αριστάρχου 
εἶναι ἀδελφὴν προσγράψασθαι. Wyse seems to be on safe ground when he concludes 
that the speaker had no valid claim to the estate as grandson of Aristarchus I, ‘‘and 
was only allowed to proceed on condition of amending his plea and petitioning as 
nephew of Aristarchus II” (Isaeus, Ὁ. 651; cf. p. 654). See also Lipsius, Recht, 
p. 819, n. 55. 


2 Ant. vi. 38; CIA i. 61. 5-6. 
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on the face of the complaint, or are conclusively established by admis- 
sions of the plaintiff, or by the plaintiff’s refusal to plead. If any 
of these facts, so established, constitutes a bar to the admissibility 
of the action, he has no choice but to dismiss the suit at whatever 
point in the proceedings its inadmissibility is established. But if 
its inadmissibility is not so established, and an issue of fact is properly 
tendered by the plaintiff, the magistrate cannot dismiss the action. 

We have now to consider the conduct of a case subsequent to 
the defendant’s appearance and the filing of his pleading. This 
pleading might always take the form of an answer or general denial 
of the matters alleged in the complaint. In that event an issue or 
issues of fact arose upon the pleadings, and apparently the only course 
open to the magistrate was to refer those issues to a dicastic court 
for decision. In no case do we find evidence that an involuntary 
dismissal could be ordered where the defendant had answered by a 
general denial. This is entirely in consonance with the principle 
that was found to govern in the earlier stages of the proceedings, for 
to order a dismissal under these circumstances would be in effect 
to sustain the defendant’s answer and thereby to decide the issues 
of fact that arose upon the pleadings. 

In many instances the defendant did not enter a general denial 
but resorted to διαμαρτυρία or παραγραφὴ, pleas which frequently 
stated a fact or facts relied upon in bar of action.’ The question 
of admissibility thus raised was,.as has been noted,? sometimes 
decided by the magistrate and sometimes referred to a dicastic 
court. We may now consider the magistrate’s part in the proceed- 
ings that followed the introduction of these special pleas. Nowhere 
does the principle which has been developed appear more distinctly 
than in the procedure that was followed in case the defendant elected 
to set up a bar of action by means of διαμαρτυρία. The successive 
steps fortunately are well established.* The defendant introduced 
a witness who deposed that the action was inadmissible. Impeach- 
ment of the witness by the plaintiff was followed immediately by 


1 As, for example, that there has been a private arbitration of the plaintiff's claim 
and an award, or that the plaintiff has given a release from all claims. 


3 Cf. supra, pp. 341-42. 
8 See Lipsius, Recht, pp. 854 ff. . 
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the dismissal of the action,! which could be reinstated only upon the 
successful prosecution of the perjury charge. If the plaintiff declined 
to prosecute and thereby admitted the facts relied on in bar, his 
refusal was taken to establish such facts conclusively and the order 
of dismissal which had been entered by the magistrate became final.? 
But if the plaintiff brought an action for perjury against the witness 
and thereby accepted the issue tendered by the defendant, an issue 
of fact arose upon the pleadings, and this was not decided by the 
magistrate but was referred to a dicastic court for trial. 

We may now proceed with some confidence to apply this principle 
in the analysis of the successive steps that followed the filing of a 
παραγραφή. The magistrate’s first duty was to rule upon the admis- 
sibility of the special plea.? It is quite obvious that it was not within 
his province to question the existence of the fact or facts maintained 
in the plea, but merely to assure himself that those facts would if 
established constitute a bar of action as provided by the laws govern- 
ing admissibility. In other words, he did not undertake to decide the 
issue of fact tendered by the παραγραφή but merely assured himself 
that it was proper matter for a special plea in bar. If the παραγραφή 
was accepted, it next devolved upon him to give the plaintiff an 
opportunity of pleading to it.5 If the plaintiff declined to plead, 
which amounted to a withdrawal of his action, the παραγραφή was 
sustained and the magistrate ordered a dismissal. This he could 
do because the refusal to plead, like the refusal to prosecute the 
witness in διαμαρτυρία, was an admission of the facts relied on in 
bar and the dismissal was in effect voluntary. If a magistrate ever 


1 Tsaeus v. 17. 


2 There is a case (Isoc. xviii. 11-12) in which an action is brought a second time 
after διαμαρτυρία without prosecution of the witness, but this was clearly an irregular 
proceeding. See Class. Phil., XIII, 179. 


δ Supra, p. 338. 
4 Infra, p. 349. 


5 The plea to the παραγραφή appears to have been unwritten and quite informal, 
for in Nicobulus vs. Pantaenetus, a παραγραφή, the original complaint and the rapa- 
γραφή seem to constitute the pleadings before the court (Dem. xxxvii. 22 ff.). See 
Platner, I, 137. 


* Cf. the rule in common-law pleading that ‘‘issue when well tendered must be 
accepted’’ (Stephen, On Pleading {9th Am. ed.], *56—60). 


” 
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ordered an involuntary dismissal at this stage,! it could have been 
only because the plaintiff had admitted in response to interrogation 
some fact that constituted a bar of action. Failing such an admis- 
sion, if the plaintiff pleaded to the παραγραφή and thus accepted the 
issue tendered by the defendant, the magistrate must have had to 
refer the issue of fact that arose upon the pleadings to a dicastic 
court for trial. 

To sum up briefly, the magistrate’s power of dismissing actions 
was not exercised arbitrarily or at random, but was determined and 
regulated by a consistent and reasonable principle of jurisprudence. 
The laws provided, directly or indirectly, that the existence of certain 
facts should effect a bar of action in certain suits? At whatever 
stage in a legal proceeding such a fact was conclusively established 
and there was no longer need for the introduction of evidence to 
prove it, the magistrate dismissed the action.* But whenever an 
issue of fact was properly tendered and accepted, the issue that thus 
arose was referred to a dicastic court for trial. 

At this point a question of some importance suggests itself. 
What recourse had the plaintiff when the magistrate dismissed his 
action improperly’? If, for example, the magistrate disregarded the 
principle that has been developed and sustained a rapaypagy when 
its allegations of fact were disputed and should have been established 
by evidence before a dicastic court, had the plaintiff no legal remedy ? 
The magistrate was of course responsible for his official acts and could 


1Cf. Lipsius, Recht, p. 854: ‘‘von der Behérde suriickgewiesen,”’ Lipsius finds 
a case of this kind in Lys. xvii. 5: διεγράψαντό pou τὰς δίκας ἔμποροι φάσκοντες εἶναι. 
It is quite possible that this is an instance of dismissal, but we cannot be certain, as 
the wording of the passage does not exclude the possibility that the special plea was 
sustained by a dicastic court. 

2On the form in which these provisions were enacted see Class. Phil., XIII, 
174-76. An example of a provision which operated indirectly as a bar of action under 
certain circumstances is the requirement of three προδικασίαι at intervals of a month 
in homicide cases; cf. supra, p. 342. 


8 The writer has been unable to find anything in Lipsius’ discussion of special 
pleas that may be construed as a recognition of this principle except the statement 
(Recht, p. 854) that in actions that were expressly forbidden by law ‘‘ wenn der Tatbe- 
stand nicht su bestreiten war, die Behédrde zur Abweisung der Klage befugt war, 
lasst sich nicht wohl bezweifeln.’’ This is a passing observation upon this single 
class of actions, and seems to be rather a reflection of Platner's idea that the magistrate 
decided questions of law (cf. Platner, I, 158; supra, pp. 340-41) than a recognition of 
the principle that has been developed in this study. 
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be held accountable for improper conduct at his audit or even at the 
éxtxeporovia which took place once in each prytany.! But it may 
well be doubted whether this provision for the punishment of the 
offending officer offered the plaintiff an adequate or convenient 
remedy for the injustice and injury he might sustain through an 
improper decision. Lipsius remarks that in cases of a certain class 
the plaintiff whose action was dismissed must have had the right 
“eine Entscheidung durch den Gerichtshof zu erlangen.”’ Unfor- 
tunately he presents no evidence in support of his conjecture and 
makes no suggestion as to the means by which such an appeal might 
be taken.?, However, there happens to be a case that affords a 
satisfactory solution of the difficulty. In Aristodicus vs. Pancleon® 
the defendant was cited to appear before the polemarch. He 
appeared, but when called on to file his answer to the complaint 
entered a plea to the jurisdiction in which he affirmed that he was 
ἃ Plataean, that is, a citizen, and could not be sued in the court of 
the polemarch. The plaintiff thereupon had recourse to διαμαρτυρία 
and produced a witness who deposed that Pancleon was not a 
Plataean. Although Pancleon gave notice of his intention to prose- 
cute the witness, he did not file a complaint within the prescribed 
time, and thus permitted the plaintiff to go on with his action and 
eventually to secure a verdict. We cannot be certain that in this 
instance the polemarch had sustained the special plea and was going 
on to dismiss the complaint, but it 1s very likely that this was the 
case. Otherwise the plaintiff would have been under no necessity 
of incurring the trouble and risk of διαμαρτυρία, but would simply 
have accepted the issue tendered by the defendant and allowed the 
question of admissibility to come into court on the special plea.‘ 
However, it is immaterial whether in this instance the magistrate 
actually sustained the plea; the importance of the case lies in the 
fact that it illustrates a simple and effective proceeding by which the 
plaintiff who feels that his suit has been dismissed improperly can have 
the question of admissibility brought directly before a dicastic court. 


1 MSL, p. 798; Lipsius, Recht, p. 819. 3 Recht, p. 854. 


3 Lys. xxiii. 13-14. The case is correctly analyzed by Shuckburgh (notes ad loc.) 
and by Wyse (Isaeus, p. 233). 


4 Infra, p. 348. 
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No one so far as the writer is aware has yet suggested a satis- 
factory explanation of the fact that διαμαρτυρία was employed by 
plaintiffs as well as by defendants. Heffter,! Schoemann,? and 
Platner® all state that διαμαρτυρία was employed by the plaintiff to 
oppose a παραγραφή filed by the defendant, and all cite the Pancleon 
case, which is the only instance of διαμαρτυρία on the part of a plain- 
tiff. Here the question has been allowed to rest. They do not tell 
us why the plaintiff should take the trouble of presenting a witness 
when he could achieve the same result without annoyance, delay, 
or risk merely by pleading to the rapaypag7n. Nothing is added to 
our knowledge by the observation of Lipsius that διαμαρτυρία on 
the part of the plaintiff ‘“‘nur selten vorkam’” because “‘das Vor- 
handensein eines Hindernisses leichter zu bezeugen ist als sein 
Fehlen.’* What we wish to know is why a plaintiff should have 
employed it at all, except when he was sure that the παραγραφή was 
a mere dilatory maneuver and that the defendant would not venture 
to prosecute the witness. Under what circumstances did it procure 
him an advantage commensurate with the trouble and risk it entailed, 
or when was it necessary to keep his complaint from being dismissed ? 
The answer is clearly that suggested above. Διαμαρτυρία was 
employed by the plaintiff in case the magistrate sustained, improperly 
in the plaintiff’s opinion, a special plea in bar; it was a means of 
appealing from the ruling and getting the question of admissibility 
before a dicastic court. 

It has been convenient to distinguish repeatedly between the 
magistrate’s application of the law to established facts and his refer- 
ence of an issue of fact to the dicastic court. This is not to be 

1 Pp. 348 ff. Heffter suggests (p. 349) that ‘‘es dem Klager nur erlaubt war, der 
Paragraphe des Gegners durch eine Diamartyrie su begegnen und dadurch das Ver- 
fahren in der Euthydikia zu erhalten.’’ But διαμαρτυρία can keep the proceedings 
to εὐθυδικία only if the defendant declines to prosecute the witness, and he would not 
ordinarily decline if he had already entered a πκαραγραφή on his own initiative. The 
proceeding could have had the effect Heffter ascribes to it only in case the παραγραφή 
was not a bona fide attempt to bar the action but a mere trick to cause delay, as it 
appears to have been in the Pancleon case. For if the defendant prosecutes, the 
plaintiff has gained nothing by his maneuver and might better have pleaded to the 
καραγραφὴ (cf. infra, p. 349). 

2 MSL, p. 842. 

® Vol. I, p. 165. 

4 Recht, Ὁ. 854, n. 30. 
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confused with Platner’s suggestion! that “eine reine Rechtsfrage”’ was 
decided by the magistrate, or with the principle observed in modern 
jurisprudence that questions of law are for the court, questions of 
fact for the jury. The examining magistrate and the dicastic court 
do not correspond to our judge and jury either in theory or in prac- 
tice. The dicasts constituted a court of last resort that exercised 
final jurisdiction in the trial of all questions both of law and of fact. 
However, there could have been no effective administration of justice 
if provision had not been made for an authoritative summary applica- 
tion of the laws that governed the admissibility of actions. To this 
end the magistrates were permitted, even after the final jurisdiction 
had been vested in the dicastic courts, to continue in the exercise of 
certain discretionary powers and to dismiss summarily actions they 
deemed inadmissible. Since a litigant could always take an appeal 
by διαμαρτυρία, this involved no surrender of authority on the part 
of the dicastic courts. In the event that a real question of law, which 
necessitated a judicial decision, was raised, the magistrate no doubt 
referred it to the dicasts as readily as he did issues of fact.2 The 
function of the magistrate was the application of the law to proved 
facts; interpretation of the law and determination of disputed facts 
were alike reserved for the dicasts. The basis of this distribution 
of functions is a distinction, not between questions of law and ques- 
tions of fact as in English and American courts, but between matters 
either of law or of fact that stand unquestioned or proved and those 
that require determination. Since in Athens there was little legal 
interpretation and pure questions of law were seldom raised,’ in the 
majority of cases we find the magistrate applying the law but referring 
issues of fact to the dicasts. Consequently the evidence available 
for a solution of our problem has to do rather with questions of fact 


1 Supra, p. 340. 


2 We have no instance in which a pure question of law is argued during the prepara- 
tion of a case for trial. But the burden of proof obviously would rest upon those who 
maintained that the magistrate would undertake to decide finally legal questions of 
importance. 


ὃ Occasionally we find a question of law being argued before a court, but the whole 
tendency of development in Attic law was away from interpretation and definition of 
laws through decisions and toward the simple and direct application of legislative 
enactments. 
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than with questions of law, and our conclusion has been formulated 
accordingly. In effect it is that the magistrate made no decisions 
which required to be based on evidence. This suggests that the 
Athenians were not unfamiliar with the principles of judicial proof.! 

In conclusion, it may be observed that the system of pleading 
which we have traced in its general outlines compares not altogether 
unfavorably with those that have been established by our own codes 
of civil procedure in many states. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

1 It will prove interesting to apply to the cases that have been studied the remarks 


of Mr. Justice Stephens (Digest of the Law of Evidence, Articles 58-60 [4th Eng. ed.]) 
on the judicial proof of facts: judicial notice, admissions by the parties, and evidence. 


ATHENIAN CASUALTY LISTS 


By GERTRUDE SMITH 


In CIA 1. 432-62! are collected a number of Athenian casualty 
lists covering a period of years in the fifth century which yield some 
interesting information regarding the method of publishing the names 
of those who died in action. Of the many questions suggested by 
these lists only a few have been treated with any degree of complete- 
ness.2_ Before proceeding to a discussion of them it will be advisable 
to outline the Athenian military organization. A psephism of the 
assembly authorized the mobilization of the troops and specified 
the number required for a particular campaign. The citizens of the 
first three Solonian census classes served as hoplites grouped in 
tribes which were identical with the civil tribes. The tribes again 
were subdivided into classes, each class containing those who had 
been enrolled for service in the same year. The Athenians rendered 
military service from 18 to 60 years of age and so there would in 
any year be 42 classes of hoplites enrolled under the names of 42 
archons, the oldest group passing out each year and being replaced 
by the incoming epheboi under the name of the archon of the current 
year.2. The mobilization psephism specified the classes from which 
men were to be called. The ten generals managed the selection of 
the troops. Under them as chief commanders of the army as a whole 
were the taxiarchs who commanded the various tribes, two hipparchs, 
each commanding the cavalry of five tribes, and ten phylarchs, 


1Cf. also 4. 1 (suppl. to Vol. 1) pp. 107-11. For a convenient collection of 
Athenian casualty lists see Malser, Verluste und Verlustlisten im griechischen Altertum 
bis auf dite Zeit Alexanders des grossen, 1912. 

2 MAlser, op. cit., on the basis of the historians and the casualty lists, attempts to 
estimate the losses suffered in the various battles in the fifth and fourth centuries. 
He reprints the Athenian casualty lists with brief comments on the date of the inscrip- 
tions and identification of battles and of individuals. His final summary, entitled 
‘Die Einrichtung der Listen’’ (pp. 108 ff.), leaves many interesting problems un- 
touched. 

3 For epheboi see Taylor, ‘‘The Athenian Ephebic Oath,"’ Classical Journal, XTIT 
[1918], 495 ff. 

4 On the whole subject of Athenian military organization see Gilbert, Conststutional. 
Antiquities, pp. 310 ff. For the organisation of the cavalry see Aristotle Politeta 
49. 2. 

(CLassIoaAL PHILOLOGY XIV, October, 1919] 351 
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each commanding the cavalry of one tribe. After the selection of 
the number required by the psephism had been made the names of 
the soldiers were posted.' From a passage in Aristophanes, which 
speaks of a soldier as not knowing that he was drafted until he saw 
his name on the statue of Pandion, it is apparent that they were 
posted by tribes, the list of each tribe being fixed upon the statue of 
the eponymous hero of that tribe.? 

Two passages in Aristophanes refer to tampering with the lists 
of hoplites. In The Knights Demos after his regeneration promises 
that when a hoplite is placed on a muster list he shall stay there 
regardless of any influence that may be used. 


ἔπειθ᾽ ὁπλίτης ἐντεθεὶς ἐν καταλόγῳ 
οὐδεὶς κατὰ σπουδὰς μετεγγραφήσεται 
ἀλλ᾽ ὥσπερ ἦν τὸ πρῶτον ἐγγεγράψεται ὃ 


The responsibility of the taxiarchs for these irregularities is clearly 
indicated in a passage of The Peace.‘ Even if it is assumed that the 
reference is here to changes made on the list after publication, there 
still must have been a muster roll different from the permanent roll 
with indications of the services performed by individuals on the 
various campaigns of a particular year. Each taxiarch naturally 
kept the service lists for his own tribe and made out the muster 
rolls for each campaign from his service list. These special pub- 
lished muster rolls naturally formed an excellent basis for checking 
up the soldiers to see if all of those specified presented themselves for 
the expedition.’ The taxiarchs carried the lists with them on the 
campaign.® 

1 Aristotle 53. 7. 

2 Aristophanes Pax 1181 ff. and scholiast: 

αὔριον δ᾽ ἔσθ᾽ ἡ todos’ 
τῷ δὲ σιτί᾽ οὐκ ἐώνητ᾽ - οὗ γὰρ ὃὯδειν ἐξιών" 


εἶτα προστὰς πρὸς τὸν ἀνδριάντα τὸν Πανδίονος 
εἶδεν αὑτόν, κἀπορῶν θεῖ τῷ κακῷ βλέπων ὁπόν" 


ὃ Knights 1869 ff. 
‘Lines 1180 f. The passage speaks first of the cowardice of the taxiarchs abroad 
and then of their unfairness at home in making out the muster rolls: 
τοὺς μὲν ἐγγράφοντες ἡμῶν, τοὺς δ᾽ ἄνω τε καὶ κάτω 
ἐξαλείφοντες δὶς ἢ τρίς. 
δ For roll call at the beginning of an expedition see Aristophanes Paz 354 with 
scholiast; Andoc. de Myst. 45. 
6 Lysias 15. δ. 
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Service was required of the allies, and it is a reasonable supposition 
‘that the quota required from each ally was fixed at Athens, either by 
the ecclesia or the military authorities, and that the types of the 
troops were specified. Then these demands were sent to the allies, 
who were required to mobilize and equip the specified number, 
managing the matter according to their own individual conscription 
systems.! Although Athenian cleruchs resident on alien soil kept 
their full citizenship rights and served in their own tribes, there 
must have been some method of mobilizing them in their cleruchies.? 
That there was some regular system for drafting metics is not to be 
denied, but the manner of their registration is somewhat obscure. 
Clerc advances the theory® that the deme register (ληξιαρχικὸν 
γραμματεῖον) served as a basis for metic military service. He bases 
his argument on the fact that metics were regularly employed on 
garrison duty at home so that the tactical divisions of the regular 
army were not necessary for them. Although the metic was kept in 
@ battalion distinct from the Athenian citizen,‘ he served with the 
tribe which included his deme. The theory is very attractive and 
may well be right, for a basis of classification other than territorial 
does not suggest itself. Light-armed troops recruited from the 
thetes, from the allies, and from the slaves were employed to some 
extent. In the account of the battle of Delium* Thucydides remarks 
in passing, ψιλοὶ δὲ ἐκ παρασκευῆς μὲν ὡπλισμένοι οὔτε τότε παρῆσαν 
οὔτε ἐγένοντο τῇ πόλει" οἵπερ δὲ ξυνεσέβαλον ὄντες πολλαπλάσιοι τῶν 
ἐναντίων, ἄοπλοί τε πολλοὶ ἠκολούθησαν. There were, however, πελ- 
τασταί and archers.’ It is impossible that their service was purely 
voluntary. There is no record of permanent lists of such troops, 
but there were apparently draft lists of all types of troops for specific 


1 When Demosthenes organized the reinforcements for Nicias in Sicily, Thucydides © 
merely says that he sent to the allies for troops (7. 17). 


2 Occasionally a list containing only casualties among the cleruchs is found. It 
might be inferred from this that although the cleruchs fought in the tribe of which they 
were members, yet they formed separate tactical divisions (of. CIA 1. 443, in which 
cleruch casualties of several tribes are enumerated). 


3 Les Métdques Athéniens, pp. 38 ff. 

¢Rastow and Kéchly, Geschiclte des griechischen Kriegswesens, Ὁ. 96. 
Xen. de Vect. 2. 3. $4.04, — 

1 CIA 1. 54. 55; Thucydides 2. 13. 
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campaigns.! Otherwise there would have been no means of checking 
up all sorts of troops, both citizen and non-citizen, since military 
service was required of all. 

These muster rolls, published for special campaigns and taken out 
on the expedition by the taxiarch, served also as a basis for checking 
up casualties while on campaign. The religious necessity for the 
recovery of the bodies of the dead is emphasized throughout Greek 
literature. The fact is best illustrated, perhaps, by the punishment 
meted out to the generals of the battle of Arginusae who, though 
victorious, neglected to pick up the bodies floating about on the water 
and to take from the wrecks those who were still living. After a 
battle the victorious side had control of the field where the dead 
lay, and regularly gave them up after a truce for that purpose had 
been made.2 Thucydides mentions only two occasions on which 
the duty was neglected in order to show the loss of morale of the 
vanquished.* It seems to have been the common practice for the 
winning side to go over the field and despoil the enemy’s dead as 
they gathered up their own.‘ 

Regarding the means of identification, there is no specific infor- 
mation. The hoplite, at least, had personal attendants,® and it may 
be suggested that these servants searched for their missing masters 
after a battle and thus aided materially in the identification. That 
the campaign muster list was checked up on the field as the bodies 
were picked up in order that they might find out immediately those 
who were missing is apparent from Thucydides. The passage 
shows that the Athenians had checked up the dead and knew that 
two were missing,:and were looking for them when the alarm was 
raised that enemies were coming to attack them. Probably first 
of all a roll call was held and then a search was made for the missing. 
In this case the Athenians sent back for the two bodies just as soon 
as they had reached the neighboring islands, and recovered them. 
The remains were not buried where they fell but were transferred to 


1 Thucydides 6. 26. 2; 4. 90. 

2 Tbid. 4.114; 1.63; 2.6; 2.22; 3.98; 3.100; 4. 14. 
33.113; 7. 72. 

44 44: 4,97; 5. 74. 

53.17. 64, 44, 
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Athens in some form, at least during the Peloponnesian War.! 
However, the identification must have been completed on the field if, 
as is generally assumed, the bodies were burned on the spot. 

There is no explicit reference to the immediate publication of 
temporary casualty lists as distinct from the annual lists, but as 
soon as practicable casualties must have been published in some 
conspicuous way. There is no more natural place than on the statues 
of the eponymous heroes, just where the muster list for the campaign 
had been hung before the soldiers set out. That was the regular 
place for the display of public notices and especially for military 
notices. In this way and through the return of the remains the 
families and friends of the slain learned of the losses. 

The scantiness of the information in regard to the Athenian care 
for the wounded is surprising. Many who were not absolutely 
disabled could escape from the field along with the other troops; 
while the victors could always recover their own wounded. Some- 
times also wounded men must have been picked up by their comrades 
and carried off the field during the actual battle.* The suggestion 
may be made that the personal attendants of the Athenian hoplites 
helped somewhat in carrying off and tending the wounded.‘ But the 
most puzzling question is the treatment given to the wounded of 
the defeated side by the victors. In the absence of any reference to 
the matter in Greek literature, Grote’s theory that they were some- 
times killed is very plausible. Occasionally two or three days elapsed 
before the conquered were admitted to the field to pick up the dead, 
and even if left alive by the enemy, those who were too weak to 
escape would have died in the interval. Sometimes they did take 
wounded as prisoners, e.g., Hippagretas,’ Tantalus, and some 

1 Burial on the spot occurred during the Persian Wars, at Marathon and Plataea 
(Thucydides 2. 34. 5; 3. 58). 

2 The fact that only the bones were buried at the funeral described by Thucydides 
(2. 34. 2) has led editors to adopt the theory that the bodies were burned at the scene of 
action and the bones were sent to Athens (see Marchant’s note ad loc.). In the first 
engagement in Sicily, it is true, the Athenians burned their dead and gathered their 
aor . the case of Brasidas at Amphipolis (5. 10); Alcibiades was saved by Socrates 
at Delium (Plato Symp. 219e-220e). Cf. 7. 75. 

4In support of this suggestion the case of Lamachus (Aristoph. Achar. 1174 ff.) 


may be mentioned. He is evidently cared for by his personal attendant. 
δ Thucydides 4. 38. 
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Aeginetans.! These two men were kings, it is true. The utmost care 
seems to have been given by the Athenians to their own wounded 
whenever it was possible. The services of physicians in connection 
with military operations is referred to not infrequently in Greek 
literature.2 Neglect of a wounded man would often amount to 
neglect of the rites due to the dead. In the Arginusae affair great 
emphasis is laid on the fact that they did not pick up the living who 
were clinging to the wrecks, as well as the dead. What was done 
with the wounded after they were brought back to Athens cannot be 
satisfactorily ascertained. The case of Lamachus in Aristophanes* 
may suggest, even if it does not prove, a method of providing for 
them. Lamachus is brought in wounded from a campaign preceded 
by an attendant who rouses the household to make preparations for 
the care of the wounded master. It seems plausible that they were 
sent home whenever possible, for the Athenian state was not prone 
to do for its citizens what they could do for themselves.‘ Provision | 
was made by law for those who were permanently disabled,® and it 
is quite possible that the law included the temporarily disabled when 
financial aid was a necessity. 

The names of all who had been killed in action or died of wounds 
were recorded on stone and set up in the Ceramicus, where their 
᾿ remains were buried. Sometimes there were separate lists for the dif- 
ferent battles; at other times a complete list, including the casualties 
of a whole year, was carved on a single stele. In the earlier period 
apparently the list was made at the end of the civil year. It may be, 
however, that in the Peloponnesian War the lists covered the military 
rather than the civil year. The permanent casualty lists did not 

14, 57. 4. 

3 Cf. Collits-Bechtel, Sammlung der griechischen Dialekteninschriften, 60.; Buck, 
Greek Dialects, 19. This inscription records an agreement between the king and 
the city of Idalium, on the one hand, and a physician, Onasilus, and his brothers, 
on the other hand, for the care of the wounded during a siege of the city by the Persians. 
The date lies between 447 and 391. Xen. Anabasis 8. 4. 30: καὶ ἰατροὺς κατόστησαν 
ὀκτώ" πολλοὲ γὰρ ἦσαν ol τετρωμένοι. Cf. Xeon. Cyrop. 3. 2. 12. 

3 Acharnians 1174 ff. 

4 The personal attendants of the soldiers in war evidently, then, attempted to save 


their masters if wounded and accompanied them home, searched for their bodies if 
they were killed, and took care of the remains. 

§ Plutarch Solon 31. 

6 Malser (op. cit., ἡ. 108) cites Thuc. 2. 34 for this view. This evidence is by no 
means conclusive. 
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include prisoners or wounded. Apparently the same casualties 
might appear on different lists. This may be explained by assuming 
that in addition to the official stelae lists were set up for the individual 
tribes, for cleruchs, or for the knights... Thus CIA 2. 3. 1673, 
containing a list of 11 knights, would seem to have been erected by 
the knights for those who. fell at Corinth. The official list for the 
whole Corinthian campaign is extant.2 As a result the headings of 
the inscriptions vary, but in general include the places where the 
casualties occurred.* In one inscription place-names are scattered 
throughout the list of names of the last tribe recorded, each place- 
name being followed by the names of those who died on that particu- 
lar front.‘ In no inscription is a date given. They can be dated only 
from a knowledge of the years in which certain campaigns took place 
and are frequently too fragmentary to be assigned to a specific 
campaign. The tribal names always occur in the same order. Even 
if only a few are given, the same relative order is always preserved: 
Erechtheis, Aegeis, Pandion, Leontis, Acamantis, Oeneis, Cecrops, 
Hippothontis, Aeantis, Antiochis. 

No designation aside from a man’s own name, unless he was an 
officer, is ever found except in one case where the fathers’ names are 
given. It is difficult to ascertain the reason for this. It may be 
that the full designation appeared in the original muster roll and repe- 
tition was not regarded as necessary in the published casualty list. 

1 Cf. M&lser, op. ctt., p. 109. When the same names appear twice in the same list 
they indicate different individuals. Cf. Hicks and Hill, Greek Historical Inscrip- 
tions, 46. 


2 Brickner, Kerameikosstudien, 219. Cf. CIA 1. 449 and 453, where three 
names are repeated. 


3 CIA 1. 433: 'Epex@nldos οἵδε ἐν τῷ πολέμῳ ἀπέθανον ἐν Κύπρῳ ἐν Αἰγύπτῳ ἐν 
Φοινίκῃ ἐν ‘ANedow ἐνΑ γίνῃ Μεγαροῖ τοῦ αὐτοῦ ἐνιαυτοῦ. CIA 4. 446a, column 1: 
by Χερρονήσωι ᾿Αθηναῖοι οἵδε ἀπέθανον; column 2: ἐμ. Βυζαντίωι ᾿Αθηναίων olde 
ἀπέθανον; across both columns below: οἵδε é τοῖς ἄλλοις πολέμοις ἀπέθανον. A 
slightly different form is to be found in Brickner, Kerametkosstudien, p. 219. The 
tribal names are grouped at the top of the stone instead of being distributed through- 
out the inscription. 

4ΟἹΑ 1. 446: ἐμ Ποτειδαίᾳ ἐν ᾿Αμφιπόλει, eto. 

δΟΙΑῚ.Ὶ. 445. The official designation of an Athenian, consisting of his own 
name, his father’s name, and the name of his deme, regularly appears on the private 
monuments of the period. Méalser (op. cit., p. 80) conjectures that these are cleruchs. 
In a Thespian casualty list of the battle of Delium (JG 7. 1888) titles of honor, 
“πυθιονίκα and é\vuririxa, are added in two instances. 
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Officers, however, are always carefully distinguished. The first 
man named in the Erechtheid inscription is one of the generals, and 
in the list of names appended at the end another man is designated 
general.!. There is mention also of phylarchs,? phrourarchs,® tri- 
erarchs,*‘ and a nauarch.5 Apparently in the fifth century there were 
no separate official lists for cavalry and hoplites and naval forces.® 
At first sight there seems to be no systematic arrangement of names. 
But closer inspection reveals distinct alphabetical groups, e.g., 
CIA 1.433, column 2, lines 19ff., ᾿Αλεξίας, ᾿Αμύδριππος, ᾿Απολλόδωρος, 
Γοργίας, Νόθαρχος, Παρμονίδης, and column 2, lines 49 ff., ᾿Αγασικλῆς, 
“Adxas, Κηφισόδοτος, Καλλικλῆς, Κηφισόδωρος, Νουμήνιος, evddedos, 
Ὑπέρβιος. Often there are two names only which are in alphabetical 
order: Γλαυκίας, ᾿Επιγένης. In other cases there are several together 
all beginning with the same letter. The Athenian hoplites were 
grouped by classes, each class containing those of a single year. 
The Erechtheid inscription, containing 168 names, shows 71 alpha- 
betical groups. These groups must represent division into years and 
tactical divisions within the years. 

Cleruchs who served along with their tribes, even though living 
on allied soil, are normally included in Athenian casualty lists.” 
Ξένοι of CIA 446 may refer to metics, contrary to the general 

1 Hicks and Hill (op. cit., 26) observe that the second must have been elected 
to replace the first as only one general from one tribe could serve at one time. This 
may have been the case at the date to which this inscription belongs, but as early as 
440 at least there are references to two generals from the same tribe (cf. Beloch, 
Die attische Polttik sett Perikles, pp. 276-77). Aristotle asserts that at one time it 


was the rule to elect only one from a single tribe, but that the custom was changed 
(61. 1). On the inscription in question cf. Droysen, Hermes, ΓΧ (1875), 8. 


3 CIA 1. 447; Hicks and Hill, op. ctt., 87. 

3 CIA 1. 433. 

4ΟἹΑ 1. 447; 448. 

5 CIA 1. 453. 

6 For a list set up by the knights cf. CIA 2. 3. 1673. 


7CIA 1. 482 records Maétrio and [Alyd]yruw: (MAlser suggests [Βυζά]ντιοι 
and [ΣιγάΪντιοι as possible restorations). The Σιγάντιοι are mentioned in several 
tribute lists and the Madtrioe are included in the τάξις φόρους Again, cleruchs were 
called by the name of the people among whom they settled. Hence the two names 
might refer either to allies or to cleruchs. As there is no certain instance of the 
recording of allied casualties on the Athenian lists nor any reason for recording them 
there, any names of people in the casualty lists which are found in the tribute lists 
or the τάξις φόρου are almost certainly cleruchs. Furthermore these two names occur 
apparently in the enumeration of the dead of one of the tribes. 
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Opinion, for the technical name for allies is σύμμαχοι. Aside from 
this there is one possible reference to metics: éyypadot in the same 
inscription. Boeckh so construes the word. Several other inter- 
pretations have been suggested: that there were strangers resident 
in Athens who had received the right of participating in the ephebia 
as ἐπέγγραφοι; that there were strangers who had received by special 
decree the right of serving with the Athenians. Clerc rejects the 
first of these conjectures altogether and argues that the word refers 
to metics who had the rights of ἰσοτέλεια. This seems to be the 
correct view: the ξένοι are the ordinary metics and the éyypador the 
ἰσοτελεῖς. It seems quite reasonable to suppose that the metic 
casualties were cared for by the state in the same way as citizen 
casualties and that some provision was made for their burial at the 
annual funeral. It is merely an accident that so few inscriptions 
have been found in which they are recorded. To ψιελοί as a class 
there is no reference on the monuments, but twice τοξόται are men- 
tioned, one of the references being in the Erechtheid inscription, 
which refers to casualties only in the one tribe. That there were 
τοξόται recruited from the citizens is known.! Another case occurs 
in CIA 1. 446, where 9 τοξόται are recorded along with the 6 ξένοι 
and 2 ἔγγραφοι. It seems reasonable that if the men were citizens 
in this case they were thetes. With regard to mercenaries some 
arrangement must have been made, although there 18 no reference to 
them on the monuments if it 15 agreed that ξένοι of 1. 446 refers to 
metics.?. Isaeus® cites the case of an Athenian citizen who was 
killed probably while serving as a mercenary in a Persian army. 
His ashes were sent home by his comrades. It cannot be inferred 
from this, however, that this practice was followed in the case of 
other mercenaries. That some arrangement was made with the 
mercenaries when they were hired as to the burial they would receive 
if killed in the service of the Athenians seems natural if one considers 
the great stress which the Greeks laid upon proper burial.‘ There is 


1CIA 1. 54. 

2 Malzer (op. ctt., p. 109) regards ξένοι as mercenaries. He does not cite Clerc, 

δ Oration 4. Cf. Wyse’s introduction and notes. 

4 Xen. Hell. 6.1.6. Medical care as well as funeral rites are promised: οὖς δ᾽ ἂν 
ὁρᾷ φιλοπόνως καὶ φιλοκινδύνως ἔχοντας πρὸς τοὺς πολέμους, τιμᾷ τοὺς μὲν διμοιρίαις τοὺς 


δὲ τριμοιρίαις τοὺς δὲ τετραμοιρίαις καὶ ἄλλοις δώροις, καὶ νόσων γε θερατείαις καὶ περὶ 
ταφὰς κόσμῳ. 
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no certain instance of allies on the casualty lists. Probably they 
published their own lists at home. One non-combatant casualty is 
listed on the Erechtheid inscription, a priest whose name with the 
place of his death is set off, ἐν Αἰγύπτῳ Τελένικος μάντις. | 

This same inscription furnishes an interesting illustration of 
revision, for there are eight names added at the end in a different 
hand, including a general, three men presumably hoplites, and four 
archers. Either a revision of the lists must have been made after 
the original stele was set up or else these eight men were wounded and 
and did not die until after its erection. But since they received their 
wounds on the campaign which the stele commemorates, their 
names were inscribed upon it. 

Frequently along with the names of the dead soldiers an epitaph 
is given in the conventional epigrammatic form praising the valor of 
the dead heroes.! Occasionally the grave stone of an individual 
who died in war is found. Perhaps the most perfect and loveliest 
of these is that of Dexileos, the young horseman,? which belongs to 
the fourth century. This was not an official monument. 

It would be interesting if it were possible to get information about 
the yearly loss of the Athenians as compared with the numbers which 
could be brought into the field in a given year. Pericles estimates the 
man power of Athens at the beginning of the war as 13,000 hoplites, 
and 16,000 others on garrison duty at home, 1,200 cavalry including 
mounted archers, 1,600 archers, and the crews of 300 triremes.® 
But for no single year of the war can the casualties be estimated, 
since Thucydides’ statements are vague and no unmutilated inscrip- 
tion exists. For the year 458-59, for which the Erechtheid inscription 
remains entire, it is possible, by supposing another such inscription for 
each of the other tribes, to gain a general idea of the total casualties 


1Cf. Hicks and Hill, op. cit., 46. 
Ole rap’ Ἑλλήσποντον ἀπώλεσαν ἀγλαὸν ἤβην 
βαρνάμενοι σφετέραν δ᾽ εὐκλέισαμ πατρίδα 
ὥστ᾽ ἐχθροὺς στενάχειμ πολέμου θέρος ἐκκομίσαντας" 
αὐτοῖς δ᾽ ἀθάνατον μνῆμ᾽ ἀρετῆς ἔθεσαν». 
Cf. also the three-stansa epigram on the stele which commemorates the dead at 
Potidaea (CIA 1. 442). 
3 Hicks and Hill, op. cit., 88. Cf. No. 2 for an archaic epitaph. 


3Thuc. 2. 13. Cf. 2.31, which gives the numbers for the largest army which 
Athens had in the field during the war. 
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among Athenian citizens in a year in which the Athenians were 
active on six fronts. This inscription contains 176 names. If the 
other tribes lost men in the same proportion the whole number 
would be approximately 1,760 for the year. During some years of the 
Peloponnesian War the losses may be supposed to have been even 
heavier than this. Thucydides makes one general statement, that 
the war was the bloodiest of all known wars.! Sometimes in very 
important actions the numbers of the dead and wounded are wholly 
neglected, as for instance in the case of the decisive victory of the 
Athenians at Naupactus.2 It was always possible for Thucydides to 
consult the casualty lists at least before he published his history.* 
They were permanent and could have been seen after his return from 
exile. And it seems very probable that he did consult them in a 
great many cases, although he did not care to give the results with 
absolute accuracy. His attempt to find out the numbers of the 
Spartan dead at Mantinea shows his interest in the matter.‘ In 
short, Thucydides looked upon his history as a piece of literature, 
and although he is accurate in stating facts, he did not care enough 
about minute details to give exact numbers of the dead, probably 
because he considered such details relatively unimportant and 
inartistic. In several cases he gives numbers: when there is a great 
contrast between the numbers lost on the opposing sides, as for 
instance at Amphipolis, when Cleon and Brasidas were killed, 600 
Athenians perished but only 7 Spartans? again, when a large pro- — 
portion or a small proportion of the troops fighting were killed.® 
Thucydides’ statement that Hagnon at Potidaea lost 1,050 out of 
4,000 hoplites in forty days as a result of the plague is apparently 
based on accurate knowledge.’ In some cases Thucydides’ reason for 

11,23. Cf. Isocrates 8. 86 ff. 

22, 92. 

8 Cf. MA&lser, op. cté., p. 58. 

4 δ. 68. 2. 

86.11. Cf. 4.101; 4. 44. 42. 79. 


72. 58. In the case of the plague (3. 87) the numbers of those who died from it 
are given to show the terrible devastation. In this case Thucydides could have found 
out the number by counting those who were stricken off the original muster roll. 
It is not be to supposed that those who died of the plague in Athens would be put upon 
a casualty list, but their names would of course be removed at the first revision of 
the general muster roll. 
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recording the casualties on one side only is purely dramatic. For 
instance, at the surrender of Mytilene all emphasis is on the fate of 
the conquered,! and likewise in the siege of Plataea all interest is 
centered on the Plataeans.2 In some cases it must be supposed that 
Thucydides had no knowledge of the number of the enemy’s dead. 
He could not have had in all cases. It is noteworthy that he appears 
always to list the deaths of the generals with great care, both those of 
the Athenians and those of other forces? In a few passages he 
appears to give accurate statistics, but the even tens and hundreds 
of the numbers make it certain that they are merely round numbers 
except in a few cases. Often Thucydides claims only approximation 
in his numbers.’ Often no attempt is made at an estimate.® 

The futility of an attempt to estimate the losses of the Athenians 
in the Peloponnesian War may be seen by tabulating the casualties 
given by Thucydides in those battles of the Archidamian War for 
which he makes an attempt to give Athenian casualties. 


Place Cavalry 


eoee50auoseeeeeeeeefeeeeee# ee 


Deliu 
Amphipolis Ἧ MAS) νον ΣΝ φ ξεν ον 
Be ΕΑ ΕΠ ΠΕΡ 


The average from this calculation would be about 850 for each 
year of the ten years’ war, but this average would be raised probably 
by hundreds if the total number of casualties were known. It is 

13, 28. 23. 62 ff. 


31.63: 2.69; 3.98; 4.38; 5. 10. 
45.10; 4. 44. 61.63; 4.101; 6. 97. 62. 65; 7. 84. 
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interesting to compare it with the casualties estimated for the year 
459 from those of the tribe Erechtheis, 1,760, which is probably an 
overestimate.! | 

Of the honors paid to the dead and the public funeral Thucydides 
gives a detailed description in his introduction to the funeral oration 
of Péricles.2 The public burial was an annual ceremony* attended 
by foreigners in large numbers, as well as by citizens and resident 
aliens.‘ The institution of it was ascribed to Solon in ancient times, 
as were 80 many laws.5 It was always easy to attribute praiseworthy 
laws to Solon, and not much importance can be attached to the state- 
ment. At Marathon* and Plataea the Athenian dead were buried on 
the battlefield, a fact which seems to furnish a terminus ante quem 
for the institution of the custom.’ The public burial occurred annu- 
ally throughout the Peloponnesian War. In the funeral procession 
there was a coffin for each separate tribe and in addition an empty 
coffin to indicate the symbolic burial of those who were missing.® 
The burial by tribes is significant, as from beginning to end the 
Athenian organization was by tribes. The burial was followed by 
an elaborate oration, the so-called λόγος ἐπιτάφιος. 

With regard to the maintenance of those who were invalided in 
war, provision was made by law that they should be supported at 
public expense. The date of the law is not known with certainty, 
although Plutarch assigns it to Peisistratus."° While there is no 


1 An estimate of the losses in the Sicilian expedition is impossible on account of 
Thucydides’ indefinite statements: 6. 52, ‘‘some troops’’; 6. 71, ‘‘not more than 
δ0᾽"; 6. 101, ‘‘Lamachus and 5 or 6 others’; 7. 41, ‘crews of 7 ships’’; 7. 45, ‘‘ consid- 
erable number"’; 7. 72, ‘great slaughter.’’ For an estimate based upon all available 
sources cf. MAlser, op. ctt., p. 33. 


22. 34. 

ὃ Plato Menez. 2496; Arist. Panath. p. 310 (Dindorf). 
4 Tsocrates 8. 87. 

δ Diogenes Laertius Sol. 8. 55. 


6 Pausanius (1. 32. 3) mentions stelae at Marathon set up over the graves of the 
dead and containing the names arranged by tribes. 


7 Hauvette, ‘“‘Les Fleusiniens d'Eechyle et l’institution du discours fundbre ἃ 
Athéne” in Mélanges Henri Weil (1898), pp. 159 ff. 


8 By “ missing’’ is meant those who could not be found and were thought to have 
been killed. The term does not, of course, include those who had been taken prisoner. 


9 Burgess, Epidetctic Literature, pp. 147 ff. 
10 Solon 31. 
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information on the subject, it may be assumed that their dependents 
were cared for at the public expense just as in the case of the widows 
and orphans of those who actually died in battle. That the state 
took care of these orphans μέχρι ἥβης is a fact mentioned by several 
authors.! 

In addition to furnishing financial support, the state apparently 
had control of the education of the children.? Aristotle speaks of the 
custom as existing in his time in Athens and also in other cities.* 
When the sons became the proper age to enter the class of epheboi, 
the state assembled them in the theater at the greater Dionysia and 
presented each with a panoply after an exhortation to virtue. For 
that day they occupied the front seats at the theater. After this 
ceremony they entered the regular ranks of the citizen body and were 
trained during the two years of the ephebia along with those whose 
fathers were still living. Isocrates® speaks of a yearly parade of 
orphans in the theater at the time of the Dionysiac festival. Doubt- 
less he is referring to the same ceremony which Aeschines describes. 
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1 Thucydides 2. 46. 1; Demosthenes 60. 32; Plato Menez. 248d; Lysias 2. 75-76. 
3 Diogenes Laertius 1. 55. 
ὃ Politics 2. 5. 4. 4 Aeachines. Ctes. 154. δ 8. 82. 
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THE EXPULSION OF JEWS FROM ROME UNDER 
TIBERIUS 


By EvMmrR TRUESDELL MERRILL 


A noteworthy incident in the reign of Tiberius (19 a.p.) is 
mentioned by more than one ancient writer,! but with difference 
of detail in the accounts, and without any comment on the puzzling 
questions it suggests—wherein they are followed by recent editors 
of their works. Modern historians do better than this, but none 
that have come to the attention of the present writer appear to deal 
with it in full appreciation of the problems involved. 

The conversion to Judaism of a highly placed Roman matron, 
and the subsequent embezzlement by a gang of Jewish rascals of 
munificent gifts they had solicited from her for the Temple at Jeru- 
salem, had so angered Tiberius that he resolved upon drastic action. 
Probably other unrecorded scandals had contributed to his frame 
of mind. The matter was laid before the senate, apparently with 
the recommendation by the emperor of the course to be followed. 
In accordance therewith 4,000 resident Jews of military age (quis 
adonea aetas, Tac.; tuuentutem, Suet.) were drafted into the service, 
and sent to do guard-duty against the banditti in the fever-haunted 
island of Sardinia (in proutncias grautoris caeli, Suet.). All other 
Jews were to depart from Italy, unless they would abjure their 
faith. There is an additional statement in Josephus that the con- 
suls punished (perhaps as mutineers with death) a great number of 
other Jews (presumably of the same status as the 4,000 conscripts) 
who were unwilling to serve, and pleaded in excuse the necessity 
that rested upon them of keeping the laws of their forefathers. 
It may well be that in reality they alleged an established privilege 
of exemption from such duty. 

The three ancient accounts (the alleged reference by Philo is 
too uncertain in interpretation to be cited, and the others too brief), 
by their general outline of agreement, and by the conjoined reference 
in all to action taken against certain other cults, show indu- 
bitably that they were derived ultimately from the same source, 


1 Joseph. Ant. xviii. 3.5; Tac. Ann. ii. 85; Suet. ΤίΡ. 36; Philo Leg. ad Gaium 
24 (159-61); Sen. Ep. 108.22; Dio C. lvii. 18. 
(CLassxroaL PHILOLOGY XIV, October, 1919] 365 
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and refer to the same event, and that the differences between them 
are due in the first instance to the choice by each writer of the ele- 
ments in the tale that most appealed to him. The accounts are to 
be treated as supplementing and interpreting one another. It of 
course is not to be denied that the careless imagination of each 
writer may have exerted some influence on his picture of the event. 
Ancient historians were not always scrupulously accurate and self- 
restrained in the use of their sources. When Tacitus speaks of the 
4,000 as “tainted with this superstition” (ea superstitione infecta), 
and says the rest (ceterz) were to be expelled, he certainly means 
only that these persons were all of the Jewish religion, not neces- 
sarily that they were all of Jewish blood, still less that they were 
all proselytes. The number of the conscripts as 4,000 is given by 
both Josephus and Tacitus. There may of course be some error in 
the tradition of the numeral in their common source, but the number 
is not incredible or even suspicious in itself, especially if lzbertinz 
generis, by which phrase Tacitus describes these men, is properly 
understood. What, then, did Tacitus mean by these words? Do 
they form merely a Tacitean variation for “freedmen,”’ plain and 
simple, or does the phrase mean a class of freedmen and their de- 
scendants? The particular combination appears to be used by 
Tacitus in only one other place,' where he speaks of a single person, 
a scoundrelly contractor, as Atilius quidam ltbertini generis. In 
the case of the 4,000 there might appear to be a prompting to the 
use of the variation in place of the single word lzbertinorum, in that 
he is speaking of a large number of persons taken together. But in 
the instance of Atilius no such reason is apparent for the use of a 
mere periphrasis (if Atilius was indeed himself a libertinus, about 
which point we have no knowledge). Yet it might be asked 
whether Tacitus could have had a concept of freedmen and their 
descendants as constituting a social or political class such as might 
naturally be designated in this manner. The question may with 
much probability be answered in the affirmative. In the time of 
the Republic a slave set free by his master, a Roman citizen, became 
thereby himself a Roman citizen, and manumissions by living 
masters or by will appear to have been frequent. Yet even then 


1Tac. Ann. iv. 62. But cf. such expressions as Ann. vi. 15.3 plebets generie, 
“οὗ plebeian descent.”’ 
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it took a couple of generations for the stain of slave origin to dis- 
appear,! and no one can imagine that, even in a country where 
slaves were not regularly (as they were in the United States of 
America) of an inferior race, a record of recent slave ancestry would 
socially be regarded as an utterly indifferent thing, although it 
carried with it no formal disabilities. By laws passed in the reign 
of Augustus (leges Aelia-Sentia, 4 a.p., Furia-Caninia, 8 a.p. [?]) 
and of Tiberius (Iunta-Norbana, 19 a.p.) the right of manumission 
was distinctly—some would say drastically—limited, and grave 
political disabilities were laid upon the shoulders of freedmen. 
Chief among them was the very important one that the manumitted 
slave no longer became ipso facto a Roman citizen, but probably 
in most cases gained only the lesser rights of Latin citizenship. 
His children inherited his status. In the persons of such ciues 
Latini was certainly thus established something that might properly 
be called a class (genus), a distinct group with hereditary character- 
istics; and Tacitus, who felt an ardent aversion for the sort of 
people that had furnished the emperors whom he hated with some 
of the most ready tools and emblems of their tyranny, surely might 
most naturally speak of men who either were themselves freedmen, 
or were in no long descent from slaves, by the scornful class 
appellation of Libertini generis. In the case of these Jews Tacitus 
would have a double reason for his scorn, for he also appears to have 
despised the race. It is likely, then, that he uses the phrase in this 
sense. What other brief expression was naturally available for the 
postulated purpose ? 

That the number of freedmen in Rome was very great may be 
inferred not merely from the immense number of slaves, which 
aroused the anxious fears of the government,? and from the fre- 
quency of manumission, but from the fact also that Augustus thought 
it necessary to check its increase. In the case of the Jews the pro- 
portion of freedmen to the rest of the Jewish populace of the capital 


1 Cf. Mommeen, Staatsrechi, ITI, ἡ. 422,n.3. It may pertinently be noted that a 
fair inference from a passage in Suetonius (Claud. 24) is that in the censorship of 
Appius Claudius Caecus (312 B.c.) the son of a freedman was himself called libertinus. 
How much longer the custom continued it is impossible to say, Suetonius being the 
sole authority for the fact. Maecenas, according to Horace, was strikingly liberal 
in not asking about the status of a man’s father, if the man himself was freeborn; 
but Maecenas would not admit a lsbertinus to his friendship. 


2Cf., ¢.g., Tac. Ann. iii. 53; iv.27; and Wallon, Histoire de l'esclavage, II, chap. 3. 
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was probably greater than in the case of people of other religions; 
for Philo, a contemporary witness, after commenting on the great 
size of the Jewish colony in Rome in the time of Augustus, says 
that the majority of it was composed of freedmen, captives in war, 
who had been brought thither as slaves, and later set free by their 
masters.! (This statement, however, taken as it stands, must cer- 
tainly be an exaggeration. Philo perhaps, like Tacitus, is including 
in his general class both freedmen and those descended from freed- 
men.) It is not remarkable, then, that of Jewish freedmen and 
their descendants 4,000 or more men of military age should be found 
at Rome in 19 a.p. Many of the Jewish freedmen of this age (18- 
45) were probably full Roman citizens (cf. Philo op. cit. 23. 157), 
for the limitations on manumission mentioned above were at δας, 
most of only fifteen years’ standing. Many of the rest of the group 
were Latin citizens. Others yet were probably tn numero dediti- 
ciorum. = . aaa 
The administrative temper of Tiberius was notoriously that of 
a strict legalist, with constant regard for conservatism and for 
ancient precedents. He was greatly incensed against the Jews in 
Rome, and meant to rid the city of them. Those who were pere- 
grinzt could be ejected without ceremony, as they were resident in 
Rome technically only on sufferance. But neither Roman nor ἡ 
Latin citizens could justly be subjected to the penalty of relegatio 
(simple banishment beyond a set boundary) by an arbitrary decree 
of the senate, but only on trial and conviction for a crime for which 
this was the penalty by statute provided. There was, however, 
another recourse. They were legally liable to military service, if 
duly conscripted. This is probably true also of all the Jews in 
Rome of proper age, for there is no evidence that Jews resident in 
Italy had ever been formally exempted from this burden, which 
rested upon socit as upon peregrint dediticiz. It is quite possible, 
however, that in practice Jews had been passed over (as at times 
in other quarters of the Roman world), and they may have come to 
consider such exemption one of their established privileges. But 
if Tiberius permitted it to be pleaded by such resident Jews of 
military age as were Roman or Latin citizens, he would be left 
helpless against them in the present case, and would be supporting 
1 Philo. Leg. ad Gatum 23 (155). 
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the manifestly novel and pernicious theory that a man could plead 
religious scruples as a pacificist in order to avoid his duty to Rome 
as a citizen; and this in face of the fact that Jews would fight in 
their own quarrels without hesitation. About the theoretical duty 
that rested even upon peregrini of military age to render service in 
the auxiliary forces, Tiberius apparently cared nothing. He was 
content to let that question rest, so long as he could effectively rid 
the city of such non-Roman and non-Latin Jews by order of expul- 
sion. Hence the discrimination that was made. What was done 
about Jews who were Roman citizens but not lzbertint generis, we 
are not informed. It was open to Tiberius, of course, to draft 
such men into the legions, if he did not choose to lump them in with 
the men l[zbertint generis, in disregard of precedent. As it was, he 
probably took no action concerning them, their number being so 
small as to be negligible! As regards the Jews libertint generis 
who were over or under military age, they also probably escaped 
discipline altogether (unless they were in numero dediticiorum), and 
with the Roman citizens just mentioned furnished the nucleus for 
that large and flourishing colony that repeopled the Ghetto in 
Trastevere in the later years of Tiberius and, with brief intervals 
of exclusion, for many centuries thereafter. Acts of expulsion like 
this, frequently mentioned in Roman history, were never intended 
to be permanent in their application. For the probable fate of 
the third class of freedmen, those 7n numero dediticiorum, see what 
is said below. | | 
Freedmen were as 2 rule not enrolled in the legions, but, like 
Latin citizens and soci in general, only in the auxiliary forces. 
Emergency, however, might lead even to the legionary enrolment 
of such plebs uernacula,? perhaps regularly conjoined in the case of 
freedmen with the grant (to those who did not already possess it) 
of full citizenship under the fiction of restitutto natalium, and in 


1The somewhat amusing anecdote recorded of himself by Seneca (Ep. 108. 22) 
does not interfere with this conclusion. Seneca of course would not be in danger of 
being suspected of Jewish birth, but at the most of adhering to the Jewish religion. 
It is not necessary to suppose that Roman citizens, even of Jewish faith, were actually 
being subjected to any legal persecution, but only that Seneca’s father thought that 
in the excited state of public feeling his son might better avoid any ostentatious 
peculiarities of living that could be wrongly interpreted. 


2 Cf. Tac. Ann. i. 31; Mommeen, Die Conscriptionsordnung der roemischen Katser- 
seit, in Hermes, XIX (1884), pp. 14 ff. (=Ges. Schr., VI, p. 33). 
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the case of peregrint possibly the same grant without the fiction. 
The police-duty in Sardinia was of the nature of service usually 
assigned to auxiliary forces, and Tiberius had a precedent for it in 
the action of Augustus, who had in similar need conscripted freed- 
men and sent them, organized as auxiliaries, for guard duty in Pan- 
nonia and along the Rhine.' In the case of the conscripts libertini 
generis Tiberius probably made no distinction between Roman and 
Latin citizens; whether Augustus had done so or not, we do not 
know.? 

The statement made by Suetonius that in the case of the rest 
of the Jews, if they did not obey the order of expulsion, they were 
to be punished by perpetual slavery, offers a problem of some diffi- 
culty. We might be disposed to believe that Tiberius, notwith- 
standmg his consistent regard for law and formal justice, would 
not have revived, even in terrorem, a penalty with regard to pere- 
grint that might have been inflicted in the early days of the 
Republic, but was so far as we know without actual precedent in 
recent times. At all events, even in those most ancient days we 
are not aware that persons were ever condemned to slavery without 
hope or possibility of eventual manumission. But the lez Aelia- 
Sentia had provided that freedmen who had, on account of a record 
of especially bad conduct when they were slaves, been classed upon 
manumission in numero dediticiorum were forbidden to stay within 
a hundred miles of Rome, under penalty of being reduced again 
to slavery that should thereafter be perpetual.? It is quite con- 
celvable that in the immense population of the city of Rome this 
severe provision of the law of 4 a.p. had not been very rigorously 
enforced, inquisition being difficult and concealment of precise 
status easy. It is also conceivable that among Jewish freedmen in 
Rome were many of this class, and that Tiberius now put into execu- 
tion against them the stringent provisions that had fallen somewhat 


1Cf. Suet. Aug. 25. 2. 


2If, as Suetonius (loc. cit.) appears to say, these uexila were composed entirely 
of slaves who had just been manumitted for this especial purpose, it seems likely 
that none of them had been given full Roman citizenship upon manumission, but 
only Latin. But the certain date of the action is unknown. Probably Augustus 
meant to accomplish two things; to provide needed reinforcements after the severe 
losses under Varus (which would establish a date post quem), and to rid the capital 
of a part of the large slave population (see above). Suetonius distinctly states that 
he did not mix freeborn men with them. 


3 Cf. Gaius Inst. i. 13, 27. 
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into abeyance, and it is an echo of this procedure that we find 
imperfectly reproduced in Suetonius. Perhaps also it is unsafe to 
say, merely because we have no actual instances recorded, that the 
seizure and sale of the person as well as the property of a peregrinus 
who disregarded the order of expulsion might not still be the ordi- 
nary legal penalty for his disobedience. 

‘It hardly needs remark that the mandate of expulsion doubtless 
did not extend to slaves, who were under the control and restraint 
of their masters. 

It will be noted that even if the other interpretation of libertint 
generis be espoused (=lzbertinz), in the main the explanation of the 
incident may yet stand as it is given above. There would be but 
two especial difficulties concerning its application. The number of 
actual freedmen in Rome who were Jews between the ages of 18 
and 45 might seem extravagant, forcing the assumption of a total 
Jewish population in excess of that which it is easy to account for. 
This is doubly so if the additional item furnished by Josephus is 
true, and a great number of other Jews of the same status must 
be added to the enumeration of the 4,000 specifically mentioned. 
All these, and in addition those lzbertini who were above or below 
military age, and all women of like status (lbertinae), and all lber- 
tint dediticit, would certainly make a surprisingly large number of 
actual freedmen from which to compute the total population of the 
Roman Ghetto. The second difficulty is that there must then 
also be a larger number than the preferred interpretation makes 
it necessary to postulate of those persons who could escape all 
discipline. For with the understanding of libertint generis as 
equivalent to Libertini, no mere descendants of freedmen were con- 
scripted, and on the other hand, as they would all (except probably 
the descendants of dediticii) be either Roman or Latin citizens, 
they could not be banished by executive decree. Their number 
would probably swell considerably—too much for comfortable assur- 
ance on the part of the inquirer—the number of Jews who were 
escaping between the Scylla of expulsion and the Charybdis of 
conscription. From these considerations also the interpretation of 
libertint generis as designating a class of their freedmen and 
descendants is the more satisfactory. 
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The alleged reference in Philo! to the expulsion of the Jews 
from Rome under Tiberius calls for brief comment. Philo says in 
substance that the favorable opinion and treatment of the Jews 
that had prevailed under Augustus was continued in the main 
under Tiberius, except when Sejanus, wishing to wreck the whole 
race, trumped up charges against them. Tiberius, however, ascer- 
tained after the fall of Sejanus that his accusations against the 
Jews were nothing but malicious slanders, and ordered the Roman 
governors everywhere to direct their punitive action not against 
the Jews as a whole, but only against such evil-doers as might be 
found among them (and they were few), but to take the race under 
their protection and show its members favor as persons disposed 
to peace and quietness. Nothing is plainly said by Philo about 
any active measures against the Jews in Rome, but on the contrary 
it is.a fair inference from his words that such persecution as had 
been undertaken was confined to the provinces, and had not pro- 
ceeded far until it was interrupted by the downfall and death of 
Sejanus (31 a.p.), soon after which the order was rescinded, with 
other of his acts, by Tiberius. This would explain the absence of 
any mention of it by Tacitus or Suetonius. Moreover, the great 
influence of Sejanus in the administration of the empire does not 
appear even to have begun till some four years after 19 a.p. It 18 
therefore hardly possible that Philo’s story has any reference to 
the events of that year: if it has, the account is inexcusably blun- 
dered or perverted. But the indicated reversal by the emperor of 
the policy of hostility to which he had been in a manner committed 
by his action of a dozen years before, may be responsible for the 
growth of the Jewish colony in Rome which apparently marked 
the later years of his reign. Philo, it may be observed, had a diplo- 
matic reason for not recording any severe action against the Jews 
for which Tiberius must be held personally responsible. It would 
interrupt the array of uniformly favorable precedents of imperial 
procedure that he was concerned as an advocate to present. It is 
@ great pity that the especial book which Philo devoted to a full dis- 
cussion of the persecution of the Jews by order of Sejanus has been lost. 

UNIvERsITY oF CHICAGO 


1 Leg. ad Gaium 24 (159-61). 


THE COINCIDENCE OF ACCENT AND ICTUS IN THE 
ROMAN DACTYLIC POETS 


By E. H. Srurtrevant 


In Classical Philology, XIV, 234-44, I have applied a new criterion 
to the old problem whether the prevailing harmony of accent and 
ictus in Plautus and Terence was accidental or intentional. I 
determined statistically the tendency of the verse-structure to 
produce harmony in words of the several rhythmic types, and with 
this I compared the actual usage of the poets. The comparison 
showed that there was an effort so to place words in the line that 
harmony would result. 

There is a similar problem as to the Roman dactylic poets.! 
It is clear that there is usually harmony of accent and ictus in the 
last two feet of the dactylic hexameter and that clash of accent and 
ictus is more common than harmony in the first four feet, but scholars 
are still disagreed as to whether this state of affairs is altogether a 
result of the Latin system of accentuation and the structure of 
dactylic verse, or whether the poets paid attention to accent in con- 
structing their lines. In case we accept the second alternative there 
is the further problem whether their efforts were devoted solely to 
the securing of harmony in the last two feet of the line or whether 
they desired clash of accent and ictus in the first four feet. 

The dactylic poets had far less choice in the matter than the 
dramatic poets; in iambic and trochaic verse the ictus can be placed 
on any syllable of almost any word (férunt or ferint, nésci6 or nescto), | 
but most words can be got into dactylic verse with just one incidence 
of the ictus (ferint, néscio). In fact the dactylic poets had free 
choice only in the case of words composed wholly of long syllables. 
For the rest their only recourse was to avoid such words as ferunt 
in case they desired harmony of accent and ictus, and to choose 
them in case they wanted accent and ictus to rest upon different 


1 For a brief history of the discussion see Lucian Miller, De Re Metrica Poetarum 
Latinorum’, pp. 233-37. Miller fails to mention a suggestive paper by Humphreys 
in Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc., [X, 39—58. 
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syllables. It should be easy to determine whether they did as a 
matter of fact choose words which require harmony in preference 
to those which require clash, or whether their choice varied between 
the different parts of the verse. 

To secure a standard of comparison I have counted the words 
of the several rhythmic types containing two, three, four, or five 
syllables in several prose passages, namely, Caesar B.G. 1. 7, Cicero 
Cat. i. 1-7, Manel. 47-49, Cluent. 51, Caelius ap. Cic. Fam. viii. 1, 
Livy xxi. 23, 35. I have similarly recorded the rhythmic character 
of from 2300 to 2500 words of each of four dactylic poets, Ennius, 
Catullus, Lucretius, and Vergil. Tables I, II, III, and IV give the 
detailed results in the form of percentages. Here and throughout 
this paper words are reckoned with that part of the verse in which 
their accented syllable falls, except that a dissyllable whose ultima 
receives the fifth ictus is counted as belonging to the fifth foot. 
Words with the rhythm ~ ~ and with the rhythms ~ - and ~~ = 
with elision of the ultima are all included under the heading ‘“‘ Require 
clash of accent and ictus,” although no ictus at all rests upon them. 
To have taken into account this variation within the types ~ = 
and ~ ~ = would have made the tables too complicated for con- 
venience, and so I have preferred to make the necessary correction 
below (p. 379) in the supplementary discussion. The desire to keep 
the tables reasonably simple has also led me to include trochaic 
words with the spondees as permitting either clash or harmony. 
Trochaic words ending in a consonant had to be included because 
they are spondaic when an initial consonant follows, and it seemed 
unsatisfactory to separate forma and mitte from formam and mititit. 
I assume that such a word as armaque was regularly accented on the 
antepenult.! 

For convenience of comparison the figures in the several blocks 
have been added together, and they are presented in compact form 
in Table IV. The percentage of monosyllables has been appended; 
but even so the figures in each line of the table aggregate only 99 or 
a little more. The remainder is accounted for by the words of more 
than five syllables and by the decimals beyond the fourth place, 
which have been neglected in computation. | 

1 See Shipley, Claes. Phil., VIII, 23 ff. 
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TABLE IV 

ie: as we 
gash 3 | 33 

DhS Ξ 3 
send ΠῚ 558 
Edta | B82 ΕΒ 
Prose ..........eceeeeee 27 .87 19.57 18.29 
τα Miete Gees 41.6 18 . 24 20.64 
Complete | Catullus.....|......... 45.92 16.64 22.16 
ines Lucretius 37.33 21 20.9 
ergil........]......... 41.67 19.3 19.49 
peat eSigede Ghitvnns. gt τὔορτυ eee τον τες rae Sie: 10.24 
atullus...../......... ; 24. 9.68 

Feet 1-4 Lucretius 34.66 30 9.3 
A 3-4 | ene νερὸ ὦ 39.46 28 .06 6.66 
atte ΠΤ ΡΥ ΤΥ ot) 41.83 
atullus...../......... . 4 49.36 
Feet 5-6 ἡ rucretius 42. 10 2.67 | 44.68 
Vergil......../......... 46.54 77 46.54 


The avoidance of monosyllables in the last two feet of the hex- 


) 


ameter by Ennius’ successors has long been a commonplace; our - 


table shows that Ennius himself used in these feet only about(29 per 
cent as many monosyllables as might have been expected (10.49 
instead of 25.44 per cent). An examination of the hexameter 
cadences listed by Humphreys, op. cit., p. 43, shows that the use of 
monosyllables tends to produce clash of accent and ictus, at least 
in this part of the verse; it is very likely indeed that the reason why 
the later poets avoided such line-ends as Ennius’ Didna Venis Mars, 
cim magnis dis, and réstitutt rem was their desire not to do violence to 
the accent. But that some other influence was at work is indicated 
by the small number of monosyllables in the earlier part of the line. 
Since, as we shall see, other rhythmic types which are avoided in 
the last two feet are as a rule considerably more common in the 
first four feet than in prose, we should expect to find the percentage 
of monosyllables in the first four feet higher than the 25.44 per 
cent which represents prose usage. On the contrary all the poets 
examined show a lower percentage than this, and the lowest of all 
appears in Catullus, who most rigidly avoids monosyllables in the 
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fifth and sixth feet. What this further motive was which led to the 
avoidance of monosyllables I am not now prepared to say; and it 
would be unsafe to base an argument upon the statistics in the second 
column of Table IV until that factor has been identified. 

The third column of Table IV shows that polysyllables whose 
penult and all preceding syllables are long were greatly favored by 
the dactylic poets, and that after Ennius they were particularly 
favored in the last two feet. As already noted, these are the words 
which admit either harmony or clash of accent and ictus. It is 
therefore likely that poets sometimes preferred, let us say, portant 
to ferunt in order to avoid the clash which the latter word would 
involve. Nevertheless there was another motive which led to the 
use of these words; they would fit into any position in the line, save 
only the second half of the fifth foot, provided they had the number 
of syllables required. The use of words composed of long syllables 
facilitated composition whatever attitude the poets took toward 
accent, and therefore we cannot base an argument upon the great 
frequency with which such words occur. We shall presently have 
to consider the actual incidence of the ictus upon them. 

The fourth column shows that in the last two feet of the line 
the poets avoided the use of polysyllables which require clash of 
accent and ictus. As noted above (p. 374) our figures require a cor- 
rection at this point; a large proportion of the words of the types ~ = 
and ~ ~ = employed in the last two feet carry no ictus, and con- 
sequently involve no real clash at all; for example, isque pium éz se, 
té neque pdsse, att etiam tpse haec. Consequently the avoidance of 
~ + and ~ ~ = Is even more rigid than the tables indicate; the dactylic 
poets, especially after Ennius, generally avoided placing in the last 
two feet words whose rhythm required clash of accent and ictus. 

The fifth column of Table IV shows that the poets correspondingly 
favored words requiring harmony of accent and ictus in the last two 
feet of the hexameter. The difference between the 18 per cent of 
such words employed in prose and the 42 to 49 per cent employed 
in these two feet is even greater than the excess just observed in the 
poets’ use of words composed of long syllables. Here again the 
tendency is clearly marked in Ennius’ usage and is carried farther 
by his successors. 
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If a word of a particular rhythm was to be avoided in the last 
part of the line the poet might either use a synonym of different 
rhythm or recast his sentence so as to place the objectionable word 
earlier in the line. Our tables indicate that both methods were 
employed. For, while the third block of Table IV, which represents 
the usage in the first four feet of the line, shows much larger figures 
in the fourth column than in the fifth, the difference is not nearly 
so great as in the fourth block, which represents the usage in the 
last two feet. Consequently in hexameter verse as a whole the words 
which require clash are a little less common and those which require 
harmony are a little more common than they are in prose. 

It remains to determine whether or not the dactylic poets tried 
to place the ictus on the penult of words whose penult and all pre- 
ceding syllables are long, that is, of those words which alone permit 
either clash or harmony of accent and ictus. Our standard of com- 
parison here must be the tendency of hexameter verse to place the 
ictus on the penult rather than the antepenult of such words. To 
determine this tendency statistically I have ‘‘scanned’”’ 200 or more 
verses of each of four dactylic poets, as follows: 


Αρπν.ὶϊ Δ oS bow Bee Se See 


Then I have picked out all possible combinations of a long syllable 
and a following syllable of either quantity, and have recorded the 
incidence of the ictus. In the above line syllable-groups with the 
rhythm - = occur with ictus on the penult six times and with ictus 


on the ultima twice. In 320 lines of the Aeneid they occur with — 


ictus on the penult 1920 times and with ictus on the ultima 233 
times; that is, the ictus falls on the penult in 73 per cent of the occur- 
rences; the structure of Vergil’s hexameter tends to put the ictus 
on the penult of syllable-groups (or of words) with the rhythm - = 
73 per cent of the time. . 

For the second term of the comparison I have counted the 
incidence of the ictus upon words whose rhythm is —~= in about 
400 lines each of the same dactylic poets. In this computation I 
have ignored the words with elided ultima which carry no ictus. 
In the first 400 lines of the Aeneid words of the type - = have the 
ictus on the ultima 258 times and on the penult 466 times or 64 per 
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cent of all occurrences. While the structure of the verse tended to 
place the ictus on the penult of these words 73 per cent of the time, 
Vergil allowed it to stand there only 64 per cent of the time. 

Our problem, however, is chiefly a matter of the last two feet. 
I have therefore divided the line as above (see p. 374); each word has 
been assigned to that part of the verse in which its accented syllable 
stands, except that a dissyllable upon whose ultima the fifth ictus 
rests has been reckoned as belonging to the last part of the verse. 
Counting syllable-groups and words as before, I find that the struc- 
ture of the fifth and sixth feet tends to place the ictus on the penult 
of words of the rhythm - = 73 per cent of the time, and that Vergil 
actually placed it there 100 per cent of the time. A similar calcula- 
tion for the first four feet indicates a tendency for the ictus to rest 
upon the penult 73 per cent of the time, whereas Vergil actually 
placed it there only 39 per cent of the time. 

Table V gives the results of similar calculations for words of 
the three types - x, --=, πα and for the four poets, Ennius, 
Catullus, Lucretius, and Vergil. At the head of each block is an 
indication of the rhythmic group to be treated. The Roman numerals 
indicate the incidence of the ictus; I stands for the ultima, II for 
the penult, and III for the antepenult. In case a word has ictus on 
two syllables, only the ictus on penult or antepenult is recorded in 
our count. In each block the column which corresponds to the 
accent is printed in heavy-faced type. The third, sixth, ninth, and 
twelfth number in each heavy-faced column is the difference between 
the unhampered tendency of the verse-structure and the poet’s 
actual usage. 

The table shows that the dactylic poets tried to put the ictus 
on the penult of spondaic words in the last two feet of the verse, and 
that the tendency became stronger after Ennius. There was even 
greater regularity in placing the ictus on the penult of words of the 
rhythms --= and ---~=, but this appears to be chiefly due to 
the structure of the verse. If, however, we had reckoned to the 
fifth foot syllable-groups and words of the rhythms - - - and - -- -ὄ -- 
whose ultima has the fifth ictus it would appear that the poets took 
great pains to avoid clash of accent and ictus in these words. Accord- 
ing to Humphreys, op. cit., p. 52, the fifth.ictus rests upon the 
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ultima of a dissyllable or polysyllable in only 5.2 per cent of Ennius’ 
verses, and only four-tenths of one per cent of the time in Lucretius 
and Vergil. My count gives 1.73 per cent for Catullus. This 
increasing avoidance of line-ends such as ignts mare férrum, morialés 
perhibébant, amatorém quod amici, Tuditanéd colléga must have been 
due to the effort to make accent and ictus rest upon the same 
syllable. 

Table V shows further a very striking tendency to favor ictus 
of the ultima of spondaic words in the first four feet. This tendency 
is no doubt partly due to the restriction of words of the rhythms 
~ = and ~ ~ = to this part of the verse; for a spondaic word standing 
next to one of them must ordinarily have the ictus on the ultima; for 
example, Tyrids oliém, curriés fut, miht causds memord. But words 
beginning with one or two short syllables are too few to account for 
so great an excess of spondees with accented ultima as we actually 
find. Besides many a line could easily be shifted so as to put the 
ictus on the penult instead of the ultima of a spondaic word. The 
following lines of the first book of the Aeneid might have run: 


1 Arma virtimque cané qui Tréiae primus ab éris, 
50 Taélia sécum fldmmaté dea cérde voldtans 


instead of tdlia flémmaté secum, 

104 Rémi frénguntir; tum préra avértit et tndis 
instead of frdnguntér remt, 

159 Est locus in secéssu léngo: insula pértum 
instead of ést in sécesst longé locus, 

167 Diélces fntus aquée vivéque sedflia sdxo 
instead of tntus aqude dulcés. 

Similar easy shifts would avoid a clash of accent and ictus in 

& spondaic word in lines 8, 32, 35, 53, 64, 68, 69, 72. There may 
be objections to these specific changes; but if such alterations are 
so easy, Vergil could undoubtedly have found many which were 
free from objection if he had desired. It seems necessary to conclude 


that the dactylic poets preferred frequent clash of accent and ictus 
in the first four feet, at least in the case of spondaic words. 
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Some will criticize my discussion of the first four feet (particularly 
some of the suggested rearrangements of Vergilian lines) because no 
account has been taken of the caesura. I have two lines of defense 
against such an attack. It is likely that the position and character 
of the caesura was dependent on considerations of accent (compare 
Lucian Miiller, op. cit., Ὁ. 200). For example, the Roman prefer- 
ence for the masculine caesura was probably due to a desire for con- 
flict between accent and ictus at that point in the verse. Even if 
there should prove to have been some other cause for this deviation 
from Greek usage, that other cause, not the position of the caesura, 
would have to be taken into account in our investigation. 

In the second place, if I had taken account of the caesura it 
would not materially have changed the complexion of the figures. 
The alterations would have been confined to Table VI, and there 
would have affected only the first six columns. I have made the 
calculations for the first four feet in Vergil, with these results: 


= & ma & 
I Ir II lil 
Syllable-groups 32 68 89 61 
Worle. : i ; 1 ᾿ δά 


All of the above remarks apply to these figures as well as to those 
given in Table V. 

It is quite clear, then, that the dactylic poets tried to secure 
harmony of accent and ictus in the last two feet of the verse; and 
this effort was stronger, or at least more successful, with the later 
poets than with Ennius. It seems likely that Ennius, like Plautus 
and Terence, would have preferred harmony of accent and ictus 
throughout the verse; but since that was impossible in the hexam- 
eter he gained much the same effect by preserving fairly regular 
harmony in the last two feet. Ennius seems thereupon to have made 
8 virtue of necessity and to have employed clash of accent and ictus 
in the first four feet to help give his language that air of aloofness 
from ordinary speech which he regarded as essential to heroic verse. 
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The later dactylic poets seem to have confined this device to spondaic 
words, but in this limited field they employed it even more than 
Ennius had done.! 

If the dactylic poets cared to secure harmony of accent and ictus 
in the last two feet of the line, or if they aimed at any particular 
relation of accent and ictus in any part of the line, it follows that 
both accent and ictus involved stress. The Latin accent, in classical 
times as well as in the early period, was in part a stress accent. 


CoL_uMBIA UNIVERSITY 


1 Possibly the reason why Latin poets could employ familiar prosaic phrases was 
that a clash between accent and ictus removed them from their commonplace asso- 
ciations. At any rate Vergil has such a clash in the phrase (Aen. i. 207): rebus servdte 
secéndis, and Horace in (Carm. i. 14. 2) O quid agts ? (Carm. iii. 5. 42) capitts minér, etc. 
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A POPULAR COMMONPLACE 


In Modern Language Notes for April, 1919 (Vol. XXXIV, No. 4), I have 
called attention to the fact that through a typographical error, strangely 
perpetuated by editors through a period of almost two hundred years, 
Robert Burton, ir. his Anatomy of Melancholy (I. 2. 3. 15), is made to assign 
to Buchanan the following stanza: 

Dat Galenus opes, dat Justinianus honores, 
Sed genus et species cogitur ire pedes. 
In reality Burton quotes these verses without indicating in any way their 
source, and it seems probable that it is his own version of a vagabond saw. 
Popular sayings and witticisms are frequently altered as they pass from 
mouth to mouth and, like popular ballads, rarely can be traced to any definite 
author. 

In several of the old collections of adages interesting variants of these 
verses are found. I will start with the latest that has come under my notice 
and will work backward as far as possible. 

Ritzius, Florelegium (Basileae, 1728), p. 666, gives two versions: 

Dat Galenus Opes, dat Justinianus Honores, 
Pontifificat (lege Pontificat] Moses cum Sacro (sic) per civitatem. 


Dat Galenus Opes, et Sanctio Justiniana; 
Ex aliis Paleas, ex illis collige Grana. 
Seybold, Selecttora Adagia (Norumbergae, 1698), pp. 80, 81, reads: 
Dat Galenus opes, sed Justinianus honores: 
Pontificat Moses cum sacco (sic) per civitatem. 
As given in these two works sacco and sacro look like genuine variations. 

Likewise there is a reference to what is evidently a well-worn proverb 
in Morhof, Miscellanea Poetica, among some verses entitled ‘‘ Medicis.” 
Cf. Opera Poetica (Lubecae, 1697), p. 603: 

Sed sterili vobis, Medici, non forte placebo 
Munere, queis suevit ferre Galenus opes. 

Professor W. P. Mustard has called my attention to a particularly good 
version found among the Epigrammaia of John Owen. Cf. the Elzevir 
edition (1647), p. 142: 

Dat Galenus opes, dat Justinianus honores, 
Dum ne sit Patiens iste, nec ille Cliens. 
386 
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Turning next to Buchler, Gnomologia (Coloniae, 1602), p. 119, we find 
a, varied assortment from which to choose: 


Sunt artes Medicae caro de pane lucrando: 
Sanctio dat pultes Iustiniana bonas. 


Bartolus et Baldus, medicusque Galenus equorum 
Terga premunt, pedes it summus Aristoteles. 


Dat Galenus opes, et sanctio Iustiniana: 
Ex aliis paleas, ex illis collige grana. 


Rabelais, as we should expect, was familiar with the saying, and in the 
chapter containing the reference to the Dumb Wife (so cleverly developed 
in recent times by Anatole France) he changes it into a brutal parody against 
the members of his own profession. Cf. Book III, Chap. 34: 


Stercus et urina medici sunt prandia prima. 
Ex aliis paleas ex istis collige grana. 


The portion of his work in which this appears was first published about 1533. 

In none of these works is there any indication of source for the saying. 
Now whenever a good joke was going the rounds, it is usually safe to assume 
that Erasmus speeded it with his blessing; but in this case the vagabond 
was excluded from his hospitality. It is not to be found among his Adagia. 
However we may track it to a hostelry next door, an establishment in which 
some, not wholly without reason, have suspected Desiderius to have been a 
“silent partner.’”’ I refer to what has been rightly styled “the first modern 
satire,’ the Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum. In this work (1. 15), one of the 
obscure men, unintentionally of course, gives us a little light. He is a 
student of the law and he frankly tells us why: quia scientia Iuris est de 
pane lucrando. Unde versus— 


Dat Galienus opes et sanctio Iustiniani: 
Ex aliis paleas, ex istis collige grana. 


In this letter our law student complains that his studies have been hampered 
because he has not received a certain book, a Vocabularius iuris. From 
this clue a learned ‘Professor der Rechte in Erlangen”’ has shown that our 
student wanted the famous Vocabularius iuris utriusque, from which he 
takes these verses. Cf. Stintzing, Geschichte der populdren Literatur des 
romisch-kanonischen Rechts in Deutschland am Ende des finfzehnten und im 
Anfang des sechszehnten Jahrhunderts, pp. 129-44. The matter is put some- 
what more briefly by Bécking in his Supplementum to the works of Ulrich 
von Hutten (ii. 686). The article ‘‘Ars’”’ in the Vocabularius concludes as 
follows: Et sunt quatuor sciencie pre ceteris discende, scilicet, theologia 
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quae est anime pabulum, leges quae sunt egenis remedium, decreta, sub- 
limatio humilium, et phisica, morbi subsidium; unde, 
Esurit ars, decreta tument, lex lucra ministrat, 
Pontificat Moyses, thalamos medicina subintrat. 
Dat Galienus opes et sanctio Iustiniana; 
Ex aliis paleas, ex istis collige grana. 


This reading from the Speier edition of 1477 was communicated to me by 
Professor Mustard, and it agrees with two of the fifteenth-century editions 
that I have examined. Some editions show slight variations in spelling. 

Erasmus was probably familiar with this passage in the Vocabularius, 
and although it can hardly be adduced against him, as he stands accused 
by some for being particeps criminis in that little Pfefferkorn affair, yet he 
refers to it in his Economium Moriae (Opera Omnia [Leyden, 1703] iv. 434): 
Esuriunt theologici, frigent physici, ridentur astrologi, negliguntur dialectici; 
solus ἰατρὸς ἀνὴρ πολλῶν ἀντάξιος ἀνδρῶν. I cannot refrain from giving the 
racy version made in 1549 by old Chaloner: 

For as for Divines, they maie well enough walke an hongered: Mathematicall 
professours blowe their nayles: Astronomers are laughed to scorne: Sophisters 


are nought set by. Onely a Phisicion (as Homer saieth) is more worth then 
twentie of the rest. 


We have now traced a variant of our stanza back to a rather muddy 
source, a medieval law dictionary. The next question, naturally, is how 
far back can we push the dictionary. A reference in it to Pope Eugenius IV 
sets as the earliest possible date the year 1431, when he was elevated to the 
papal power. Stintzing adduces strong arguments that the book was com- 
posed not later than the second quarter of the fifteenth century. The 
author makes constant use of versus memoriales, these doubtless being tradi- 
tional in the schools. Therefore by the year 1450 our stanza was a common- 
place. I will cite one further document of the period containing the same 
idea. Aeneas Sylvius, before he became Pope Pius II in 1458, in a letter to 
a friend assails a common acquaintance, a young man whom he deigns to 
designate merely as ‘‘noster monarcha vel bipes asellus.” Cf. Opera Omnia 
(Basel, 1571), p. 619. 


Is poeticam contemnit, nec si Dii musas ei omnes infunderent, gratias 
ageret, quia praeter Ius civile nulla scientia est, nulla doctrina; omnes artes 
mancas praeter legum peritiam praedicat. Poeticam vero prorsus inutilem esse 
contendit, quae nec lucratur, nec vestitum. Solus [ustinianus et Hippocrates 
marsupium implent. 

Dr. Emil Seckel, in his Beitrage zur Geschichte Beider Rechte im Mittelalter, 
devotes 482(!) pages to the history of the Vocabularius, and he learns from 
certain manuscripts of this work that it was composed by a certain Jodocus. 
“An Gelehrten die Jodocus heissen, ist im 15. Jahrhundert kein Mangel. 
Ich kenne bis jetzt [1898] ein volles Duzend”’ (p. 20). However, one by 
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one, eleven unfortunate Jodoci are eliminated, leaving at the end Jodocus 
de Merka, ‘‘Licenciatus in iure canonico” July 11, 1427, as the author of 
the dictionary. The form of the Galen stanza contained therein is the earliest 
that has come to my notice. But if anyone have time and inclination for 
search, and (what is even less likely) access to such works, I will note for 
him that Seckel seeks to prove that the Vocabularius Jodoci is based largely 
on the Vocabularius Stutigardiensis, this in turn upon the Collectio Ter- 
minorum Legalium, and this again upon the Introductorium pro studio 
sacrorum canonum of Hermann von Schildesche, this last falling about the 
year 1330. Our Galen stanza may be in any one, all, or none of these; and 
here I will leave it. 

It has been noted that the second verse of Burton’s stanza differs from 
all other versions quoted. With the familiar idea in mind, Burton may have 
given it a “‘twist’’ of his own (genus et species=Aristoteles of Buchler’s 
version). Bacon frequently gives such new turns to his Latin quotations. 

In the definitive edition of Burton quotations and reminiscences must 
be traced and verified. The editor must be an omnivorous reader, saturated 
with both classical and medieval Latin. He must be another Erasmus 
or Scaliger. With existing conditions of scholarship it would seem that only 
8 syndicate of specialists could produce a final edition. An adequate index | 
is beyond one’s wildest dreams. | 

G. C. Scoaain 
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THE DIAPHRAGM AND THE GREEK IDEAL 
OR 
THE TREACHERY OF TRANSLATIONS 


In his essay on George Chapman, the poet Swinburne bids us feel the 
freshness, power, strength, and fire of that ‘‘exalted work,’’ Chapman’s 
translations of Homer, ‘‘considering the poems as in the main original 
works, the superstructure of a romantic poet on the submerged foundations 
of Greek verse.”’ 

In this judgment all who have any knowledge of Homer and Chapman 
will concur. To such it may seem incredible that after all the study that 
has been given to the matter of translation, after Matthew Arnold’s famous 
lectures on translating Homer, and discussion in more recent years, there © 
should still exist in the English-speaking world any one naive enough to 
quote Chapman as Homer and to derive statements of Homeric teaching 
from such a source. I therefore invite the reader’s attention to chapter viii, 
entitled ‘Spiritual Reactions,” in a book published in 1914 by Frederic A. 
Stokes, New York. It is written by Mrs. Diana Watts and called The 
Renaissance of the Greek Ideal. 
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The author says that she has discovered in herself a force which she 
alleges is frequently mentioned in the Iliad. It is, she writes, a condition of 
tension, which transforms dead weight into a living force, transforming the 
Homeric heroes and the later Greeks, who also, she says, possessed the secret, 
on the instant into a condition of almost superhuman force. Mrs. Watts 
says that much must be allowed for Homer’s poetical imagination, but she 
maintains that there is no doubt that this extraordinary force was always 
produced ‘‘by will-power acting upon some special physical condition, which 
resulted in a complete restoration of exhausted powers, taking away all sense 
of fatigue and placing the body under an alert control.” 

Further Mrs. Watts believes that Homer’s use of the words φρήν and 
φρένες (which Mrs. Watts insists on writing phrénes, with the long mark 
in the plural), ‘diaphragm,’ for mind shows that he knew ‘‘that on the 
strength of the diaphragm depends the strength of the spirit, that unquench- 
able flame of conscious will-power, οἷο." 

In proof of all this she cites Chapman’s Homer. The first quotation is 
from the fifth’ book of the Iliad. Atrides reviews his troops and encourages 
them as follows: ‘‘O friends,” he said, ‘‘hold up your minds; strength is but 
strength of will.” 

“Why,” asks Mrs. Watts, “‘did he say that?” And her answer is that 
“‘he knew that all that meant spiritual and bodily strength was in the 
diaphragm and he was simply telling them” to go through Mrs. Watts’s 
system of exercise, that is, ‘‘to brace their bodies into tension, that the will 
might have unhindered command of their whole natures.” 

But the true answer to Mrs. Watts’s question is that he did not say that. 
As the veriest beginner in reading the Iliad may see, Agamemnon said: 
“Friends, be men and take brave heart.” The word φρένες, diaphragm, 
does not appear in the line and the word “up” which lends color to 
Mrs. Watts’s theory in Chapman’s translation has no place in the Greek. 
The Greek phrase means just “take heart’’ or courage, exactly as we say it. 

The next alleged allusion to Mrs. Watts’s theory is in the twelfth? book 
of Chapman’s Iliad of Homer: 


The Trojans fought not of themselves, a fire from heaven was thrown 
That ran amongst them through the wall, mere added to their own. 

The Greeks held not their own; weak Grief went with her withered hand 
And dipt it deeply in their spirits, since they could not command 

Their forces to abide the field.* 


‘Meaning here,” says Mrs. Watts, ‘‘that had their physical control 


been stronger, the will would have beerrable to operate effectively, enabling 
them to hold their ground and to keep the fire of their spirits undimmed.”’ 


1Tivad v. 529. 3 Jl. xii, 177-78. 3 Italics are Mrs. Watta’s. 
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In this passage Chapman builds such a romantic and original ‘‘super- 
structure on the submerged Homeric foundation” that it is highly instructive 
to compare the Greek. 

In the translation of Leaf, Myers, and Lang, which is “‘literal,”’ the lines 
read: ‘‘For everywhere around the wall of stone rose the fire divine; the 
Argives for all their sorrow, defending the ships, of necessity.”” Chapman 
characteristically enlarges the Greek participle ἀχνύμενοι into the highly 
figurative ‘‘weak Grief went with her withered hand And dipt it deeply 
in their spirits.’”’” He has also enlarged ἀνάγκῃ, “perforce,” to the line that 
gives Mrs. Watts aid and comfort for her doctrine of Homeric tension: 
‘Since they could not command their forces to abide the field.”’ 

Again the author finds a passage in Chapman’s rendering of the 
eighteenth! book of the Il:ad which admirably suits her conception of Homer 
as propagandist of “Tension.” Polydamas (who in Mrs. Watts’s book 
masquerades as Polydamus) speaks to Hector: 

If ye yield, though wearied with a fight So late and long, we shall have 
strength in council and the night. And (where we here have no more foree than 
need will force us to, And which must rise out of our nerves)? high ports, tow’rs, 
walls will do What lacks in us. 

‘And so on, all through the Iliad,”’ writes the author, “runs the spirit of 
a force born of the will alone, which could be relied on to the very last.” 

The passage in Homer literally translated is as follows: ‘‘But if though 
distressed we listen to my words, this night we shall possess our strength in 
counsel and the city shall be guarded by her towers and high gates and tall 
well-polished doors fitted to the gates. But early when dawn breaks, armed 
with our weapons we shall mount the tower.’’ Of the parenthesis with its 
Elizabethan word-play and euphuism and its reference to nerves which 
Mrs. Watts italicizes as especially important for her doctrine, there is not a 
trace in Homer. Chapman is rather fond of the word “nerves.’’ In Homer 
νεῦρον means bowstring except for one passage where it is used for the tendons 
at the feet. It is not until Galen’s time that the word takes on the meaning 
of nerve. 

There remains one Homeric ‘‘quotation,” the only other which the 
author gives from the riches which she says are at her disposal in the Iliad. 
This she sadly muddles in quoting from Chapman. To those who have been 
able to follow her system of gymnastics to the end she ‘‘would say what 
Nestor said. to Atrides in the Iliad: ‘Suppose thy nerves endowed with 
strength superior—King of men, command thyself.’”’ 

Here, with a sublime disregard of punctuation and connection of thought, 
the author leaves out the last part of the lines addressed in the translation 
to Achilles and conflates the first part with the beginning of the address to 
Agamemnon; this in order to get an appropriate motto for her disciples. 


111. xviii. 273-78. 2 Italics are Mrs. Watta’s. 
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Chapman in full reads: 

Nor do thou encounter with thy crown, 
Great son of Peleus, since no king that ever Jove allowed 
Grace of a sceptre equals him. Suppose thy nerves endowed 
With strength superior and thy birth a very goddess gave, 
Yet he of force is mightier, since what his own nerves have 
Is amplified with just command of many other. King of men 
Command thou then thyself. 

Homer’ is simpler: 
If thou art strong and a goddess was the mother that bore thee 


yet he is higher than thou for he rules over more. And 
thou, too, Son of Atreus, abate thy fury. 


The author of the Renatssance of the Greek Ideal speaks of the necessity of 
turning on every investigation ‘‘the searchlight of austere and sincere 
criticism.’”’ On the whole one must think that she really attaches more 
importance to her axiom that the one thing needful is to know that we know. 
Herein she says lies the secret of all discovery of truth. It will be remem- 
bered that Socrates recommended the opposite belief as the one thing 
needful for that adventure. 

It may be said that such assurance in dealing with matters of literature 
and scholarship is rare among those who are ignorant of the great works 
in their original form. Yet this book is so striking an example of an unsound 
method that it serves as a, most effective evemplum in terrorem to those who 
believe that translations may in general do as well as the originals, or at 
least form an acceptable substitute for them. There are few great transla- 
tions and they are all in one way or another like those of Chapman or Pope 
or FitzGerald in being original poems built on ‘‘submerged foundations.” 
‘‘A very pretty poem, Mr. Pope, but not Homer.” This mutatis mutandis 
may be said of all. The translator of poetry is indeed between the devil 
and the deep sea. He must either give the literal translation and produce 
an effect of quaintness or baldness, or he must give the atmosphere of the 
original, the spirit and not the letter, and then, as Gilbert Murray says of 
his own beautiful translations, they cannot possibly be “‘right.”’ There is 
no middle ground in the translation of poetry—you must lose either style or 
accuracy in the translation, and the style and the accuracy of the translation 
will neither of them rightly represent the original expression. Browning in his 
introduction to his translation of the Agamemnon expresses his wish to give 
the Greek and nothing else, but though he goes so far as to transliterate Greek 
words in his effort to do this, he succeeds in making a poem that is supremely 
Browning. The simple words “ὑπαιθρίων πάγων͵,᾽) 3 which mean little more 
than “frosts from heaven,’’ he translates ‘frosts upaethral,’’ thus giving for a 
usual Greek adjective that could attract no attention a word that has never 


111. i, 277-88. 3 Aesch. Ag. 335. 
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been found before in English in this form and would be unknown to anyone 
who did not know Greek. The word “dread-lamping” is another example 
of his coinage in endeavoring to “give the Greek and nothing e 

Mrs. Watts is obsessed with the idea that whenever the Greeks used 
the word φρένες they meant the diaphragm. The parallel use of “heart” in 
English does not impede her from her foisting this meaning on Sophocles 
in the passage where Haemon says to his father that “the gods have given 
to all men mind the highest of all possessions.’? She believes that Sophocles 
is lauding the “‘training of that particular muscle, of all possessions the 
highest.”’ 

I know nothing of the merits of the system of physical training which 
is set forth in this book. It may be that the Greek ideal sees its renaissance 
in Mrs. Watts, as she not infrequently states. Her exploitation of the 
Greek literature, of which she is so ignorant as to believe that Chapman is 
Homer, is profoundly typical of an age that lays hands on all things for the 
purpose of advertising. H. G. Wells says truly of Confucius and Plato, 
“They have passed into the world of the ideal and every humbug takes his 


freedom with their names.”’ 
Gracs Harrrer Macurpy 
- Vassar CoLLeGE 


NOTE ON METRODORUS, FRAG. 1. 


Euseb. Praep. Evang. xiv. 19. 8, προβὰς δέ φησιν ὅτι πάντα ἐστιν, ὃ ἂν τις 
νοήσαι, Diels renders thus: ‘Alles ist das, was jeder einzelne sich denken 
kann.”’ He is evidently thinking of Democritus’ famous definition (frag. 
164), ἄνθρωπός ἐστιν ὅ πάντες ἴδμεν, and takes Metrodorus’ meaning to be: 
it is unnecessary to define the word “‘all,”’ its meaning is what anybody and 
everybody understands by the word. I do not think that either the Greek 
or the context in Eusebius will bear this interpretation. Eusebius is quoting 
Metrodorus as a representative of the doctrine that all things are true in 
contrast to the view that nothing is (known). Méetrodorus, to be sure, 
begins his treatise with the famous statement quoted by Cicero Acad. 
pr. ii. 23. 73 that we know nothing. But a little farther on in his treatise 
προβὰς δέ he says that anything or everything that you conceive (or imagine) 
is. ὃ dy τις vonoa is, as the context shows, used loosely as the equivalent 
of & τινι φαίνεται OF πᾶσα dayracia, and νοεῖν, as often in early Greek, is not 
to be restricted to pure thought but is to be taken of perception or apprehen- 
sion in general. So Aristotle Met. 1009 ὃ 1 can say: ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ ἡ περὶ τὰ, 
φαινόμενα ἀλήθεια ἐνίοις ἐκ τῶν αἰσθητῶν ἐλήλνθεν and illustrate the statement 
by the saying of Anaxagoras to his pupils, 1009 ὃ 27: ὅτι τοιαῦτ᾽ αὐτοῖς 
ἔσται τὰ ὄντα ola ἂν ὑπολάβωσιν. And Plato in the Theaetetus 191 d stamps 


1 Aut. 683-865. 
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on the wax tablets of the mind memory-images ὧν ἂν ἴδωμεν ἢ ἀκούσωμεν ἣ 
αὐτοὶ ἐννοήσωμεν. The natural meaning of πάντα ἐστίν is simply ‘everything 
is,”’ as in Herodotus’ εἴη δ᾽ ἂν way (4. 195), and in the opinion attributed to 
Euthydemus in Plato Cratylus 386 d, πάντα ὁμοίως dvas. The clause ὃ dy τις 
νοήσαι merely strengthens this idea by the addition: anything that anybody 
might fancy, imagine, or think. Cf. Plato Crito 49 e: ἃ dy τις ὁμολογήσῃ; 
cf. Symp. 196 c: Arist. Met. 1005 ὃ 25, οὐκ ἔστι γὰρ ἀναγκαῖον d τις λέγει 
ταῦτα καὶ ὑπολαμβάνειν; Plato Theaet. 177d, ἃ ἂν θῆται πόλις δόξαντα αὑτῇ, 
ταῦτα καὶ ἔστι δίκαια τῇ θεμένῃ. It is then “anybody might,” rather than 
‘everybody could or can’”’ (cf. Goodwin, Syntax of Moods and Tenses of 
Greek Verbs, 557). Instead of 6 we should probably read by an easy emenda- 
tion 4. 
Pau. SHOREY 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Latin Epigraphy: An Introduction to the Study of Latin Inscriptions. 
By Sir Jonn Epwin Sanpys. With fifty illustrations. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1919. Pp. xxiv+324. 


Dr. Sandys’ volume differs from other handbooks on this subject in 
the subordinate place assigned to names, officials, and emperors. Both 
in Cagnat’s Cours d’épigraphie latine and in Egbert’s Latin Inscriptions 
these topics are accorded detailed treatment in an early part of the work; 
Dr. Sandys consigns them to Appendixes I, II, and III respectively. The 
cursus honorum, however, is explained in chapter vi, pages 110-17, in con- 
nection with honorary inscriptions. 

The introductory material consists of chapter i, ‘‘The Study of Latin 
Inscriptions”; ii, ‘‘ Modern Collections of Latin Inscriptions’’; iii, ‘‘ Archaic 
Latin Alphabet; Earliest Latin Inscriptions,’ etc. The account of Latin 
inscriptions in classical authors (chap. i, pp. 3-19) is of especial interest. 
It is, to quote his footnote, ‘‘an attempt to supply the want of a complete 
collection of the inscriptions quoted in Latin literature noticed in Hiibner’s 
Rémische Epigraphik in Iwan Miiller’s Handbuch, I, 628 (ed. 1892). Dr. 
Sandys finds that “in Latin literature inscriptions are alluded to in about 
50 passages and are actually quoted in about 30 others.” One would 
have expected many more. 

The author adopts (chap. iv) the usual classification: (1) inscriptions 
proper (étulz), and (2) documents (acta). In the subdivision of the titult he 
follows Hiibner’s order: (1) sepulchral (chap. iv), (2) dedicatory (chap. v), 
(8) honorary (chap. vi), in preference to those used by Zaccaria, Cagnat, 
and Egbert. The three following chapters are devoted to inscriptions on 
public works, inscriptions on portable objects, and documents. There is 
also a chapter on ‘‘ Language and Style,” and one on “Restoration and 
Criticism of Inscriptions.” Besides the appendixes already mentioned, 
there are three others: Appendix IV, “Six Historical Inscriptions’; V, 
“‘Sixty Abbreviated Inscriptions”; VI, ‘‘ List of Abbreviations.” Appendix 
IV includes all the extant Latin text of the Monumentum Ancyranum, 
as well as an extract from a speech made by Hadrian to one of his armies 
in Africa, and part of the Edict of Diocletian on prices. 

The whole subject is presented in singularly attractive style, and the 
volume forms an admirable introduction to the study. For the class of 
students referred to in the Preface, ‘‘those interested in Latin literature 
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but not necessarily aiming at becoming specialists in Latin epigraphy,”’ 
it is excellent. The soundness of judgment which Dr. Sandys has shown 
in his other books on classical subjects is conspicuously in evidence in all 
its chapters. For classroom use, however, it would be less satisfactory 
on account of the lack of exercises. While Willmann’s or Dessau’s selec- 
tions could be used with it in a course, these books are expensive and 
students can hardly be expected to buy them. 
G. J. Laine 
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Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae. Edidit HprMaNNus Dessau. Vol. III, 
Pars 1. Berolini apud Weidmannos. iv u. 6008S. M. 20. 


This volume contains the first nine parts of the index to Dessau’s well- 
known selection of Latin inscriptions. It furnishes complete lists of 
references to the persons and things mentioned in the previous volumes of 
_ the collection: to men’s and women’s nomina and cognomina; to emperors, 
kings, and consuls; to magistracies; to military affairs; to the gods, 
goddesses, and sacred rites; and to the senate and people. The work has 
been done carefully and will greatly facilitate the use of the store of material 
in the volumes of the series. 

The indexes of names occupy two hundred and fifty-six pages. The 
names of men and women of senatorial rank are printed in capitals. The 
indication of relationship frequently appears, as in “‘Sex. Abulenius L. f”; 
and the social status as in “L. Acculeius L. 1. Salvius.” Greek translit- 
erations of Roman names are reproduced; abbreviations are indicated and 
sometimes expanded; in some cases a restoration of the text suggested 
in the note on the inscription itself is briefly summarized, as in “L. Domi- 
‘tius . . . ros ({E] ros vel [Ν] e [p] os) vir egregius, 1443.” 

A good illustration of the degree of detail to which the work has been 
carried is furnished by the section on “11 deaeque.’”’ For example, on 
page 520 every cult-epithet of the Bona Dea occurring in the collection is 
specifically cited. The same plan has been followed in the case of the other 
divinities, and the student of Roman religion will find here a conspectus 
of epithets, as well as a list of gods. 

The second part of Volume III, containing the balance of the indexes, 
has already appeared and will be noticed in an early number of this 
periodical. 

G. J. Laine 


University or CHicaao 
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The Gothic History of Jordanes. In English version with an Introduc- 
tion and a Commentary. By CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROW. 
Pp. vi+188. Princeton: Princeton University Press. $1.75. - 


Professor Mierow’s purpose is to give an idiomatic English version of 
Jordanes’ abridgment of Cassiodorus’ work, and in this he has succeeded. 
Indeed, if the ideal translation of an ancient author is one that reproduces 
not only the meaning but also the mannerisms, idiosyncrasies, and stylistic 
vagaries of the original, he has succeeded too well. For in the irreproachable 
language employed in this translation there is but scant resemblance to the 
style of Jordanes, who, as he himself tells us, was agrammatus, and whose 
forms and constructions bear ample evidence to the correctness of his 
diagnosis. 

But Mierow’s book contains more than the translation of the Getica. 
It includes an elaborate Introduction, with sections on (1) Life and Works 
of Jordanes; (2) The Literary Sources used in the Getica; (3) Chronological 
Table; (4) Genealogical Chart of the Amal; (5) Bibliography; and 
(6) Literary Analysis of the Gefica. There is also a Commentary (pp. 
143-88). 

The work is scholarly and must be reckoned with by all historians of the 
literature of the sixth century. Down to the present time Mommsen’s 
edition of the Getica (in Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Auctores Anti- 
quissimi 5, Berlin, 1882) has dominated the field, and the accounts given 
in most of our handbooks have been little more than echoes of his views. 
- But Mierow, while he speaks of his edition as based on Mommsen’s text 
and critical apparatus, has subjected the most important problems connected 
with Jordanes to a thorough re-examination, and on many fundamental 
questions dissents entirely from Mommsen’s opinion. In a considerable 
number of instances he seems to establish his case; for example, in his 
criticism of the importance assigned by Mommsen to Ablabius as a source 
for Cassiodorus. On other points his arguments are not so conclusive. He 
hardly succeeds in his attempt to identify his author with Bishop Jordanes 
of Crotona, and his identification of Vigilius, to whom Jordanes’ other work, 
the Romana, is dedicated, with Pope Vigilius is not probable. The words 
which Mierow quotes on page 9 are not such as even a bishop would address 
to the Pope: 


tu vero ausculta Johannem apostolum, qui ait: “‘carissimi, nolite dilegere 
mundum neque ea que in mundo sunt. Quis mundus transit et concupiscentia 
eius: qui autem fecerit voluntatem dei, manet in aeternum.’’ Estoque toto 
corde diligens deum et proximum ut adimpleas legem. 


The Pope would not be likely to need advice of this kind, and even if he 
needed it he would not care to hear it. 
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The only serious deficiency in the book is the omission of the Latin text. 
Even if this is available elsewhere, it would have been a great convenience 
to have it here, and its inclusion would have made a distinctly valuable 
addition to an interesting and important work. 

G. J. Lana 

University or Cxicaco 


Classical Studies in Honor of Charles Forster Smith. By his Col- 
leagues. University of Wisconsin Studies in Language and 
Literature, No. 3. Madison, 1919. 


In obedience to Cicero’s precept, Professor Smith begins to be old young 
and retires from the routine of teaching in season to leave himself many 
years of freer, but we trust not less fruitful, activities. His pupils and his 
colleagues past and present take the occasion, in conformity with a graceful 
European custom, of dedicating to him a volume of studies. The book 
opens with a copy of English elegiacs by William Ellery Leonard, which 
has given me so much of the kind of pleasure that I receive from the best 
things of Clough that I can hardly speak of it temperately. No apologist for 
the classics could omit the topic which Jebb in his Humanism in Education 
puts in this form: ‘When he (the boy) first attains to some appreciation 
of the best classical poetry and prose he goes through a little Renais- 
sance of his own... . ver tllud erat.”” But neither in Jebb nor elsewhere 
shall we easily find so poignant and delicate a description of the first awak- 
ening of the literary sense and the first kindling of the imagination by 
classical poetry as in Mr. Leonard’s account of the Wisconsin boy spelling 
out his first lesson in Vergil’s Eclogues: 


oe from a des Bese on 8 penocioy morning of es 


Sane as never before, tho oft Ya eandvend the hillsides 

(After the dogwood in spring, after persimmons in fall), 

Feeling as never before, tho oft I’d wandered the valleys 

(Summer and winter away—off to the orchards and oaks), 
. Seeing and feeling, and hearing the Tree as a Being of nature 
(Tityrus under the beech, oriole out in the elm). 

Tityre, tu patulae recubans sub tegmine fagi: 

Tegmine fagi .... the Tree! Tegmine fagi .... the Bird! 

Out of that Tree, as I fancy, have budded all blossoms and creatures, 
Flowed all rivers I know, whispered all winds I have heard. 


Tityre, lentus in umbra . . . . Man’s mystical union with Nature, 
Man in his sorrow and joy, came to me there ‘‘in the shade.”’ 
Dulcia linquimus arva . . . . the love of the acres we’ve planted, 


Love that is pain when we go, wanderers ever on earth. 
Nos patriam fugimus . . . . and home and country were dearer 
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(Tho we had carolled at school ‘‘Country, my country of thee”’). 
Formosam resonare doces Amaryllida silvas . 

(Bessie with ribbon and braid, oriole out in the elm) . 

Formosam resonare . . . . and sylvan Muse and the ΜῈ ΠΕΡῚ ule τὸν τς 
Magic of dawn on the earth, magic of dawn in the boy! 


The note which Mr. Leonard’s poem strikes is repeated in the page or 
two of introduction which President Birge, speaking for non-professional 
students of the classics, contributes to the volume. Then follow the tech- 
nical papers, of which I can give only the briefest report. 

Professor Hendrickson, a former colleague, discusses Euripides’ inter- 
pretation of the Herakles myth. He rejects the notion of Wilamowitz and 
Verrall that Euripides ‘aimed to discredit the traditional Herakles and to 
shatter the ideal which he represented.” He finds no hint of such satirical 
and polemic purpose, but he presses ἄνδρ᾽ ἐσθλὸν in line 1335 to yield a new 
and rationalistic interpretation of the apotheosis of Herakles analogous to 
that given by Browning and the Stoics. The trite objection that the play 
lacks unity Professor Hendrickson meets by the consideration that the 
action within the palace from Herakles’ punishment of Lycus to his slaying 
of his children is continuous. Iris, messenger of Hera, and Lyssa, madness, 
appear without, not as the initiators of a new and different action, but as 
interpreters to the audience of the meaning of the action within. Their 
appearance is merely a device for telling the audience what they would have 
inferred for themselves, had they been eyewitnesses of the entire action 
within the palace. He finds no evidence for Verrall’s fancy that the episode 
of Iris and Lyssa, though visible to the audience, is to the chorus a dream- 
like vision (a movie inset!). And he declines to defend the unity of the plot 
by the suggestion of Wilamowitz developed by Verrall that the coming 
madness of Herakles casts its shadow before, if we may say so, on the first 
half of the play. The high-flown rhetoric of 565 ff. he seems to think is 
no more than we expect from ‘‘Ercles’ vein” and is no symptom of latent 
megalomania. We do not need this hypothesis to justify Euripides’ conduct 
of the plot. The madness that Hera inflicted upon Herakles is given with 
the myth which Euripides accepted, and we need not read a systematic, 
pessismistic philosophy of life into it, though it doubtless does suggest that 
despair of a divine ordering of the world and the reign of chance and caprice 
which that lively modernist, Mr. Mencken, finds in Mr. Dreiser, as in all 
the supreme artists of the world. 

Professor Laird collects the evidence for the sources of Herodotus’ special 
interest in Artabazus and interprets it with an ingenuity which my space 
does not allow me to examine. He does not attempt to name the source of 
the Artabazus material, but thinks that it is a literary rather than a merely 
historical document and criticizes the prevailing view that it is drawn from 
the records of the satraps of Dascyleum. 
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Professor Smiley’s paper on ‘‘Seneca and the Stoic Theory of Literary 
Style’’ exhibits the general conformity of Seneca’s obiter dicta on style with 
earlier Stoic doctrine. 

In his paper on “The Plain Style in the Scipionic Circle” Professor 
Fiske sustains at some length the thesis that ‘‘the satires of Lucilius and 
Horace were written in essential harmony with those rhetorical theories of 
the plain style which were first popularized at Rome in the Scipionic circle 
in the period between 155 and 129 B.c. by the two Stoic philosophers Dio- 
genes of Babylon and Panaetius.”’ He collects much interesting material 
and makes some good suggestions, but the doubt will arise whether, in the 
fragmentary state of our evidence and the frequent failure of writers to live 
up to their theories, the ‘plain style’”’ is a sufficiently unequivocal term to 
admit of this scientific precision of treatment. 

Professor Anderson takes Horace Odes i.7.7: undique decerptam fronts 
praeponere olivam to mean ‘‘crown the brow of Pallas Athena,” and collects 
the evidence for the coronation of divinities. 

Professor Showerman sketches the modern history of Rome from the 
sack of 1527 and writes eloquently of the stimulus and the appeal of the 
eternal city to the student’s imagination. 

Miss Katharine Allen collects the references to Britain in Roman 
literature from Julius Caesar to Hadrian. 

Miss Annie M. Pitman contributes a pretty little essay on Pindar. 

Professor Slaughter publishes at last his enthusiastic address on Lucre- 
tius, the poet of science. 

Professor Westermann draws from the Gemellus letters a description of 
the life and administration of an Egyptian farm about the end of the first 


century after Christ. 
Pau. SHOREY 
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battle, words for 2 ff. 

burlesque elements in comedy 138 


caelianum illud 287 ff. 

caesura in Plautus and Terence 234 f. 

casualties, in the Peloponnesian War 
362; means of identifying 354 

casualty lists, Athenian 361 ff.; de- 
scription of 356 ff. 
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cussed 176 ff.; Ad Att. x.15.2 dis- 
cussed 287 ff.; Παλινῳδία of 201 ff. 
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Clitarchus, attitude of Arrian toward 
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Plautus and Terence 334 ff.; in the 
Roman dactylic poets 378 ff. 
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original form of 81 
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108 ff.; plots of independent of 
tragedy 109 

comoedia, occurrence of in Plautus and 
Terence 86 f. 

commonplace, a popular 8386 

conditions of Greek theater, influence 
of on comedy and tragedy 180 
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conventional practices of theater, 
ridiculed by Plautus 48 ff. 

Corcyra, settled by Phaeacians 100; 
absence of Mycenaean remains in 
102; occupation of by Colchians 
108; by Liburnians 105; personal 
observation of by Homer 106 
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criminal assault in case of Apollodorus 
vs. Phormio 88 f. 


datives, defining adjectives, Greek 197 ; 
Latin 196 

δὲ γε in retort 166 ff.; in Anthologia 
Lyrica 166; in Herodotus 166; in 
tragedy 167 ff.; in comedy 170, 178; 
in Plato 170f.; in oratory 171 ff.; 
a correction on 291 

Deimachus, sent to India 807 

Demosthenes 45.4 discussed 88 ff. 

development from choral to non-choral 
drama 116 f. 

διαμαρτυρία 20 

diaphragm and the Greek ideal $89 
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dy, ty, development of in Latin 261 ff. 

Duilius, C., columna rostrata of 74 ff. 


Egypt, development of irrigation sys- 
tem in 168 ff. 

English literature, use of 3’s in 66 ff. 

Epictetus, The Discourses and Manual 
together with Fragmenis of His 
Writings, trans. Matheson 298 

etymapogies, Greek 245 ff.; Latin 
259 ff. 

Euripides T'roades 423-26 discussed 
289 ff. 


fabula, occurrence of in Plautus and 
Terence 89 ff. 

Fabulae Atellanae 61 
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Forum, the stele of 87 f. 

funeral, public, at Athens 363 

Gothic History of Jordanes, The, trans. 
Mierow 397 

γραφὴ ὕβρεως 88; μοιχείας 88 

Greek Theater and Its Drama, The, 
Flickinger 179 ff. 

Greek ideal, diaphragm and the 3889 ff. 


Hegel, use of 3’s by 67 ff. 
Hellenism, importance of from point of 
view of Indic philology 297 ff. 
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hiatus in the bucolic dieresis in Homer 
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Homeric books, tests of the relative 
antiquity of 186 ff. 
Horace, C. S. use of 3’s 61 
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ictus, its nature in Latin verse 244 

ἴδιος, construction of 195 

India, invasion of by Alexander $01; 
freed from Greek rule 304 

inscription of columna rostrata of 
C. Duilius 74 ff.; forms used in 78 ff. 

Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae, Vol. III, 
Part I, Dessau 396 

Interpreters of Foreign Languages among 
the Ancients, Gehman 292 
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Egypt 1658 ff.; restoration of in 
Ptolemaic and Roman periods 162 ff. 


Jews, expulsion of from Rome under 
Tiberius 3665 ff. 

Jonson, Ben, use of sources in his 
Catiline 277 ff. 


Latin Epigraphy: An Introduction to 
the Study of Latin Inscriptions, 
Sandys 396 f. 

laudicent (Pliny Epist. ii. 14.5) 85 ff. 

Linguistic Change, An Introduction to 
the Historical Study of Language, 
Sturtevant 91 

local color in Ben Jonson’s Cattline 
278 ff. 

Lucretius, date of book I 286 f. 


Megasthenes in India 80 
Metrodorus, frag. 1 discussed 398 f. 
military organization, Athenian $61 ff. 
monologue, Leo’s theory of 117 ff. 
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number 3, mystic use of 66 ff. 


orphans, care of at Athens 864 

Ostia and the first issue of bronze $14 ff. 

οὐδέν, adjectival use of in Homer 189 f. 

Ovid Metamorphoses i. 192-98 dis- 
cussed 178 


Pagan Ideas of Immortality during the 
Early Roman Empire, Moore 98 

Παλινῳδία of Cicero 201 ff. 

παραγραφή and arbitration 20 ff.; Schoe- 
mann’s view of 22; Lipsius’ view of 
22; Athenian magistrates and 3838 
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Poeti Alessandrini, Rostagni 296 

Poeti 6 Personaggi Catulliani, Pascal 
295 

popular commonplace, a $86 ff. 
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in Egypt 168 

prologue, Plautine 134 ff. 
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genitives, Greek 194; Latin 198 

proprius, construction of 191, 194 

Ptolemy, use of by Arrian 147 f. 
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- 69 
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relative pronouns with possessive ad- 
jectives as antecedents 197 ff. 

Rhesus of Euripides, ed. Porter 204 

Roman dactylic poets, coincidence of 
accent and ictus in 878 ff. 

Rome, first coinage of 8314 ff.; expul- 
sion of Jews from under Tiberius 
366 ff. 


o- not coming from IE. sy 246 ff. 

Scheria—Corcyra 97 ff. 

Senecae, L. Annaet, Dialogorum Liber 
xii, ad Helviam Matrem de Con- 
solatione, Favez 89 

Smith, Kirby Flower, in Memoriam 95 

soldier, words for 16 ff. 

special pleas, Athenian magistrates 
and $38 ff. 

spitting 3 times 62 ff. 

stele of the Forum, note on 87 f. 

Studies in the History of the Roman 
Province of Syria, Harrer 92 


tests of the relative antiquity of 
Homeric books 186 ff. 

three, mystic use of 56 ff. 

Thucydides i. 77.1 discussed 284 ff.; 
practice of in recording casualties 
360 ff. 

triads, filial 68; of gods 57 ff.; literal 
68 ff.; novelistic 67 n.2; ritualistic 
61 ff.; therapeutic 62; tricorporeal 
and trimembral §8 ff. 

triangle, symbolic 71 

Trimurti 63 

Trinity 57, 60, 63 


4, the loss of in Latin by dissimilation 
269 ff. 
unities of time and place in drama 180 
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by Plotius 216; by Victorinus 216; 
reasons for use of by Homer 218; 
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produced by 218 ff.; independence words for ‘battle,’ ‘war,’ ‘army,’ ‘sok 
and unity exhibited by 220 ff.; use dier’ 1 ff.; survey of 18; international 
of by Homer as compared with use character of war as shown by 2 
in later epic 229 ff. 
Zur Geschichte der gymnischen Agone 
war, words for 7 ff. an griechischen Festen, Klee 90 
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